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I. 

FATHER  MATHEW* 

IT  would  have  boon  an  ungrateful  negligence  had  Theobald 
Mathew  been  permitted  to  descend  to  his  grave  without 
some  record  of  his  extraordinary  life  and  career.  C()ni])ared, 
indeed,  with  the  majestic  fanaticism  of  Peter  the  Hermit  and 
St.  Hernard,  his  career  may  seem  tame  and  melodramatic;  but 
the  wonderful  gush  of  vehement  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was 
borne  along  seems  in  some  measure  to  realize  to  us  the  pathway 
of  tliose  living  tempests.  It  may  be  feared  that  the  etiects  of 
his  ini.Svsion  were  comparatively  short KvcmI,  thougli  still  much 
more  ell’eetive  than  many  sneerers  8U])j)ose,  or  even  like  to  bidieve ; 
at  least  it  will  be'  admitted,  that  the  popular  and  superstitious 
fervour,  unlike  the  tempests  raised  by  such  great  papal  iconoclasts 
as  we  have  mentioned,  only  blessc'd  the  people  in  its  course. 
The  atmosphere,  over  which  Peter  of  (denny  and  Hernard  of 
Clairvaux  lu'ooded,  creatcsl  mischievous  and  malignant  lifjlit- 
nings.  That  which  Father  ^lathew  creati'd,  and  through  which 
he  moved,  descended  in  showers  of  blessings;  and  if  it  bi^  some¬ 
what  cruelly  objected  that  the  bles.sings  were  brief,  it  should  bi' 
rcmemlH'red  tliat  the  country  on  which  they  espt'cially  fell  was 
sp('(  (Hly  visited  by  fearful  years  of  famine  and  lever  ;  whih‘  it 
is  a  fine  field  for  comparison,  to  review  the  fatal  results  of'  St. 
Bernard’s  ])roclamation  of  the  second  (daisade  with  the  blessi'd 
eon.secjuences  following  the  ])roclamation  and  crusade  of  the 
simple  and  modest  Irish  friar  against  intemjierancc.  Then'  is 
nothing  in  the  history  or  the  character  of  Father  Mathew  which 
should  prevent  him  from  receiving  the  afh'ctionate  regards  of 
any,  excepting  bitterly  bigoted  Protestants.  He  did  not 
trouble  himself  with  polemics  and  controversial  matters.  He 
found  himself  an  Irish  lioman  Fatholic;  priest,  Jind  he  set  to 
work,  with  a  hallowed  and  sanctified  will,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
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Ills  station  in  very  nuieh  the  spiritual  teinperanient  oi‘a  Vinc  ent 
de  Paul  or  a  Charles  liorronuH).  We  must  believe  that  there 
was  in  him  very  much  oi‘  the  mind  oi*  Christ.  None  ol*  our 
readers  will  suspec-t  us  oi*  any  leanings  oi*  aiieetion  towards  the 
Pajml  priesthood :  but  a  man  like  Father  Mathew  only  can 
eoinmand  the  homage  compelled  by  all  great  loving  selt’-denying 
hearts.  With  the  dignitaries  oi*  his  own  church,  in  spite  of  his 
scKual  connexions,  he  was  not  pojndar — he  was  not  a  man  to  he 
tru.stid.  Iwoine  never  trusts  such  men.  Rome  canonizes  sueli 
men  as  St.  Vincent  de  Raul  and  St.  Philip  Neri  after  they  are 
conveniently  dead  ;  but  there  is  tcM)  much  ambiguity  about  tlu'ir 
cTclesiastical  and  corporate  constituency  to  be  trusted  whilst 
tliey  are  living. 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  volume  liefore  us,  as  well  as  1‘roni 
our  more  immcHliate  knowledge,  that  whilst  Father  ^lathew 
fullillcHl  all  the  duties  and  devotions  of  his  ehureh  punctiliously, 
lu*  lived  on  terms  of  too  close  sympathy  and  communion  with 
Protestants — was  too  much  accustomed  to  sink  the  exelusivc'- 
ne>s  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  to  regard  IVotestants  of  dif¬ 
ferent  dcMioininations  as  fellow-heirs  with  him  of  the  grace  of 
life.  When,  therefore,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  by  the 
cle  rgy  of  his  di(H*e‘se  as  the  llishop,  to  the  joy  of  the  whole 
laity,  who  congratulated  him  by  a  memorial,  on  his  elevation 
t<»  the  Fpiscopate,  luuue  tirinly  put  its  vete>  upon  the  ele'ction; 
and  he  ditnl  with  all  his  imnunise  popularity,  after  the  ace*oin- 
plishment  of  an  intinite  amemnt  of  good,  a  simple  Irish  priest. 
^lr.  Maguire  has  ju-eHlueasl  a  very  interesting — we*  may  even 
say  e*ntertaining,  volume  concerning  the  A[)ostle  of  Teinpe'rainr. 
It  is  lull  ot  chiH.'rful  ane*e*dote,  and  as  the  memeu’ial  of  a  man 
i>ve*rtle)wing  with  giMMliu'ss  in  impulse  and  in  act,  so  lar  as 
hii  usell  was  concerniHl,  it  deserves,  and  will  receive  a  large  and 
attentive  |H'rusal ;  and  in  that  girat  library  in  which  Rome  so 
e‘are*lully  pre'serves  the  lives  of  her  saints,  we  trust  many  of  its 
page's  will  linel  a  plae'o. 

Mr.  Maguire,  in  his  anxiety  to  preseuit  all  the  features  of  the 
personiit/  of  his  hero,  has  seunetinies  deseended  to  trilling.  It 
was  scarcely  lU'cessary  to  inform  us  that  Father  Mathe'W,  when 
he*  was  a  very  little  fellow,  was  particularly  partial  t<»  plum- 
pudding;  that  juvenile  we'akne'ss  is  so  popular,  that  we  would 
gladly  have  given  the  givat  Apostle  crtnlit  for  it  without  the 
i u format ie >11.  Ihe  fe*('lings  are  ne)t  so  unmixiHl  when  we  learn 
that  he  never  entire'ly  lost  his  relish  for  this  delicacy.  We  trust, 
howi'ver,  that  he  did  not  indulge  himself  too  much  in  this  dit't, 
e*>|HH*iidly  with  its  lave>urite  and  fame)us  garnishings.  ^Ir. 
Maguire*  has  intr(Hluce*d  some  such  things  as  these,  which  will 
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stvm  like  tritiing  with  biography,  but  the  volume  is  substuiitiully 
ail  interest iiig  one. 

Father  Mathew  was  descended  from  a  noble  Welsh  family, 
the  Karls  of  Llandati*;  and  the  tombs  of  the  Mathew  family  are 
in  the  CatluHlral  of  Llandatt‘,  in  Glamorganshire.  J  le  was  born  in 
17!H),  and  studied  in  Mayiuxith,  where  the  Apostle  of  Temi>er- 
ance  seeins  to  have  been,  without  stepping  over  the  strii  ^tly 
moral  line,  rather  a  1  risky  character.  Some  years  elapsed,  how¬ 
ever,  before  he  entered  upon  the  priesthood.  In  1814  he 
attached  himself  to  the  Caiiuchin  order,  and  was  ordained  by 
Dr.  Murray.  A  somewhat  humorous  account  is  given  of  his 
tirst  sermon — 


His  first  sermon  was  delivered  in  the  parish  chapel  of  Kilfeatdt*,  in 
his  native  county  of  Tipperary.  It  was  on  tlie  occasion  of  his  saying 
Mass  lor  the  priest.  He  read  and  explained  the  (jospel  of  the  day, 
which  proclaims  the  startling  announcement,  that  it  is  more  dillh  ult 
for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heavtai  than  for  a  camel  to 
pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  Jlis  principal  auditor  of  this  his  first 
sermon  was  a  village  magnate  and  millionaire,  Mr.  Scully — consiiiercd 
to  be  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Tipiaaary.  This  rural  Creosns  was 
lunch  struck  with  the  discourse,  which  was  not  a  little  enhanced  by 
the  singularly  youthful  and  interesting  apjiearance  of  the  preacher,  who 
lightly  explained  that  it  was  not  the  jxmvsRion  of  riches  which  was 
culpable  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  the  disposition  or  uw  made  of  them. 
Mr.  Scully  was  a  very  large  as  well  as  a  very  rich  man;  and  meeting 
the  preacher  at  breakfast,  he  expressed  his  ])(‘rsonal  acknowledgments 
thus:  ‘  Father  Mathew  ;  1  feel  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  trying  to 
stpiceze  me  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.’  The  old  gentleman  was  at 
that  time  corpulent  enough  to  have  blocked  up  the  Camel’s  Gate  of 
Jerusalem. 


Me  may  prosumo  that  jicrsoiial  attractiveness  is  not  less  in¬ 
fluential  in  the  C-atholic  than  in  I’rotestant  eliurclies.  \S  c  all 
knoNv  something  of  the  exceeding  ])0])ularity  of  delightful  and 
winning  young  preachers.  The  fresh  transparent  face,  clear 
eves,  bright  and  flowing  hair,  mild,  piTsuasive  tongue  and  tone, 
the  young  man  had  these  in  very  large  projiortions.  Persons 
who  saw  him  late  in  life,  after  the  hack  and  wear  and  worrv  ef 
i()iig  years  of  labour  and  disappointment,  and  who  looked  upon 
his  mild  benignant  countenance,  and  listened  to  the  soft  silvery 
accents  of  a  voice  which  seemed  too  thin  and  feeble  for  much 
influence  beyond  a  small  church  or  chape *1,  may  yet  be  able  to 
form  some  conception  of  the  foundations  of  his  great  jiopularity, 
even  when  a  very  voung  man.  lie  was  assistant  iiriest  to  a 
rather  Donovan,  who  had  b(‘en  almost  miraculously  savtsl  from 
the  guillotine  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  whose  life  furnish(*s 
a  romantic  little  episode  in  Mr.  Maguire’s  liistory.  4’he  younger 
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and  the  elder  priest  floein  to  have  been  poor  enough,  and  tlieir 
chim-h  had  but  tew  equipments  in  the  way  of  ecclesiastical  fur¬ 
niture.  The  following  is  amusing,  very  : — 

It’anv  mortal  nuui  could  b«*  said  to  be  truly  happy,  batluT  Donov’au 
mifflil  certaiiilv  layelaim  to  that  rare  distinction  Hut  there  was  onecloml 
that  m  casiunafly  shadowed  his  happiness — the  want  of  an  organ  and  a 
choir.  Two  ditficMillies,  and  rather  material  on(‘S,  stood  in  way  of  the 
ai  (|uisition  of  the  first  object.  The  one  was  the  poverty  of  the  church, 
the  other  was  the  limited  space  of  the  building.  The  churcli  itself  e.\- 
iictly  measured  43  feet  in  length,  and  about  the  same  in  breadth;  and 
from  the  rails  of  the  altar  to  the  interior  of  the  porch,  the  space  did 
not  exceed  28  or  30  feet.  So  that,  were  there  money  to  purchase  the 
organ,  there  was  no  place  in  which  to  erect  it.  What  might  be,  and 
what  eventually  was,  the  org.in-lofl»  was  then  occu])ied  as  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  two  priests  and  an  aged  attendant.  Still,  notwithstanding 
the  impossibility  of  accomplishing  his  wish^  the  idea  of  an  organ  and 
choir  haunted  the  brain  of  Father  Donovan,  and  he  determined  to  ac- 
colnpli^h  his  purpose  by  some  means  or  other.  At  length,  he  believed 
he  had  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  had  realised  the  darling  object  of 
his  ambition.  Father  Mathew  was  conscious  of  a  striking  change  in 
the  manner  and  bearing  of  his  reverend  friend,  who  suddenly  maiii- 
festi'd  a  degree  of  soltne-s  and  gentleness  not  generally  common  to  him, 
and  who  walked  with  a  springy  and  rather  boyish  step,  as  if  he  were 
revidling  in  the  possession  of  some  joyful  secret.  ‘  I  have  it,  my  dear 
lK)y — I  have  it,  at  last — at  last,  sir!’  exclaimed  Father  Donovan  one 
day  to  his  friend,  in  atone  of  exultation.  ‘  Ilavewdiat,  iny  dear  Father 
Donovan?’  gently  impiired  Father  Mathew.  ‘  Why,  the  organ,  my 
dear  boy!  1  have  such  a  treat  for  you  for  next  Sunday.  Yes,  sir; 
the  organ.  1  knew’  I’d  have  it  at  last.’  *  An  organ  !  my  dear  Father 
Donovan;  how  are  wt  to  get  it,  and  wdiere  are  w'e  to  put  it  ?  *  was  the 
natural  (juestion.  *  It’s  all  right.  I  got  it,  sir — a  most  beautiful  in¬ 
strument;  and  as  for  room,  it  w’on’t  occupy  any  space.  You  will  be 
sun*  to  1h'  delighted,  and  so  wdll  our  poor  people.  I  tell  you  whatit  is,  the 
A’iexlf  is  heavenly.  Wait  till  you  hear  it’  Father  Donovan  had  pro¬ 
cured  a  barrel-organ,  which  played  a  number  of  sacred  airs,  such  as 
the  A(tf*ff  hdf lit  and  Stctlian  Marinert  Hymn;  and  these  could  be 
liltingly  introduced  during  .Mass,  and  also  at  Vespers.  The  musician 
would  be  under  his  control,  and  he  (Father  Donovan)  wmuld  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  admirable  effect  of  this  delightful  innovation.  The  Sunday, 
fraught  w'ith  anticipated  triumph  to  Father  Donovan,  arrived.  The 
organ  and  its  operator  were  in  the  little  chapel,  and  Father  Donovan 
WHS  having  a  vigilant  eye  to  both.  Nothing  could  be  a  more  decided 
success  than  the  Adette^  as  many  besides  Father  Donovan  thought  it 
*  heavenly ;’  nor  was  its  effect  lessened  by  the  plaintive  sw’eetness  of 
the  Hymn.  Tejirs  of  rapture  stood  in  the  eyes  of  Father  Donovan.  It 
was  a  motnent  of  unalloyed  triumph,  such  as  mortals  experience  but 
rnndv  in  this  life.  The  I^st  (lospel  was  just  being  read  by  Father 
Mathew,  who  was  the  celebrant,  when  the  operator  commenced  a  third 
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air ;  but-^horror  of  horrors  !--^insU‘ad  of  those  gentle  and  spirit-breath¬ 
ing  strains  that  lift  the  soul  to  heaven  in  a  flood  of  holy  melo<ly,  ont 
rattled  the  too  well  known  air  of  *  Moll  in  the  tvad!'  It  would  bo 
impossible  to  d(‘8cribe  the  bewilderment  of  the  congregation,  or  the 
rage  and  confusion  of  poor  Father  Donovan,  at  this  ‘  awful  scandal/ 
which  nearly  threw  him  in  a  fever,  from  shame  and  humiliation.  11  is 
friends  were,  thenceforward,  ratluT  cautious  in  their  allusion  to  me¬ 
chanical  music,  and  indeed  organs  of  all  kinds;  and  us  for  the  remotest 
reference  to  ‘  Moll  in  the  toady  that  would  have  hoen  a  rashness  as  fatal 
to  peace,  as  it  would  have  been  cruel  and  ungenerous  to  the  sorely- 
aftlicted  friar. 


It  would  not  miioh  interest  our  readers,  we  suppose,  to  dwell 
uikhi  those  early  days  in  the  life  of  Father  Mathew  when  ho 
was  more  especially  famous  in  the  confessional,  llis  biographer 
lingers  not  unnaturally  over  the  hours  s|K‘nt  in  that  seat  of 
dreadful  power.  On  certain  days,  he  was  in  the  confessional  as 
early  as  five  oVlock  in  the  morning.  In  this  box,  about  the 
width  of  an  ordinary  arm-chair,  he  sat  till  eight  or  nine  o’clock. 
As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  he  was  fre(|uently  in  the  same 
place  ;  and  on  certain  days — Saturdays  more  especially — his 
sittings,  commencing  at  five  in  the  morning,  lasted  until  ten  or 
eleven  o’clock  at  night.  Thus  for  fifteen  hours,  as  his  church 
was  a  very  poor  one,  he  would  be  surrounded  by  crowds  badly 
fed,  jxiorly  clad,  clothes  betokening  the  most  unsavoury  of 
human  beings  ;  hut  the  piety  and  the  patience  of  the  young 
priest  surrounded  his  confessional  with  innumerable  devotees, 
and  the  little  friary,”  as  it  was  called,  became  remarkable  under 
his  auspices.  We  dwell  upon  the  early  years  of  Father  Mathew’s 
life,  because  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  his  sudden  plunge 
into  fame,  as  the  great  temperance  preacher,  was  a  capricious 
freak  of  popularity ;  his  life  had  been  one  great  j)reparation  lor 
the  influence  he  acquired.  As  a  young  man,  he  got  through  a 
vast  amount  of  work,  principally  by  early  rising ;  and,  one  day 
when  he  was  asked  W  a  friend,  how  he  contrived  to  rise  so 
early  as  he  did,  he  pointed  to  a  coo])erage,  siiying,  “  Jf  I  were  a 

coojKT,  and  bound  to  ^Ir. - ,  I  should  be  u])  as  early,  so  us  to 

be  at  work  at  the  aj)pointed  time,  and  thus  become  i)leasing  to 
my  master ;  but  I  have  a  higher  calling,  and  I  serve  a  better 
Master,  and  am  I  to  be  less  desirous  of  pleasing  that  Master 

than  I  should  be  to  satisfy  ^Ir. - y”  At  this  time,  too, 

though  his  means  must  have  been  small,  he  was  most  lavish  in 
his  charities.  Some  people  remonstrated  with  the  clerk  of  his 
chapi‘l,  who  was  frequeinly  his  su|M3rior’s  medium  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  his  benovolence,  and  that  worthy  expressed  hiinsi'If 
emphatically,  “  Look  here,  sir,  this  is  my  notion  on  the  subject 
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— if  the  streets  of  Cork  were  imveil  with  gold,  and  Father 
Mathew  had  entire  contnd  over  them,  and  could  do  what  he 
likt*d  with  them,  there  would  not  be  a  paving  stone  in  Cork  by 
the  end  of  the  year.”  People  were  wont  to  speak  of  his  rever¬ 
ence  and  tenderness  to  the  poor  and  the  alHicted,  and  even  in 
reproving  them  he  had  a  gnind  proverb,  “  that  a  pint  of  oil  U 
brftiT  than  a  hogshrad  of  ritngar.''  An  eminent  and  very  old 
and  venerable  man,  Dr.  (Collins,  a  Homan  Catholic  Dean,  gave 
his  fullest  friendship  to  the  young  priest,  and  when  a  lady  said 
to  him,  “  I  have  just  bcHUi  listening  to  a  sermon  from  Father 
Mathew,  and  I  have  been  greatly  editied” — “My  dear,”  a n- 
Hwensl  the  venerable  priest,  “  his  life  is  a  sermon.^’  In  his 
prt'acliing,  t(X),  he  had  a  motto — a  very  good  one — very  illus- 
tnitive  of  the  good  sense  and  simplicity  of  the  man :  when  a 
brother  clergyman  of  eminent  ability,  remarkable  for  his  gifts 
as  a  preacher,  observed  to  him,  “  how  ditticult  it  was  at  times  to 
select  a  subject,  and  know  what  would  please  a  cultivated  con¬ 
gregation,*  “  Sly  dear  sir,**  said  Father  Mathew,  for 

the  jnmry  and  your  preaching  frill  ahraya  xerre  for  the  rich/*  A 
remarkable  year  in  the  life  of  the  good  man  was  1832.  It  was 
the  year  of  the  cholera,  and  Fatlicr  Mathew  w'as  unfailingly 
punctual  in  his  attendance  and  ministrations  in  the  hospitals. 
The  nurses  watche<l  the  patients,  and  he  watched  both  patients 
and  nurses ;  and  in  garrets  and  hovels,  as  well  as  by  the  bedside 
of  his  friends,  or  those  to  wlioin  he  was  more  pastorally 
relattxl,  he  went,  intrepid  and  active  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
and  the  following  very  singular  incident,  soon  well  known 
through  the  city,  shows  the  value  of  his  vigilance  and  super¬ 
vision  : — 

lie  had  administered  the  last  rites  of  religion  to  a  young  man,  in 
whom  he  ha<l  a  sptrial  interest,  and  having  received  a  summons  to 
anotiier  part  of  the  hospital,  ho  hurriedly  (juitted  the  ward,  from  which 
he  was  ahscMit  but  for  a  short  time.  On  his  return,  he  approached  the 
l)e<l  in  which  ho  had  left  the  young  man  alive ;  but  the  bed  was  now 
unoccupied.  “  Nurse,  nurst'!  what  has  become  of  the  young  man  who 
lay  in  this  IhmI  ?“  asked  Father  Mathew.  “  Dead,  sir,”  was  the  laconic 
answer.  “Dead! — it  cannot  be — where  is  he?”  “The  corpse  is 
taken  to  the  th‘ad-house,  sir.”  “  I  can’t  believe  he  is  dead — I  must 
go  mys<*lf  and  see,”  said  Father  Mathew;  and  he  at  once  proceeded  to 
the  ghastly  chamber  to  which  the  dead  were  borne,  ])revious  to  bt'ing 
tak<'ti  out  tor  interment.  It  presented  an  awful  spt‘ctaele  indeed.  At 
one  end  was  a  pile  ot  miserable  cotfins,  the  merest  shells,  made  of  thin 
b.Mirds,  and  kmx*ked  together  with  a  few  nails.  Some  of  these 
wretched  nveptacles  were  on  the  tioor,  either  with  their  lids  fastened 
down,  or  open  and  awaiting  their  future  occupants.  On  tables,  and 
also  on  the  floor,  lay  a  number  of  bodies,  in  each  of  which  a  heart 
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throbbed  iind  a  soul  dwelt  a  few  hours  before.  Some  lay,  blue  and 
dislorteil,  in  the  sheet  in  which  they  had  Ih^eii  snatched  from  the  bed 
oil  which  they  died;  more  were  wrapped,  like  mummies,  in  similar 
sheets,  which  had  been  covered  with  pitch  or  tar,  liberally  laid  on  to 
prevent  contagion.  Amidst  that  scene  of  death  in  its  most  appalling 
asjH'ct,  there  was  a  horrid  bustle  of  life  ;  cotHus  being  nailed  down 
with  noisy  clatter — sheets  being  rapidly  covered  over  with  a  black  and 
seething  subsUince — bodies  being  moved  from  place  to  placi*,  and 
tumbled  into  their  last  receptacle  with  the  haste  and  the  inditrerence 
which  a  terrible  familiarity  with  death  engenders  in  the  minds  of  a 
certain  class — orders  hoarsely  given — figures  moving  or  reeling  to  and 
fro;  for, it  was  necessary  that  those  who  performed  the  horrid  and 
revolting  duties  of  that  chamber  should  be  well  plied  with  whisky  :  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  time  and  the  necessity  of  the  moment.  Into 
this  scene  of  horrors,  partly  lighted  by  a  few  coarse  flickering  candles, 
Father  Mathew  hurriedly  enter(‘d.  Kvtm  the  strongest  might  have 
recoiled  at  the  spectncle  which  met  his  sight;  but  he  only  thought  of 
the  object  of  his  mission.  There  lay  the  body,  and  near  it  were  two 
men  preparing  the  tarred  sheet  in  whiith  they  were  to  wrap  it.  “  Stop, 
stop!”  said  Father  Mathew,  “  surel}’ the  young  man  can’t  be  dead  ! ” 
“Dead,  your  reverence!  God  forbid  you  or  me  would  be  as  dea<l  as 
that  poor  fellow — the  Lord  have  mercy  on  his  sowl !”  said  one  of  the 
men.  “No,  no,  1  can’t  believe  it — 1  was  speaking  to  him  a  moment 
bi'fore  I  left  the  ward — let  me  try.”  **  \Visha,  try,  if  you  plaze,  your 
reverence ;  but  he’s  as  dead  as  a  door-miil ;  and  shure  it  doesn’t  takc^ 
long  to  carry  a  man  off  in  those  times — God  be  between  us  and  harm  !” 
There  was  a  inomciitary  suspension  of  the  loathsome  work  as  Father 
Mathew  knelt  down  beside  the  body,  and  pressed  his  hand  lightly  upon 
the  region  of  the  heart.  A  group,  such  ns  few,  save  perhaps  those  who 
love  to  paint  the  terrible  and  the  hideous,  would  desire  to  see  near 
them,  clustered  round  the  devoted  priest;  and  not  a  sound  was  heard 
for  a  time  in  that  chamber  of  death.  There  was  a  suspense  of  a 
moment — it  seemed  an  age — when  Father  Mathew  exclaimed  exult- 
ingly — “Thank  God!  he  is  alive! — 1  feel  his  heart  beat — thank  (lod, 
thank  God  !”  It  was  ipiite  true — life  was  not  extinct;  and  n'storativa  s 
having  been  aj>pHed,  the  young  man  was  removed  to  another  ])art  of 
the  hospital — and  in  a  few  days  after  he  \vas  able  to  pour  forth  [his 
gratitmie  to  him  who,  through  God’s  mercy,  had  rescued  him  from 
inevitable  death ;  for  had  but  another  minute  elapsed,  ho  was  lost  to 
this  world  for  ever.  As  may  be  supyiosed,  this  incident  had  a  salutary 
effect  in  the  hospital,  though  it  whs  little  wanted  to  render  as  untiring 
as  ever  the  sleepless  vigilance  of  Father  Mathew. 

With  all  this,  which  seemed  to  wrap  his  cliaracter  in  a  ma¬ 
jestic  severity  of  goodness,  ho  is  described  as  a  great  favourite 
with  the  young  ones,  to  wliom  apples  and  oranges,  nuts,  cake, 
and  bullsLcyes  were  the  snnnnnm  honuni  of  all  earthly 
bliss,  lie  once  saw^  a  lady'  driving  before  her  a  very  noisy  Inxly' 
of  children  from  the  school  adjoining  his  church. — ”  My  dear 
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“  madam,  whv  ftrc  you  driving  those  children  out  of  the  chapel  ?  ** 
“  Oh,  Father  Mathew,'*  said  the  lady,  “they  were  making  such 
“  a  noise,  and  1  really  must  say,  1  wonder  how  you  can  tolerate 
“  them  in  going  in  and  out  as  they  do."  “  My  dear  madam," 
Riiid  the  nu'ck  man,  “  you  must  remember  the  words  of  our 
“  Divine  Kedeemer  :  ‘  Suffer  these  little  ones  come  to  Me,  and 
“  forbid  them  not ; '  if  they  come  from  curiosity  now,  they  will 
“  come  to  pray  another  time ;  and  you  can't  tell  what  impres- 
“  sion  is  made  on  the  youngest  child  by  his  entrance  into  the 
“  house  of  God."  He  had  great  success  as  a  j)eacemaker,  and 
those  who  have  heard  his  voice,  and  felt  his  exceeding  bland¬ 
ness  of  manner,  united  with  a  bearing  so  full  of  the  dignity  of 
the  gentleman,  will  not  ho  surprised  that  people  attributed  a 
magic  to  the  gentle  and  overbearing  fascination  of  his  speech. 
S»inetimes  peopledreadtHl  his  preferment  of  a  request ;  hisentreaty 
for  money  for  charities  and  innumerable  objects;  opposition 
and  refusal  sunk  down  defeated  before  him.  All  this  pre¬ 
pares  us  for  the  oft-repeated  cry  of  the  benevolent  (Juaker, 
who  has  Wen  called  the  *  Grandfather  of  the  'remperance  cause 
in  Ireland,'  “Theobald  Matlu'w,  if  thou  wonldst  but  take  the 


“  cause  in  hand,  thou  couldst  tlo  much  good  to  these  poor  crea- 
“  turcs.''  Williatn  Martin  raised  up  this  cry  again  and  again  in 
the  ears  of  the  tender  and  loving  ])hilanthr(>pist — “  ( >h,  Theobald 
“  Mathew,  if  thou  wouldst  only  give  thy  aid  to  the  cause; 
“  what  giMsl  thou  wouldst  do  for  these  poor  creatures."  4'hesc 
words  were  addre.ssed  to  a  man,  as  William  Marlin  knew,  who 


knew  tlie  condition  of  the  jhmu-  ereaturi*s  well.  Konu'  of  FatluT 
Mathew’s  most  immediate  relatives  were  reaping  immense  for¬ 
tunes  from  the  spirit  tratlic  ;  lie  also  w’as  engaged  in  the  great 
ambition  of  his  life — the  erection  of  a  nc>v  and  splendid  church 
—  he  was  actively  engagiHl  for  the  ])oor  in  many  ways.  All  the 
motives  of  prudence  st'cmed  to  dictate  the  pushing  aside  the 
entnaity  of  the  honest  (Quaker,  but  at  last  he  made  up  his  mind. 
In  iJ^dS,  he  sent  for  William  Martin — the  two  friends — for 


although  of  such  op})osite  persuasions  in  religion,  they  were 
close  friends,  and  continued  close  friends  through  life.  They 
hold  a  ])ublic  meeting  together  in  Father  Mathew's  schoolroom. 
Father  Mathew  iiresidinl  over  it ;  explained  his  views  ;  then 
look  a  |H‘n  in  his  hand  and  said,  in  a  voice  heard  by  all,  and 
rememUriHl  by  many  to  this  day,  “  Here  goes,  in  the  name  of 
“  (hhI  !'  And  so  In*  sigiunl  that  pledge  ;  the  advocacy  of  which, 
no  floubi  to  his  own  ama/ement,  sikui  lifted  him  out  of  his  (|uiet 
viH'atioii  as  a  Komi.sh  prie.st,  and  sent  his  name  trumju't- 
tongiUMl  over  the  whole  world. — 'Fhe  remarks  we  have  made 
show  that,  to  a  very  great  degriH',  the  secret  of  Father  Mathew’s 
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great  success  lay  in  his  whole  life — the  pople — the  p)or  espe¬ 
cially,  had  confidence  in  him  ;  he  was  in  his  forty-seventh  year. 
In  the  step  he  had  taken,  he  very  likely  had  only  calculated  on 
a  ineasiire  of  benefit  to  his  own  town  or  city,  but  his  house, 
formerly  quiet,  only  visited  by  friends  or  parishioners,  was  now 
thronj^^ed  by  incessant  multitudes  pouring  in  on  pilgrimage 
from  the  country  round.  In  about  eight  months  he  had  ad¬ 
ministered  the  pledge  to  two  hundred  thousand  persons.  It 
would  seem  that  his  vow,  sounding  almost  like  an  oath  of 
allegiance,  Here  goes,  in  the  name  of  God  had  brought  down 
the  blessing  of  the  Great  Name  upon  it ;  he  who  signed  as  a 
timid  convert,  found  himself  compelled  into  the  position  of  a 
strong  adherent.  Then  came  his  wonderful  pilgrimages  over 
the  country,  every  place  recording  the  registry  of  scores  of 
thousands — fifty  thousand  in  one  place — a  hundred  thousand  in 
another.  In  1810,  he  was  at  the  head  of  two  millions  of  his 
countrymen.  Ireland,  as  if  touched  by  miracle,  started  up 
before  the  eyes  of  Great  Britain  a  sober  and  comparatively  happy 
nation.  The  work  of  the  humble  priest  was  acknowd edged  by 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  a  proclamation,  and  by  several 
peers  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  IMarquis  of  Ijansdowne 
turned  aside  from  a  tour  through  Ireland,  to  acknowledge  and 
thank  the  preacher  of  the  new  doctrine ;  and,  on  every  hand,  the 
man  and  his  labours  were  receiving  the  largest  commendation. 
So  kind  a  spirit  as  that  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  so 
severe  and  shrewd  an  observer  as  Thackeray,  joined  in  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  stupendous  benefits  conferred  on  the  country,  as  the 
result  of  his  labours.  Ilis  work  still  went  on  wherever  he 
went ;  hundreds  of  thousands  poured  into  the  town  to  greet  him 
with  ovations,  and  to  take  the  declarations  of  the  new  life. 
Once  England  waxed  very  indignant  at  the  story  of  the  stoppage 
of  the  Royal  ^lail  in  the  town  of  Athy,  because  Father  Mathew 
was  travelling  by  it,  and  he  stayed  in  an  unsi^emly  manner  to 
administer  the  pledge ;  but  the  towui  and  all  its  streets  were  so 
literally  packed  with  human  beings,  that  mail  or  conveyance  of 
any  kind  could  not  get  through.  In  such  a  progress,  of  course, 
he  met  with  the  strangest  experiences,  and  Mr.  Maguire  has 
brought  together  a  number  of  droll  instances  quite  worthy  of 
the  wit  and  fun,  and  primeval  character  of  the  soil  from  whence 
they  emanate. 

It  was  in  Waterford,  on  an  occasion  substMjiient  to  Father  Mathew’s 
hrst  visit,  that  the  following  whimsical  occurrence  took  j)la(;e.  The 
ball  of  the  Court  House  was  too  contint  d  in  its  space  to  ac(;ornmodate 
the  vast  numbers  that  pressed  in  contiuually  to  take  the  j)ledgc,  and 
the  Weather  being  then  peculiar! j'  severe,  the  meetings  were  necessarily 
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ill  tlic*  Catholic  Cathedral,  a  very  fine  and  spacious  huildinj;.  lu 
one  of  the  enormous  hatches,  of  which  there  were  several  during  the 
day,  was  a  poor  fellow  who  was  di»cidedly  ‘  the  worse  of  licpior* — in 
fact,  unmistakably  tipsy.  lie  nevertheless  managed  to  repeat  the 
words  of  the  pledge  with  due  gravity  and  decorum  ;  hut  no  sooner  hud 
Father  Mathew  aj»proached  him  to  mark  his  forehead  with  the  sign  of 
the  ('ross,  as  was  his  custom,  than  the  new  meml)er  of  the  Temperance 
Society  clutched  his  lea<ier  by  the  skirts  of  his  coat  with  such  a  grasp 
as  a  drunken  man  can  take,  and  in  a  voice  much  broken  by  hiccups, 
cried  out — ‘Father  Ma-ina-chee,  darlin’,  you  ni-m-ust  k-k-iss  me!’ 
‘  My  dear,  do  let  me  go.  (iod  bless  you,  my  dear  child ;  be  a  good  boy 
for  the  future.  There — do  let  me  go,’  said  Father  Mathew,  ‘  ^’o,  Father 
Ma-chee,  darlin’,  1  won’t  1-1-ave  go  my  hoult  till  1  get  wan  k-k-iss  !  ’ 
‘Oh,  my  dear,  do  let  me  go!  ’  ‘No;  wan  is  all  I  ax,  an*  I  m-m-ust 
have  it.  Don’t  r-r-efuse  a  poor  fellow-craychure  wan  kiss  —  only 
wan!’  persisted  the  tender  soul.  Several  gentlemen,  including  the 
clergymen  in  attendance,  approached,  and  tried  to  pacify  Jim,  and  in- 
<iuce  him  to  quit  his  hold  of  Father  Mathew’s  coat ;  but  all  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  Jim  was  determined  to  have  his  ‘wan  k-k-iss.’  ‘Jim,  avick, 
ar’n’t  you  ashamed  of  younudf — the  holy  priest  ! — an*  in  the  chapel, 
too!’  responded  an  old  woman  near  him.  ‘Jim,  you  bosthoon  you ! 
<|uit  yer  houhl  of  his  reverence  this  moment  !  ’  insisted  a  stunly  friend 
at  the  other  side.  ‘  No,  not  till  1  get  wan  k-k-iss;  no,  af  1  died  for  it, 
1  won’t  lace  go.’  Father  .Mathew,  seeing  that  unpleasant  consequences 
were  likely  to  ensue  if  Jim’s  rather  inconvenient  request  were  not  at 
once  complied  with,  resolved  to  make  him  happy,  and  accordingly 
kis'ti'd  Jim  on  both  cheeks,  saying,  ‘Now,  James,  my  dear,  go  home 
and  remain  quiet,  and  be  a  sensible  boy  for  the  future.’  The  ‘hoy,’ 
we  may  remark,  was  not  much  short  of  forty  years  of  nge.  Jim  ndin- 
quisln'd  his  grasp  of  the  skirt  of  the  coat,  and  retired,  proud  of 
his  achievement. 

Some  ix'raons  liavo  affected  to  think  that  the  immense 
of  the  temjx'rance  reformation  in  Ireland  was  much  ado  alK)ut 
nothing;  hut  this  can  only  be  the  expression  of  mere  ignorance. 
Judgi»s,  in  their  ojK'ning  addresses,  congratulated  grand  juries 
on  the  lightness  of  the  calendar,  and  the  general  diminution  of 
crime  in  the  counties  through  which  they  passed.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  statement  of  facts  which  puts  the  evidence  of  the 
Inmetit  lieyond  any  doubt,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  influence 
of  intempt'nince  in  the  promotion  of  social  evil,  and  the  influence 
of  the  teinjH'rance  reformation  in  diminishing  every  kind  of 
crime,  thev  arc  most  noteworthv  : — 

As  a  conclusive  ]»roof  that  the  diminution  of  crime  was  one  of  the 
necessary  consequences  of  the  spread  of  temperance  among  those  classes 
of  the  cainmuniiy  most  liable  to  be  tempted  to  acts  of  violence  or  dis- 
hoiu‘sty,  some  few  facts  from  the  official  records  of  the  time  may  be 
quoUni  hen*.  They  are  Uiken  from  returns  of  ‘  outrages  specially 
re|>orUHi  by  the  constabulary,’  from  the  yeiu*  1837  to  the  year  1811, 
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both  included.  The  number  of  homicides,  which  was  247  in  1838, 
wa!<  only  105  in  1841.  There  were  91  cases  of  *  firing  at  the  person  * 
reported  in  1837,  and  but  66  in  1841.  The  ‘assaults  on  police’  were 
91  in  1837,  and  but  58  in  1841.  Incendiary  fires,  which  were  us 
many  I-^O  i**  1838,  were  390  in  1841.  Kobheries,  thus  specially 
reported,  diminished  wonderfully — from  725  in  1837,  to  257  in  1841  ! 
The  ofience  of  ‘killing,  cutting,  or  maiming  cattle’  was  also  seriously 
lessoned;  the  cases  reported  in  1839  being  433,  to  213  in  1841.  The 
dt'creasc  in  eases  of  ‘  robb(*ry  of  arms’  was  most  significant ;  from  being 
246  in  1837,  they  were  but  111  in  1841.  The  offence  of  ‘  ap]M‘aring  in 
arms’  showed  a  favourable  diminution,  falling  from  110  in  1837,  to  66 
in  1841.  The  effect  of  sobriety  on  ‘faction  fights’  was  equally  re¬ 
markable.  There  were  20  of  such  cases  in  1839,  and  8  in  1841.  The 
dangerous  offence  of  ‘rescuing  prisoners,’  which  was  represented  by 
34  in  1837,  had  no  return  in  1841  ! 

Without  entering  farther  into  d(*tail,  the  following  return  of  the 
numlKT  committed  during  a  period  of  seven  years — from  1839  to  1845 
— must  bring  conviction  home  to  the  mind  of  any  rational  and  dispas¬ 
sionate  person,  that  sobriety  is  good  for  the  individual  and  the  com¬ 
munity  : — 

Year.  Total  Number. 

1839  .  12,049 

1840  .  11,194 

1841  .  9,287 

1842  .  9,875 

1843  .  8,620 

1844  .  8,042 

1845  .  7,101 

The  number  of  sentences  of  death  and  transportation  evidenced  the 
operation  of  some  powerful  and  beneficial  influence  on  the  public  morals. 
The  number  of  capital  sentences  in  eight  years — from  1839  to  1816 — 
was  as  follows :  — 

Year.  Nunibor  of  Sontonces. 


I  he  sentences  to  transportation  during  the  same  period — from  1839 
to  1846 — exhibited  the  like  w'onderful  result: — 

Year.  Number  of  Sentonces. 

1839  .  916 

1840  .  751 

1841  .  643 

1842  .  667 

.  482 

.  526 

.  428 

.  5(H 
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Father  Mathew,  it  is  well  known,  involved  himstdf  in  insur¬ 
mountable  difficulties  by  his  labours  for  the  good,  of  his  country. 
This  is  now  easily  understocxl — his  travels  from  place  to  jdace ; 
the  necessary  machinery  connecttxl  with  so  vast  a  movement 
were  sources  of  considerable  exjx-'nse,  and  it  seems  that  no 
efforts  were  made  to  aid  him  in  his  designs.  His  generosity 
was  unbounded  and  lavish  in  the  extreme,  and  in  many  parti¬ 
culars,  to  our  minds,  foolish  and  needless,  lint  we  must  not 
establish  too  severe  a  code  of  censorship ;  he  had  to  deal  with  a 
nation  of  sensuous  and  impressible  children  ;  he  had  to  ])rovi(lc 
umnsement  for  innocent  senses;  music  and  decorations  were  the 
princi|)al  things  on  which  he  relied  to  fill  the  aching  void  caused 
by  the  whiskey;  the  tem|)erancc  band,  the  drum,  and  the  tein- 
pcrancc  medal.  These  were  the  means,  not  very  dignified,  but 
ver\'  necessarv,  on  which  he  relied  to  aid  his  moral  movement. 
For  the  expi'uses  of  all  these  things,  in  many  parts  of  Ireland, 
he  became  jKTsonally  respmsible,  for  he  had  not  the  slightest 
taste  or  ear  for  music  ;  his  formation  and  patronage  of  bands  of 
town  and  village  musicians  was  for  the  8im])le  benevolent  pur- 
iH)se  and  object  of  creating  counter-attractions  to  the  public- 
hou&e,  or  the  whiskev-bootli.  “He  could  scarce! v  distinguish 
one  air  from  another  ;  and  as  for  turning  a  tune,  he  could  as 
soon  have  turiK'd  the  universe.*’  His  voice  was,  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  most  inehKlious;  but  even  in  the  devotional  services  of  his 
church,  it  was  only  simplv  disagreeable ;  but  he  loved  to  be 
stuniUHl  by  the  alternate  sliriek  and  roar  of  a  genuine  teinjier- 
ance  band,  shrill  fifes,  and  the  rattle  of  the  smaller  drum,  and 
the  thunder  of  the  big  drum;  these  were  very  pleasant  to  him, 
bt'cause  they  emanatiMl  from  a  band,  and  where  there  was  a 
band  there  was  a  reading-roi>m,  and  where  tliere  was  a  reading- 
room  there  was  a  stronghold  of  temjx'ranee.  Moreover,  his 
great  desire  was  to  promote  innocent  amusements  among  tlio 
jKH»ple.  What  hojK'  can  there  be  of  reclaiming  a  sensuous  and 
Ignorant  |>opiiiution  merely  by  self-denial  and  didactic  essays 
on  temp'rance.  without  amusements,  harmless  and  cheerful  in 
themsidves  ?  Hence,  of  coursi',  wherever  he  w’eiit,  he  created 
the  villag<*  tea-jKirtv — sometimes  a  very  primitive  affair.  Alter 
administering  the  pltnlge  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  of  course, 
the  A|K)stle  retirixl  to  some  “Hall,”  usually  some  low-ceihnl, 
humble  room,  In'ing  hung  round  with  the  banners  of  the  temper¬ 
ance  s»H*ietie8  of  the  neighl>ourhood.  Long  narrow  tables,  made 
of  planks,  down  the  centre,  ri'splendent  in  all  the  glories  of  tea¬ 
pots  and  cotl'iH}-jK)ts,  Inuiring  mountains  of  bread-and-butter ;  a 
giH^ly  show  of  currant-cake,  the  richest  of  cream  and  the 
whitest  of  sugar ;  and  the  young  and  old  sitting  round, 

from 
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the  graiulniotlicr  to  the  child  in  arms;  elderly  ladies  with 
ehowv  caps,  broad  borders  and  flaring  ribbons,  with  a  pretty 
sprinkling  of  domestic  tyrants,  rude,  coarse  men,  who  had  for¬ 
merly,  and  not  long  since,  been  the  curse  of  the  village  ;  over 
the  chair  the  emblazoned  letters,  usually  yellow  on  stripes  of 
green  calico,  “  Cead  MiUe  Fealtha**  in  plain  English,  a  handml 
thonmnd  treleomes! — and  a  hundred  thousand  welcomes  did  await 
him  wherever  he  went.  The  mission  of  the  holy,  earnoj^t  man, 
was  as  simple  a  mission  as  ever  man  engaged  in,  but  it  did  its 
work.  !Men  and  w'omen  felt  and  beheld  such  a  change  pass 
over  themselves,  their  lives,  families,  and  neighbourhoods,  that 
it  is  not  wonderful  he  should  have  been  thought  to  possess 
the  p()wer  of  working  miracles,  and  it  needed  his  constant  in¬ 
cessant  disclaiming.  Yet  all  his  disdaiming  proved  unavailing. 
In  the  greatest  8im])licity  of  heart  and  speech  he  expressed  his 
own  disbelief  in  his  own  miraculous  povvers.  “  Persons  of 
strong  religious  belief,^’  he  said,  **  have  importuned  mo  to  give 
them  a  blessing,  and  let  them  go  awiiy.  I  cannot,  as  1  said 
Ix'fore,  bless  them  ;  but  I  can  say,  God  bless  you.  I  use  neither 
candle,  nor  holy  water,  nor  go  through  any  ceremony,  but 
“  merely  give  them  a  blessing.  1  have  seen  Protestants  invoking 
“a  blessing.^^  It  would  not  do,  say  what  ho  might ;  hundreds 
of  thoustinds  in  Ireland  believed  ho  possessed  a  charm,  and 
after  his  death  the  charm  >vas  supposed  to  abide,  and  to  emanate 
from  his  grave.  Mr.  Maguire  relates  some  amusing  instances 
of  his  utter  innocence  of  all  musical  prescience  or  sensibility  ; 
but,  however  rude  the  band  might  be,  at  the  great  tea  or  pro¬ 
cession,  Father  Mathew  would  always  rise  and  bow  gracefully 
to  his  j)0()r  simple  orchestra,  and  say,  “  I  thank  you,  gentlemen  ! 
thank  you  very  much,  for  your  heaufiful  music  and  here  is 
an  instance : — 

^^hen  the  band  have  done  themselves  justice,  they  again  proceed  to 
the  “  orchestra.**  Some  whispered  consultaiion  is  seen  to  be  carri(‘d 
on  ;  and  shortly  after,  a  member  of  that  important  body  makes  his  way 
through  the  crowded  room  to  where  Father  Mjithew  is  s(‘ated,  and 
announces  his  message,  which  resulted  iii  the  following  dialogue  : — 
i  iaze  your  reverence,  the  gintlemen  of  the  band  would  like  to  know 
what  chnne  your  reverence  would  prefer.’*  “Oh,  my  dear,  anything 
the  gentlemen  please  themselves.”  “Your  reverence,  they’d  like  to 
lave  it  to  yourself.”  “  Well,  my  dear,  ‘  (lod  Save  the  Queen’  is  a  very 
fine  air,  and  so  is  ‘Patrick’s  Day.’  ”  “  I’m  afeard,  sir,  we’re  only 

learning  them  chimes  ;  but  would  your  reverence  like  the  ‘  Conquering 
Haro?’”  “Hadn’t  we  that  before,  my  dear?”  “Well,  you  had, 
your  reverence.  Perlnips  your  reverence  would  be  after  liking  ‘  Ijove 
’“that’s  a  mighty  sweet  thing.”  “  It  is  indeed,  my  d(*ar,  a  very 
mce  air;  but  hadn’t  we  that  also?”  “  Well,  you  had,  your  reverence; 
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but  the  of  tlie  bund  thought  you’d  like  to  pluze  yourst  lf.” 

FulhtT  Mathew,  of  course,  understood  the  limiU'd  nature  of  the  band’s 
r^pertoire^  and  so  he  gravely  culled  for  the  “  CoiKjuering  Hero,”  and 
expresscai  a  hojHJ  that  it  might  be  followed,  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing,  by  that  delightful  air,  “  Love  not.”  The  band  felt  the  more 
proud  at  having  paid  this  graceful  (compliment,  and  they  executed  the 
doomed  pieces  of  music  several  times  that  night  with  unabated  vigour 
and  undiminish(‘d  discord. 

In  six  months  afu*r,  one  could  not  have  recognised  that  village  band; 
for  then  they  played  air,  and  waltz,  and  march  music,  with  harmony 
and  prtHjision.  It  was  its  tirst  night’s  public  performance  that  so  long 
haunted  my  memory. 

After  the  great  regenerating  w’ork  of  wdiicli  he  had  been  the 
instrument  in  Ireland,  it  was  very  natural  that  he  should  visit 
Kngland  on  his  temperance  mission.  lie  w^as  the  lion  of  the 
tk'uson  ;  multitudes  who  w'ere  little  disposed  to  take  tlie  pledge 
or  live  his  life  of  simplicity  and  self-denial,  were  curious  to  see 
the  man  who  had  w’rought  such  w’onders.  The  follow  ing  anec¬ 
dote  of  his  interview'  w  ith  Lord  Hrougham  is  amusing : — 

During  his  stay  in  London,  Father  Mathew  met  the  most  distin- 
guishtHl  men  of  the  day,  w’ho  had  been  invited  to  meet  the  great  moral 
ncformer.  He  created  no  small  amusement  to  a  large  party  at  the 
hospitable  mansion  of  au  Irish  nobleman  by  his  attempts,  partly  play- 
lul,  but  also  partly  serious,  to  make  a  convert  of  Lord  liroughain,  who 
resisted,  good-humoureilly  but  resolutely,  the  efforts  of  his  dangtTous 
neighl)our.  “  1  drink  very  little  w’ine,”  said  Lord  Brougham  ;  ‘‘  only 
half  a  glass  at  lunch(H)n,  and  two  half  glasses  at  dinner;  and  though 
iny  medieal  advisc*rs  told  me  1  should  increase  the  quantity,  1  refused 
to  do  so.”  “  They  are  w  rong,  my  lord,  for  advising  you  to  increase  the 
(pmntity,  and  you  are  wrong  in  taking  the  small  (juantity  you  do;  hut 
1  have  my  hopes  of  you.”  And  so,  after  a  pleasant  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  learned  lord,  Father  Mathew  invested  his  lordship  w  ith  tlie 
silver  medal  and  rihhou,  the  insignia  and  collar  of  the  new  Order  of  the 
Bath.  “  Then  I  will  keep  it,”  said  Lord  Brougham,  “  and  take  it  to 

the  Hous(',  where  I  shall  he  sure  to  meet  old  Lord - the  worse  of 

liquor,  and  I  w  ill  put  it  on  him.”  The  announcement  of  this  int(‘n- 
tion  was  received  with  much  laughter,  for  the  noble  lord  referrc'd  to 
was  notorious  as  a  persistent  worshipper  of  Bacchus.  Lord  Brougham 
was  us  giKxi  as  his  word  ;  for,  on  meeting  the  veteran  peer  w  ho  was  so 

celebrated  for  his  potations,  he  said:  ‘‘Lord - ,  1  have  u  prewait 

Irom  Father  Mathew  for  you,”  and  passed  the  ribbon  rapidly  over  his 

nei*k.  “  Then  1  tell  you  w'hat  it  is,  Brougham  ;  by - !  I  will  ktvp 

soIht  for  this  night,”  said  his  lordsliip,  who  kept  his  vow’,  to  the  great 
amazement  of  his  friends. 

He  met  the  great  Duke — another  distinguished  conqueror — 
hut  ui)on  a  widely  different  held  of  ^lory.  The  Duke  was  sin¬ 
gularly’  gracious  to  him  ;  he  entertained  for  his  character  and 
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services  great  respect.  “  I  ought  to  claim  your  Grace  as  one  of 
“  ours/’  said  the  priest  to  the  soldier.  “  How  can  that  l)e, 
“  Father  Hathew  >”  said  the  Duke ;  “  I’m  not  a  teetotaller, 
“  though  I’m  a  very  nuKlerate  man.”  “  But  you  are  a  teinper- 
“  aiice  man,  your  brace ;  for  if  you  had  not  so  cool  a  lu'ad 
“  you  would  not  have  been  the  illustrious  Duke  of  AVellington.” 
Ills  reception  at  Norwich  by  the  gooil  bishop,  Dr.  Stanley,  will 
be  in  our  reader’s  recollection.  The  Bishop  greeted  him  with 
an  etupressment  of  manner  so  remarkable  that  Ih-otestant  Ope¬ 
rative  Associations  saw  some  danger  to  the  Brotestantism  of  the 
country  from  the  friendly  greeting.  With  alibis  prodigality  of 
usefulness,  it  is  sad  to  think  that  the  great  men  who  confessed 
their  indebtedness  to  him  for  the  benefits  conferred  upon  their 
estates,  and  the  country  which  reaped  such  advantages  from  his 
nioveinents,  permitted  him  to  work  on  unaided.  As  we  have 
said,  he  became  involved  in  difficulties,  as  every  Society  would 
very  sjieedily  be,  if  it  did  all  its  work  through  its  treasurer,  with¬ 
out  the  little  arrangements  arising  from  subscriptions  and  col¬ 
lections.  It  was  supposed  that  heather  ^Mathew  was  reaping  a 
fortune  by  the  sale  of  medals  and  cards.  The  dear  simple,  im- 
jirudent  man  got  medals  and  cards,  to  he  sure,  hut  gave  them 
nearly  all  away.  The  vindication  he  was  compelled  to  offer  was 
as  ample  as  it  was  affecting  and  shameful.  But  of  all  amusing 
things  is  the  account  of  a  meeting  called  and  convened  in  the 
Theatre  Boyal,  Dublin,  after  it  was  felt  that  he  had  lifted  all 
Ireland  into  a  moral  region  of  happiness  and  peace.  The  re(|ui- 
sition  for  the  meeting  was  signed  by  two  dukes,  four  marquises, 
nineteen  earls,  ten  viscounts  and  barons,  four  Catholic  bishops, 
upwards  of  forty  baronets,  thirty  members  of  parliament,  and 
an  immense  array  of  clergymen  of  all  persuasions,  deputy  lieu¬ 
tenants  and  magistrates  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
Duke  of  Leinster  presided  over  the  meeting.  Such  an  array  of 
rank  and  fashion  and  beauty  had  scarcely  ever  slum,  even 
within  the  walls  of  the  theatre,  before :  and  what  an  exhibition 
Mr.  Maguire  makes  of  the  result  of  the  meeting,  ^fr. 'Purcell, 
the  eminent  mail  contractor  for  Ireland,  through  whom  it  was 
conyeiK'd,  made  the  extraordinary  statement,  “  not  one-twentieth 
“  ot  the  grand  folks  who  signed  the  requisition  paid  a  farthing,” 
and  the  result  of  it  was  the  following  edifying  and  instructive 
balance  sheet. 

£  «.  d. 
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M('antiino  eXix'iiscs  pressed  more  and  more  heavily  upon 
Father  Mathew,  and  while  publicly  administering  the  pledge  in 
Dublin,  all  ideas  of  the  wealth  he  had  accunndattMl  were  dissi- 
jMitoil  by  his  arrest  for  the  balance  of  an  account  of  a  medal 
manufacturer.  The  bailiff  knelt  do\^Ti  to  take  the  pledge,  and 
slipped  the  writ  into  l^'ather  Mathew’s  hand.  It  was  well  for 
the  Ihiiliff  that  Father  Mathew’s  presence  of  mind  did  not  desert 
him ;  he  continued  to  administer  the  ])ledge,  and  so  covere<l  the 
treachery,  which  might  have  been  somewhat  painfully  rewarded 
by  the  vast  indignant  mass,  had  they  known  the  embarrassment 
of  their  bidnved  Ajx>stle.  Of  course,  he  was  released  from  the 
j)re8sure  of  anxieties  he  ought  never  to  have  felt  or  known, 
’fhe  tennwrance  movement  found  him  pursuing  the  quiet  avo¬ 
cations  of  his  ])rie8thood.  Lavish  enough  of  his  small  means 
even  in  that  i)osition,  by  his  adoption  of  the  pledge  the  country 
was  placinl  all  Ix'fore  him,  ap|H'aling  to  his  spontaneous  and 
tender  nature  without  any  addition  of  means.  We  have  no 
space  to  continue  matters  of  detail.  We  cannot,  however,  fbr- 
iH'ar  to  remark  iqxm  the  admirable  absence  of  all  relation  what¬ 
ever  to  |xditicnl  movement  on  the  part  of  the  great  ])reacher  of 
tomj>erance  ;  he  dreaded  the  association  of  O’Connell  with  the 
movement ;  but  that  wary  apostle  of  “  Repale”  saw’  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  idcntifjring  himself  w  ith  it,  and  no  doubt  a  little  sha¬ 
dowed  its  career.  Then  came  the  mournful  years  of  the  famine, 
and,  dark  as  they  were,  they  bring  out  in  marked  and  glowing 
light  the  character  of  this  beautiful  noble  man.  No  w’retched- 
ness,  no  plague  nor  jH'stilence  dauntixl  him ;  he  w'as  almost 
ubiquitous  in  his  incessant  movements  amidst  scenes  of  the  most 
teariul  misc'ry ;  he  exhihitcnl  for  the  poor,  what  h«  never  exhi- 
bitt*<l  for  himself,  a  clear  and  shrewd  and  pnictical  as  w’ell  as  a 
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tender  mind.  ^Ir.  llathbone,  of  Liverpool,  seems  to  have  been 
umazed  by  the  manner  of  the  man  revealed  to  him.  lie  had  visited 
Ireland  with  Mrs.  Rath  bone  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  in 
what  way  the  famine  and  its  consequences  might  be  alleviated, 
and  even  he  seems  to  have  shrunk  back  a  little  appalled  at 
Father  ^lathcw’s  invitations  to  step  witli  him  into  houses  where 
many  inhabitants  were  sick  and  dying  with  typhus  fever. 
Father  ^lathew’s  poor  home,  always  without  carj)et,  and  with 
very  little  furniture,  was,  Mr.  Rathbone  says,  then  only  car- 
p('ted  with  the  remains  of  straw,  for  the  Apostle  filled  it  at 
night  with  poor  creatures  who  had  no  other  home.  If  soup 
committees  found  their  oatmeal  bad  or  their  boilers  doubtful, 
they  looked  to  the  parochial  efficiency  of  Father  Mathew  to 
provide  the  tests  and  to  bring  about  the  remedy.  William 
Kathlx)ne  understood  the  manner  of  man  ho  had  to  deal  with — 
a  man  who  could  as  soon  fly  in  the  air  as  keep  accounts — a  man 
who  would  plunge  himself  into  every  kind  of  distress  rather 
than  see  the  distress  around  him  unrelieved.  He  visited  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  spent  some  considerable  time  there  in  the  object  of  his 
beloved  mission.  Rather  cruelly  badgered  and  misunderstood 
by  the  extreme  anti-slaverv  party,  and  just  as  equally  misun¬ 
derstood  and  misrepresented  by  Jefferson  Davis  and  the  extreme 
pro-slavery  party,  he  pursued  his  mission  and  expressed  no 
opinion  adverse  or  favourable  to  the  great  national  institutions. 
He  came  home  to  die.  The  records  of  this  volume  leave  before  us 
the  imj)re8sion  that  he  died  of  that  fabulous  disease — a  broken 
heart.  The  attacks  upon  his  personal  honour  on  the  score  of 
debt — debt  naturally  contracted,  and  to  be  forgiven,  if  ever 
debt  was,  since  it  arose  from  the  inevitable  necessities  of  his 
work,  without  helpers  or  committees — disappointment  arising 
from  the  failing  of  expec^tations  in  family  resources,  health 
broken  down  by  a  world  of  work — paralysis  of  the  frame ;  all 
brought  about  his  end.  lie  sleeps  on  the  banks  of  his  beloved 
river,  in  the  city  of  his  happiest  ministrations. 
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OUR  ENGLISH  PAINTING,  IN  ITS  SOCIAL  ASPECT.* 


OURS  is  a  century  of  restless  and  insatiable  activity  ;  of 
earnest  and  energetic  work.  Life  is  said  to  consist  in 
active  doing ;  and  occupations  of  all  kinds  have  come  to  be  held 
as  something  sacred.  In  their  vigorous  protests  against  the  shams 
and  hypocTisies  of  an  artificial  and  indifferent  age,  men  are 
ready  to  revive  the  paradoxes  of  a  former  time  ;  to  build  in  their 
high  places  a  fresh  altar  to  the  ^lory  of  labour,  and  to  declare 
that  honest  work  is  of  more  practical  importance  than  the  super¬ 
fluity  called  ‘  prayer.' 

Not  only  have  they  ceased  to  believe  in  the  inherent  evil  of 
matter,  but  they  have  taken  certain  maxims  from  Arnold, 
Coleridge,  Carlyle,  and  the  Platouists  themselves,  and  have 
combing  them  into  a  new  fonn  of  worship  called  ‘‘  huiiian 
muscularity.**  The  **  very  strong  man  Kwasind,**  whom  Long¬ 
fellow  has  celebratwl  in  his  Hiawatha  has  become  the  hero 
of  the  dav,  and  reading  ‘athletes*  are  the  objects  of  admiration. 

Now,  in  all  reactions,  however  genuine,  there  is  a  danger 
of  fatal  exaggeration.  Mr.  Kingsley,  in  his  Phaeton  shows 
some  knowledge  of  human  nature,  \^men  he  comically  pictures 
the  modem  materialist,  developed  out  of  the  dreamy  “  spiri¬ 
tualist,*’  falling  down  to,  and  worshipping  broken  steam- 
engines,  with  fnigments  of  outworn  electric  telegraphs  for  his 
gtKis,  in  the  farther  and  inevitable  phase  of  his  mental  develop¬ 
ment.  There  is  a  danger  of  one-sidedness  when  we  forget  that 
our  faculties  stand  in  aoiiblc  constitution. 

The  intellect  should  never  be  separated  from  the  imagination. 
A  struggle  is  unnatural  between  these  two  faculties ;  but  where, 
a.s  in  Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  the  two  principles,  without  strang¬ 
ling  each  other,  are  united  or  fused  in  double  activity,  there  we 
may  remark  the  richest  culmination  in  the  annals  of  our  history 
or  literature.  The  undefinable  combination  of  sentiment  and 
reason  may  he  observed  in  the  characters  of  the  greatest  men. 
Art  and  Science  should  go  hand-in-hand. 


•1.  Pomts  of  Confaet  Mtceen  Science  and  Art,  By  Cardinal  Wiseman. 
I^ndon:  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1863. 

2.  Lift  of  Turner  (/.  J/.  JF.,  li.A,),  By  Walter  Thombury. 

3.  Selections  from  (he  Writings  of  John  Ruskin.  London:  Smith  and 
Elder. 

d.  E Art  Modems,  Par  Thcophile  Gautier. 
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Deeply  conscious  of  the  social  importance  of  this  fact,  a 
thoughtful  French  critic  of  our  day  deplores  the  progress  of  that 
gross  materialism  which  estimates  things  for  their  immediate 
utility,  and  not  for  their  intrinsic  and  moral  value,  and  which, 
according  to  him,  is  taking  more  and  more  the  direction  of 
humanity.  Often  the  most  valuable  work  is  that  which  is  the 
least  productive  in  the  money-market,  and  those  elevating  and 
soothing  arts,  which  tend  to  refine  and  ennoble  the  spectator,  have 
as  much  jK)sitivo  application,  in  their  manner  of  affecting  the 
soul,  as  the  more  tangible  results  of  the  skill  of  the  mechanic,  or 
the  magical  power  of  the 'engineer,  who  appears  to  transform  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  to  command  matter  to  obey  his  will. 

Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  the  furtherance  of  his  schemes  for 
educational  training  and  the  mental  progress  of  the  masses,  has 
made  no  discovery  when  he  draws  our  attention  to  the  natural 
connexion  between  painting  and  sculpture,  the  points  of  contact 
between  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  optics,  and  endeavours  to 
knit  the  indispensable  union  between  the  mil  and  the  ideal 
into  a  closer  and  more  indissoluble  bond. 

The  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  painting  during  the 
last  few  years  in  England,  is  one  of  the  best  possible  openings 
for  the  mental  cultivation  and  moral  refinement  of  the  people. 

Several  causes  have  fortunately  contributt'd,  of  late,  to  attract 
the  peculiar  interest  which  is  now  manifested  by  the  English 
public  in  the  advancement  of  pictorial  act.  Amongst  these 
causes  may  be  mentioned  the  works  of  Turner^  the  writings  of 
Mr,  Ruskhiy  and  the  schism  of  the  pre-llaphaelites. 

Animated  discussion  is  sometimes  more  likely  to  further  the 
progress  of  truth,  than  tame  acquiescence  in  lifeless  conven¬ 
tionalism.  I  would  rather,’’  said  Dr.  Johnson,  8]x?aking  of 
his  own  reputation  as  an  author,  be  attacked  and  vilified,  than 
be  passed  over  in  silence.”  Of  all  the  benefits  which  the 
genius  of  Turner  conferred  upon  his  contemponiries,  no  one 
was  to  be  compared  to  his  power  of  touching  the  hearts  of  his 
spectators,  and  encouraging  them  to  think,  and  watch  nature, 
for  themselves. 

What  Wordsworth  was,  under  all  his  aspects,  to  the  poets  of 
his  time,  that  was  Turner  to  his  fellow-painters.  Doth  resem¬ 
bled  the  so-calkKl  pre-Daphaelites  (the  tenn  is  in  reality  a  mis¬ 
nomer)  in  their  jxiwer  of  setting  aside  those  abstract  ideas  of 
beauty  and  symmetry  which  must  be  ever  present  more  or  less 
to  the  artist’s  mind,  and  in  the  substitution  of  truth  as  it  is 
luanifested  in  nature.  Doth  endeavoured  to  restore  the  grand 
fundamental  idea,  that  in  order  to  paint  nature,  the  student 
must  diligently  watch  and  imitate  her.  Doth  were  disciples  of 
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Nature  from  their  very  babyhood,  spying  her  out  in  all  her  ways 
— the  one  on  the  breezy  eoniinon  and  the  inoiintain-side,  and  tlie 
other  amidst  the  tangled  shipping  of  the  muddy  lhames.  lloth 
utterly  disearded  and  renounewl  all  line  histrionic  concept  ions 
of  what  nature  ought  to  be,  or  might  bo — reading  the  vast  “  uii- 
])ublishe<i  manuscript  **  around  them  with  earnestness  ol .  heart, 
and  inter|)reting  its  lessons  in  their  own  way*  Jioth  had  to 
fight  with  difficulties,  and  “  in  a  measure  to  create  the  taste  by 
which  they  were  to  be  relished/’ 

Hut,  by  degrees,  in  spite  of  occasional  oddities  and  delects, 
the  magic  of  their  works  has  jK'rnieated  through  stratum  after 
stnitum  of  intelh'cdual  society,  till  it  has  reached  and  affected 
the  he^irts  of  the  people. 

Wordsworth  has  not  won  all  his  laurels  yet,  though  in  his 
case  it  is  lietter  “to  bo  read  a  hundred  times  by  one  reader 
“  than  once  by  a  hundred;”  but  Turner  (thanks  to  the  diligent 
and  often  exaggerated  interpretation  of  one  of  the  most  ehxpient 
writers  of  the  day)  is  already  crownwl  with  success.  And  tlie 
si)cial  effect  of  this  success,  in  correcting  vulgarity  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  curing  inveterate  prejudice,  is  in  every  way  re¬ 
markable. 

rainting,  like  Pmdry,  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  a  power 
which  is  misuscHl  if  it  doi's  not  ennoble  the  soul  of  man,  and 
tc‘ach  us  to  see  with  the  heart,  and  not  only  with  the  eye.  Earth 
is  no  longer  one  vast  j)armlise,  but  the  s|K)ts  of  real  beauty  are 
few'  and  far  Ix't  w  een,  reserved  in  secret  for  those  w  hose  eyes  can 
sc'ltH’t,  and  whose  souls  can  appreciate  them.  The  sentimental 
and  sensitive  (ierman  i)oet,  Jean  l*aul  Richter,  divides  the  lovers 
of  nature  into  two  classes :  there  are  those  who  merely  see 
with  the  eye  of  a  landscape'- g*ardencr,  cutting,  pruning,  and 
adding  according  to  conventional  rules,  creating,  like  Claude  or 
Poussin,  fanciful  ideas  of  their  own  ;  but  there  are  others  who 
may  be  sjud  to  have  a  futhj  eye  for  nature,  w’ho  in  this  world  of 
ours  dis<‘ern  the  gi'rm  of  another  yet  more  fair,  who  recreate 
from  crc'ation  ;  who,  mid  the  rustling  of  earth’s  myriad  trees, 
Ix'inl  humbly  in  adoration,  feeding  themselves  as  unimportant  as 
the  most  fragile  leaves ;  and  w  ho  look  upon  the  temple  of  Nature, 
not  as  an  exhibition  of  statues  and  pictures,  but  as  a  kingdom 
rt'ydete  with  lessons  of  light  and  life. 

It  is  the  men  w'ho  are  animated  by  this  spirit  w'ho  exercise 
the  U'st  inti  lienee  in  the  tHlucation  of  the  jieople.  Party  strife, 
with  the  Shiblxdeths  and  Sibboleths  of  art,  should  be  utterly 
disrt'ganh'd  by  them.  For  truth  is  usually  to  Ix'  found  in  a 
iiHHlium,  W’hereas  prejudice  and  exciUibility  drive  men  to  ex- 
treiiu's. 
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Sydney  Smith  says,  that  “  it  is  the  calling  of  great  men  not  so 
**  much  to  i)reach  new  truths,  as  to  rescue  those  old  truths  from 
“  oblivion,  which  it  is  our  wisdom  to  remember  and  our  weakness 
“  to  forget/^  And  Turner,  the  poet-painter  of  England,  taught 
no  new  thing,  and  belongtKl  to  no  party,  lie  did  not  endeavour 
to  sepirate  the  spirit  from  the  substance,  or  the  substance  from 
the  spirit,  because  he  knew  that  the  real  must  be  the  foundation 
of  the  ideal,  and  that  confusion  must  result  from  a  divorce  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  Manifesting,  like  Wordsworth,  a  dogged  and 
sometimes  defiant  indifference  to  the  strictures  and  criticisms 
of  his  detractors,  he  yet,  in  his  earlier  days,  was  guided  by  a 
pro])er  deference  to  the  truest  rules  of  art. 

Many  had  been  the  dismal  lamentations  over  the  decline  of 
painting  in  our  age,  and  many  the  pedantic  mournings  after  the 
masters  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  but  suddenly  it  became  mani¬ 
fest  that  art  had  not  so  wofullv  declined  after  all,  and  that, 
without  political  patronage  or  the  vigorous  interposition  of 
Government,  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  commonalty  of  Eng¬ 
land  might  be  stimulated  into  fresh  activity  by  the  works  of  a 
little  unattractive-looking  man — a  man  by  no  means  prepossess¬ 
ing  in  scHuety  or  the  relationships  of  ordinary  life ;  blunt,  plcKl- 
diiig,  and  ap))arently  indifferent  in  his  modes  of  action,  but 
with  occasional  generous  instincts  flashing  through  a  rude  exte¬ 
rior.  Tliat  Turner  intended  to  convey  all  the  truths  he  imiier- 
fectly  ecluKxl  or  unconsciously  expressed,  is  a  fact  that  can  by 
no  means  be  assumed.  Those  who  have  been  interpreters  to 
others  of  a  meaning  in  beauty,  which  natures  less  acute  have 
been  unable  to  detect,  are  often  unaware  of  the  importance  of 
their  message ;  and  have  sometimes  had  but  little  expt'rien(*e 
themst'lves  of  the  higher  feelings  they  are  enabh'd  to  excite. 

To  the  people  he  appealed  in  his  ambitious  desire  for 
notorietv,  and  it  was  the  necessities  and  longings  of  the  com- 
munity  which  paintings  like  his  were  eminently  calculated 
to  satisfy.  In  other  words,  art  \vas  with  Turner  no  dead  and 
lifeless  imitation,  no  mere  intellectual  product ;  it  appi^aled  to 
the  moral  sentiments,  and  to  that  real  and  inherent  longing  afU'r 
natural  beauty,  wdiich  even  in  the  most  calculating  money-getter 
is  seldom  entirely  subdued. 

Amongst  the  people  Turner  found  his  most  enthusiastic  critics. 
Aided  by  the  invaluable  agency  of  clever  art-criticism,  a  true 
taste  for  natural  scenery  had  begun  to  spread  amongst  the 
masses ;  and  by  the  time  that  these  pictures  were  exhibited 
as  a  whole,  the  excitement  was  so  great  that  educated  and  un¬ 
educated  spectators  of  all  grades  gazt*d  w’ith  w'onder  at  these 
creations.  To  a  few  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  amateurs 
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nnd  artisans  it  sooniod  as  if  they  had  Wn  treadinj^  on  onchante<l 
land,  or  j^izing  through  some  strangy  nnd  l)ewildering  lens  at  tlic 
new  and  unfamiliar  forms  of  some  distant  Delectable  Alountaiiis. 
Others  mockefl  and  compared  these  paintings  to  foolish  nnd 
senseless  agglomerations  of  jarring  and  broken  colours.  Ihit 
even  where  the  feeling  was  ignonint,  and  the  admiration  mis¬ 
placed,  some  st'crtd  chonl  of  sympathy  had  been  touched ;  and 
(whatever  might  lx»  the  colours,  or  method,  or  nuxle  of  expression 
adopted)  the  object  of  the  artist,  in  attracting  attention,  had 
been  gaiiunl.  A  power  his  undoubtedly  was,  and  the  citizens 
were  justihed  in  their  enthusiasm,  yet  it  was  often  fitful  and 
uncertain  in  its  effects,  producing  an  impression  which  was 
comical  on  some  minds,  and  exciting  the  astonishment  of  others 
who  could  sc'art'oly  jxirticipate  in  its  results. 

Here  and  there  a  sympathetic  lover  of  beauty  (looking  uj>on 
art  as  a  pictorial  language,  whose  highest  office  it  was  to  rej)rc- 
sent  great  truths  and  noble  sentiments)  lost  sight  of  the  mtxdui- 
nical  deficiencies  which  were  a])parent,  forgot  the  element 
of  the  ludicrous  which  was  closely  l>ordering  on  the  sublime, 
nnd  w’as  bc^myed  into  flights  of  paradoxical  and  exaggerated 
pniisc.  For,  in  truth,  even  where  Turner  failed,  there  was 
something  not  desendng  of  contempt  in  these  instances  of 
failure,  wdiich  w’ere  the  mad  strivings  of  a  disap}X)inted  genius 
nf>er  the  unattainable,  endeavouring  to  inter])ret  its  owm  lx‘wil- 
dering  dreams  to  the  wondering  ears  of  its  fellow^-mortals. 

In  the  strangt'r  displays  of  impatience  and  irritation,  in  wdiich 
he  si'enunl  to  fret  himself  against  all  earthly  barriers  in  hfs  vain 
longing  to  represent  eternal  beauty.  Turner  frantically  sought 
to  snggt'sf  wrhat  he  co\dd  not  portray.  In  an  unworthy  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  nt'oessary  materials  of  Art,  ho  became  regiirdless  of 
the  pigments  he  em])loyed — dabbing  on  colour  in  useless  patches, 
nnd  w’orking  with  dull  earths  or  vegetables,  which  have,  in  many 
cases,  change<l  fnmi  their  original  hue. 

Archimo<les,  in  a  romantic  age,  had  talked  al>out  lifting  the 
world ;  but  a  little  browm-eoated,  matter-of-fact-looking  modern 
artist,  of  our  sober  nineteenth  century,  endeavoured  in  his  latter 
days  to  pull  the  w’orld  to  pieces  in  his  pictures,  to  drag  out  its 
lH)wels  of  fire  and  flixid — scatter  them  far  and  wide,  and  derange 
the  physical  universt',  w^hen,  in  a  saner  condition.  Turner  en¬ 
joyed  in  nature  not  only  what  he  saw,  but  that  exquisite  poetry 
(w'o  can  call  it  nothing  less)  which  it  suggested  in  his  own 
mind  ;  for,  if  we  anatomize  a  love  for  nature,  we  shall  find  it  to 
l>e  imagination  itself. 

Hy  his  poems,  in  colour  or  in  form,  the  taste  of  thousands 
around  him  was  unconsciously  moulded  ;  for  this  man,  w  hatever 
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hifl  private  character  may  have  been,  could  not  fail  to  impress 
the  minds  of  others  with  his  own  sympathy  for  the  beauties  of 
the  natural  world,  and  taught  unconsciously  with  tho  brush, 
instead  of  with  the  pen. 

In  pictures,  like  his  “  Ulysses  and  Polyphemus,”  an  impression 
is  left  upon  the  mind  much  like  reading  a  poem  of  Ossian's. 
lie  deals  with  the  wild,  the  shadowy,  and  the  mysterious,  and 
for  these  he  has  recourse  to  his  wonderful  atmospheric  effects. 
The  cold  blue  creeps  slowly  up  the  horizon,  blending  with  the 
mists  of  evening.  The  sun  bums  like  a  ball  of  fire  through  the 
dark  clouds,  and  red  and  terrible  the  reflection  falls  upon  the 
swelling  waters.  The  indistinct  form  of  the  blinded  Cyclop  is 
faintly  seen  in  the  distance,  his  huge  hand  clenched  over  his 
head  in  the  impotence  of  maddened  rage,  and  in  front  the 
graceful  Nereides  are  just  discerned  among  the  waves  guiding 
away  tho  triumphant  galley.  What  Homer  imagined  in  his 
darkness,  the  modern  artist  translates  in  glowing  colours.  Again, 
in  his  scones  of  Shipwreck”  we  have  an  instance  of  his  peculiar 
power,  a  skill  not  exercised  with  tho  idle  intention  of  merely 
exciting  a  vulgar  terror,  but  generally  of  impressing  some  great 
moral  lesson  u})on  the  minds  of  the  sjxjctators.  The  artistic  merit 
of  the  painter  in  depicting  the  writhing  and  coiling  forms  of  the 
water,  the  prolonged  agitation  of  the  bursting  surge,  and  the 
wreathed  drapery  of  the  “  yesty  waves,”  has  already  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  attested  by  many  of  the  ablest  connoisseurs.  But  it  w  as 
the  enthralling  sentiment^  combined  with  the  especial  vigour  of 
treatment,  which  gifted  Turner  with  his  power  over  the  English 
people.  As  in  the  darkening  horror — the  shadow  of  the  Angel 
of  Death,  which  hangs  over  the  guilty  slave-ship,  toiling  amidst 
the  yawning  breakers  of  the  maddened  sea,  from  whose  fury 
she  is  in  vain  attempting  to  protect  herself  by  encumbering  the 
tossing  foam  with  the  ghastly  corpses  of  her  cargo — so  in  all 
his  pictures  of  sea-motion,  mist,  and  driving  wind.  Turner 
impresses  us*  with  tho  tremendous  immensity  of  an  Omnipotence 
which  mortals  must  passively  watch  in  awe.  The  artist  has  us 
entirely  in  his  power,  and  so- terrible  is  the  reality  which  he 
has  conjured  up,  that  we  tremble  to  gaze  upon  it.  Woe  to 
tho  helpless  barks,  built  by  the  pride  of  man,  which  are  being 
rocked  by  tho  sepulchral  waves  of  the  great  deep,  dashed  up 
the  crashing  and  recoiling  mountains  of  heaving  water,  ready 
to  be  engulphod  by  the  hungry  chasms  which  are  gaping 
beneath  !  Woe  to  the  dismantled  hulks,  left  alone  wdth  their 
doomed  crew  beneath  tho  lurid  and  fiery  clouds,  till  the  day 
when  the  sea  shall  give  buck  its  dead  ;  and  woo  for  the  forsaken 
beings  holding  by  some  mast  or  rock,  or  some  drifting  fragment 
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of  broken  spar,  scarcely  realizing  that  they  are  saved,  but 
st mining  their  agonize<l  eyes  towards  the  dreadful  tomb  of  those 
l)eloved  ones,  whom  they  may  never  again  welcome  on  eartli, 
as  if  in  a  prolonge<l  endurance  of  drowning,  they  are  gazing 
u|>on  dying  men,  and  for  them  the  world  and  its  doings  arc 
diminished  to  a  great  distam'e  ! 

Occasionally  the  pi'ople  could  not  understand  scenes  like 
these,  or  when  they  did  they  could  scarcely  Ix^ar  to  face 
them.  Then  from  the  same  hand  came  pictures  of  soothing 
ri'st,  of  perfect  quietness  and  repose ;  voices  pleasant  from 
the  country,  with  the  plain  healthy  food  of  our  English 
s<*enery ;  gentle  ripples  of  land ;  little  hills  (that  seem,  as 
Mi-s.  ilrowning  expresses  it,  as  if  ‘‘the  finger  of  God  had 
“  touched  the  land  and  left  its  impress  l)ehind).*’  To  men  who 
have  Imvii  wearu'd  bv  the  conventional  life  which  is  hxl  in 
town,  such  scenes  come  with  a  j)eculiar  teaching  of  their  own. 
There  are  times  in  this  busy  nineteenth  century  of  ours,  when 
men’s  heads  are  aching  with  the  vain  attempt  to  analyze  the 
doings  of  Providence,  w^hen  their  hearts  are  w’earietl  by  the 
ceaseless  routine  of  a  bread-getting  profession,  or  fevered  by  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  ;  and  it  is  at  these  times  that  they  can  best 
estimate  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  scenery,  and,  amidst  the 
confusion  and  din  of  an  active  or  struggling  manhood,  can  hear 
ap^iin  the  “  still  small  voice  ”  which  s|>oke  to  them  in  boyluxKl, 
w’ith  a  gentle  reminder  of  lessons  which  have  been  forgotten. 
Nature  comes  to  them,  then,  with  no  surface-pictures,  pretty  and 
cold,  manufactured  in  a  London  studio,  but  wdth  a  true  earnest 
jMnver  of  its  own,  striking  new  chords  in  their  hearts,  and 
shaping  melodies  in  their  lives. 

Whether  or  not  Turner  instinctively  understood  this,  it  is 
certain  that  in  vaiious  pictures  of  his  he  succeedecl  in  conveying 
a  pi'culiar  idea  of  grateful  and  refreshing  repose.  At  such 
times  he  avoided,  as  if  ])urj>osely,  all  straining  after  effect,  and  all 
false  and  exagg<'rated  excitement  (faults  into  wdiich  at  other 
periods  he  had  In^en  l)etrayed).  He  did  not  fall  into  Claude’s 
mistake  of  crowding,  or  unnaturally  combining  his  details ;  such 
a  method  would  have  interfered  with  the  idea  of  ;vsY.  He 
recognise<l  the  fact,  that  the  most  beautiful  scenes  and  faces  arc 
the  calmest.  To  the  s]wtator,  in  these  paintings,  the  illusion 
is  comnlete.  The  skies  hang  smiling  over  the  earth  for 
joy.  The  birds  sing,  and  the  whole  landscape  is  comj)letely 
harmonious.  The  tired  clerk  or  artisan,  fiTsh  from  the  bustle 
of  the  crow’ded  city,  can  almost  heat'  the  rippling,  like  a  musical 
cadence,  of  the  w^ater  which  is  s|)arkling  in  the  river;  ho  can 
almost /JW  the  geniality  and  warmth  of  that  sunshine  wdiich  is 
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mellowing  the  golden  distance,  and  in  which  the  trees  and 
flowers  seem  to  delight  to  bask.  If  he  wishes  for  a  scene  in 
which  the  solitude  may  be  even  more  complete,  he  will  turn  to 
such  as  the  “  Bay  of  Baiie.^*  Here  Silence  must  surely  dwell, 
and  her  sister  Echo  would  never  be  heard.  <  )nly  ruins  tell  of 
mail  and  his  departed  glory.  The  spider  is  spinning  its  web  in 
the  ancient  palaces,  the  bee  is  murmuring  over  the  moss-grown 
walls,  whilst  the  scaly  serpent  languidly  uncoils  his  curving 
folds  in  undisturbed  security.  Even  the  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses  do  not  seem  to  belong  to  mortal  beings  ;  they  are 
of  a  different  genus  from  the  lovelorn  Strephon  and  affected 
Phillis,  whose  inane  speeches  weary  us  in  pastoral  poetry  :  they 
must  1)0  the  guanlian  spirits  of  the  place.  It  is  a  representation 
of  the  past  and  present,  life  and  death  blended  in  an  indescribable 
manner  together,  but  just  as  they  are  always  really  together 
though  we  recognise  them  not ;  for  death  is  present  wdth  us 
every  moment  of  our  existence,  and  does  not  wait  for  the  passing 
of  seventy  yeare. 

But  the  hand  of  a  skilled  modem  artist  can  do  even 
more  than  this,  in  silently  teaching  the  people.  If  we  visit 
‘‘Carthage  in  its  decline,^'  we  may  find  Gibbon’s  philosophy 
einboditHl  in  a  single  scene.  We  may  see  how  the  pco])le  are 
enervated  by  luxury  and  indulgence ;  how  they  weep  at  the 
idea  of  exile  from  their  fatherland,  and  yet  have  not  courage  to 
be  uj)  and  doing.  Indolent  weakness,  listless  depression,  and 
idle  sorrow  are  all  manifest.  The  very  lands(uij)e  partakes  of  the 
same  (^liaracter.  The  evening  sun  has  gilded  the  halls  with 
splendour,  and  is  now  streaming  down  upon  the  waters,  which, 
rippling  lazily,  roll  sleepily  with  a  jxissive  swell.  Beneath, 
the  people  are  lounging  and  reclining,  and  yet  many  regretful 
eyes  are  turned  with  gloomy  anticipation  towards  that  beloved 
home,  which  is  doomed  to  be  the  grave  of  all  tlieir  joys  and  hope. 
In  another  classical  dream,  that  of  Ilegulus  preparing  for  his 
journey  of  self-sacrifice,  most  painters  would  have  represented 
the  scone  in  a  melancholy  key ;  but  Turner  has  given  us  one  of 
his  most  brilliant  floods  of  sunshine.  And  he  is  right.  Nature 
cannot  sympathize  with  human  sorrow,  and  there  is  something 
very  touching  in  this  contrast,  between  a  presentiment  of 
mourning  and  a  day  of  unclouded  brightness.  In  his  “  Death  of 
“Nelson,”  or  his  “Temeraire  tugged  to  her  hist  IxTth,” 
l  urner  has  depicted  scenes  which  are  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen.  In  the  latter  there  is  a  mysterious  impression  of 
grandeur  conveyt'd,  uj)on  which  Mr.  Buskin  has  already  en¬ 
larged  with  exaggerated  praise.  The  light  is  neither  of  the  day 
nor  the  night.  The  softened  veil  of  twilight  is  not  yet  with- 
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drawn  from  the  stars,  though  the  moon  has  begun  to  shine, 
llie  dying  sun  is  flooding  the  sky  and  sea  with  an  awful  and 
bhx)dy  splendour.  Behind,  towers  the  dismantled  Temeraire, 
pale  in  the  cold  moonlight  and  shadowy  (like  the  phaiitoiu-shi]), 
which  the  Dutch  have  fabltHl  to  glide  on  the  waters) ;  while  the 
sc'n  is  munmiring  its  solemn  dirges  and  its  funeral  requiems  at 
her  feet.  The  well-known  picture  of  the  “  Goddess  of  Discord 
“  in  the  gardcni  of  the  Ilesperides/^  retpiires  no  further  eulogy, 
but  it  may  be  considered  as  a  type  of  the  artist’s  allegorical  and 
imaginative  manner.  For  poetical  force,  it  is  perhaps  superior 
to  any  of  his  works.  Agiin,  we  have  depicted  the  introduction 
of  sin  and  misery  into  an  hitherto  unsullied  Eden.  Beauty  and 
horror,  life  ami  de(*ay,  are  forcibly  contrasted.  The  whole 
landscape  is  fitfully  dark ;  and  black  clouds  hover  over  the 
rocky  mountains,  os  if  “earth  felt  a  wound,  and  nature 
“  sighed  through  all  her  works.”  The  jminter  has  given  free 
vent  to  the  w  ilder  flights  of  his  fancy,  and  has  transporUnl  ns 
to  an  unknow'ii  w'cird  land,  lying  out  of  space  and  out  of  time. 
This  removes  him  for  a  season  from  the  ordinary  canons  of  cri¬ 
ticism,  and  deprives  Mr.  Ruskin’s  objection — that  the  mountains 
n*presentiHl  do  not  resemble  the  Alps,  or  other  well-known 
ranges  in  form— of  the  force  it  w’ould  otherwise  possess.  No¬ 
thing  is  w^anting  to  aid  the  ix)werful  conception  of  the  misery 
of  sin,  which  is  intended  to  be  impressed  upon  the  sj)ectator. 

That  such  |uiintings  were  the  greatest  boon  to  tlie  people  of 
England,  the  subsequent  progress  of  art  may  fully  attest. 
Every  variety  of  scene  has  since  bemi  transfigured  by  the 
gtmius  of  our  landscape-painters,  and  often  with  the  best  effect. 
At  one  time  they  take  us  back  to  the  early  morning-hour,  w  hen 
the  tenderest  hues  and  softest  lights  may  bo  seen  by  the  a('tive 
riser ;  w  hen  from  flower  to  flower  every  chalice  seems  to  wake 
its  fellow’,  and  all  open  to  the  warm  sunlight:  and  when  tlie  lark 
brushes  nw’ay  the  dewy  lustre,  with  wings  quivering  wdth 
gladness,  cleaving  the  morning  mists,  as  he  soars  singing 
from  his  nest.  And  then  again,  they  bring  us  to  the  twilight 
Imur,  w  hen  the  earth  is  cooled  and  freshened,  and  all  is  silent 
and  solemn  :  or  they  load  us  on  to  the  tow  ering  Alps,  with  their 
Tit4in-liinbs  wiapjxd  in  their  snowy  garments,  and  the  ava¬ 
lanches  murmuring  their  confessions  amid  the  aw  ful  solitude ; 
or  plac*e  before  our  eyes  some  quiet  English  scene,  wdth  biitter- 
ciqw  and  daisies  springing  beneath  the  greenwood  trees. 

lo  the  better  underatnnding  of  these  things,  ^Ir.  Ruskin  s 
WTitin^  have,  on  the  whole,  contributed.  Strangely  incompre¬ 
hensible,  and  unaccountably  contradictory,  as  they  set'in  to 
bi'  at  times,  they  are  nevertheless  invaluable  as  contributions 
to  the  historv  of  art. 
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IxK)king  upon  the  natural  and  outward  w’orld  as  having  its 
end  and  complement  in  the  conscious  and  invisible,  and  con¬ 
sidering  nothing  unimportant  which  subserves  the  sublime 
object  of  social  or  monil  improvement,  his  essays  on  art  have 
been  continually  varied  by  digressions  on  human  hoi^s  and 
passions.  II  is  intense  experience  of  the  freedom  and  beauty  of 
nature,  and  his  union  of  earnest  industry  wdth  the  inspirations 
of  genius,  have  captivated  the  admiration  of  thousands  of  his 
readers,  and  enthralled  the  sympathies  of  others  who  difier  from 
him  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  numerous  theories.  In  his  earnest 
desire  to  explain  the  peculiarities  of  Turner’s  manner,  and  to 
defend  his  idol  from  injustice,  ho  has  frequently  enunciated 
paradoxes,  which  have  called  forth  the  ridicule  of  fastidious 
critics,  and  over- stimulated  the  enthusiasm  of  admiring  disciples. 

As  an  interpreter  of  the  atmospheric  effects  of  the  painter,  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  been  peculiarly  successful.  I  low  few  of  us  have 
learnt  the  art  of  seeing  from  our  earliest  childhood  ?  Wo  are 
prone  to  ponder  on  all  the  miseries  and  short-comings  of 
humanity,  and  we  do  not  look  abroad  with  our  hearts  in  our 
eyes,  to  note  the  beauty  and  wonder  w  Inch  may  be  noticed  in 
our  daily  lives.  Strong-headed  men  there  are,  who  would  deem 
it  childish  to  spend  hours  in  studying  the  clouds,  and  on  idle 
misuse  of  time  to  note  the  apparitions  of  bnghtness  rising 
softly  from  behind  the  thick  elm  trees,  and  taking  shape  to 
dazzle  and  suqirise  our  sight.  Not  so  with  our  Uvo  enthu¬ 
siasts  for  scenery !  Nothing  was  common-place  with  them,  and 
they  were  never  weary  of  watching  the  new  apocalypses  above. 
The  everchanging  layers  of  light  and  shadowy  clouds  and  azure 
sky,  w  ere  their  admiration  and  delight.  They  loved  our  English 
sky  with  its  fleecy  W’anderers  of  soft  wdiite  clouds,  ami  its 
glorious  shimmerings  of  dewy  sunlight.  A  sky  without  clouds 
—-we  w  ill  leave  it  to  those  who  prize  it — as  soon  give  us  the  sea 
without  ships,  and  the  grass  without  flowers !  Turner  knew 
better ;  and  even  in  Italian  scenes,  where  the  atmosjihere  be¬ 
comes  dry,  and  the  skies  almost  jiainfully  and  opjiressively  blue, 
he  knew’,  with  his  magic  tf)uch,  how  to  produce  light  and  motion. 
Venturing  on  a  new’ and  bold  experiment  of  colour,  he  could 
catch  the  sunbeams,  and  imprison  them  on  his  paper.  lie  could 
represent  the  light  quivering  through  the  thick  masses  of 
stratified  clouds,  piercing  the  blackest  parts,  ebbing  and  flowing, 
wave  afler  wave ;  passing  from  one  to  another  of  the  dense 
eumuli,  and  touching  their  edges  with  glowing  radiance. 
His  niemorj’^  was  wonderful.  Those  beautiful  effects  were  ever 
present  to  his  eye,  which  other  men  had  watched  once  in  a  life¬ 
time,  entraneeci  with  delight,  and  yet  could  never  afterwards 
recall.  Only  his  was  the  touch  of  the  alchymist,  for  he  could 
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reoreato  the  moment  of  glor\%  and  place  the  gold  again  Ix'forc 
wondering  and  incrtHlulous  eyes. 

Such  things  did  Turner  perjietuate  by  instinct,  but  his  inU^- 
preter — the  dreaming  ( )xford  scholar — had  a  more  over|H)wor- 
ing  (‘.omdetion  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  their  bt'auty. 
His  it  was  to  reason  (sometimes  in  careless  flights  of  elocjueiue, 
sometimes  in  strange  hyperbole)  on  the  wonderful  mystery  of 
nature,  and  its  power  to  set  the  heart  of  man  free  from  tlie 
thrall  of  habit,  the  greed  of  gain,  and  the  dominion  of 
selfish  pre-occupation.  l\)etical  and  fanciful  in  his  writings,  it 
was  the  soul  of  man  which  he  proposed  to  himself  as  the  definite, 
practical  thing,  to  be  affectc'd  and  convinced  by  the  language 
of  art.  Tlie  truths  w’hich  painting  was  supjxised  to  enunciate,  in 
its  province  as  a  vehicle  of  thought,  were  valuable,  according  to 
him,  not  for  technicalities  and  difficulties,  but  for  their  rrsulfs^ 
their  po^ver  of  impressing  man,  of  educating,  stimulating,  and 
elevating  him. 

In  hours  of  mental  exaltation,  when  nature  spoke  to  the  heail 
of  the  painter  in  tones  of  deep  significancy,  when  pleasure  in 
the  beautiful  w^irks  of  creation,  and  transcendent  emotions  of 
delight  predominat(Hl  over  every  other  sensation,  the  artist  was 

to  learn  in  humilitv  and  reverence.  Amidst  all  the  materialitv 

%  ^ 

and  the  8tooj)ing  to  iletails  of  his  w  ork,  the  animating  emotion 
was  to  Ik*  j>reservi*d ;  and  he  w'as  never  to  assume  the  audacious 
lilH*rty  of  degrading  what  he  had  seen  by  tlie  faculty  of  his  own 
**  iinagination,’’  but  was  to  maintain  his  dignity  and  simjdicity 
as  a  worker,  and  was  to  show  his  jxiw  er  by  the  perfect  assertion 
of  an  entire  knowlinlge  of  his  subject.  lie  was  to  work  witli  in¬ 
tense  feeling ;  but  this  feeling  w^as  to  be  crushed  dow  n,  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  mechanical  dexterity.  Vanity,  selfishness,  and 
falsity  were  to  be  feelings  unknow  n  to  the  painter ;  resolution, 
calmness,  and  truth  W’ere  to  be  his  essential  characteristics.  Ilis 
8ubjiK‘t  was  to  Ik*  infinite  and  various,  and  he  was  unhesitatingly 
to  render  all  that  he  jx'rceived  around  him,  sympathizing  with 
the  giKxl,  and  yet  not  shrinking  from  the  evil.  (ukkI  was  to 
Ik*  brought  out  of  the  evil.  Indeed  in  this  matter  Mr.  Ruskin 
might  have  quoted  Popi*’8  famous  line  : — 

“  All  partial  evil  universal  good.” 

And  in  his  vehement  protest  against  false  prettinesses  and  affecta¬ 
tions  of  giKxlness,  lie  was  almost  ready  to  justify  the  venially  had, 
as  lx*ing  a  pirt  of  the  complete  and  pierfect  w’hole.  By  ihe  fair 
ropresi*ntation  of  evil  and  the  contest  wdth  it,  the  enthusiasm 
and  energy  of  the  painter  were  to  be  stimulated.  Through 
error  ho  w*as  to  ascend  to  truth :  in  depicting  passion  he  w’us  to 
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point  the  way  to  self-government.  In  looking  down  from  an 
elevated  intellectual  station  on  the  lower  elements  of  the  wwld 
around  him,  he  was  never  to  view  the  basis  of  the  structure 
with  remorse,  displeasure,  and  contempt,  but  was  to  represent 
it  honestly  and  fairly. 

There  was  much  which  w^as  new  and  suggestive  in  all  this. 
It  soeuied  strange  to  some  listeners,  that  a  writer  who  decried 
the  misuse  of  human  fancy,  should  yet  advocate  the  theory  that 
the  r(X)ts  of  nature  were  in  the  human  soul ;  that  the  outward 
world  was  in  one  sense  within  ua,  and  that  tlie  sujK'rfieial  read¬ 
ing  of  material  beauty  was  so  injurious  as  to  lower  and 
deteriorate  the  character  of  man.  A  burst  of  laughter  greeted 
the  proposition,  that  there  is  a  peculiar  sanctify  in  a  mysterious 
chord  01  colour,  described  in  full  by  Herodotus,  and  enforced  by 
the  precepts  of  inspired  Scripture  ;  and  that  art  must  be  mystii  al 
and  swret  in  her  modes  of  operation — always  most  resembling 
nature  when  most  inexplicable. 

At  this  juncture  the  enthusiastic  critic  might  have  found 
plentiful  o])portunities  for  self-examination  in  the  popular 
Keviews  of  the  day.  It  began  to  bo  declared  that  he  was  one¬ 
sided,  dogmatical  in  his  intellectual  development,  that  he 
studied  to  strengthen  his  own  view^s,  intensifying  his  peculiar 
ideas  by  his  ow  n  ekupience,  not  enlarging  their  range  and  scope, 
but  increasing  and  stimulating  his  mental  weaknesses  by  his 
own  obstinacy. 

Yet  j)0S8ibly  this  was  the  man  for  the  occasion.  In  drawing 
public  attention  to  subjects  which  have  been  neglected,  it  is  not 
the  prudent  many-sided  man  who  is  needed — not  the  cautious 
hesitating  reasoner  wdio  sees  all  phases  of  the  question  before 
him,  and  finds  it  difficult  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  The  judg¬ 
ment  which  is  formed  more  speedily  and  decidedly,  though 
sometimes  illogically,  may  in  the  end  be  right.  The  one-sided 
obstinate  genius,  who  unconsciously  w’alks  by  the  faith  of 
prejudice,  and  whose  opinions  once  formed  can  never  afterwards 
be  shaken  ;  w'ho  shuts  his  eyes  against  the  view's  of  his  adversary ; 
and  cuts  the  Gordian  knot,  w'hich  has  baffled  his  contemporaries, 
by  the  blade  of  a  skilful  and  ready  paradox,  is  calculated  to 
influence  the  impulsive  and  unreasoning  people.  ITiere  may  be 
more  to  be  learnt  from  his  nonsense,  than  many  another  man’s 
studied  sense.  In  his  worst  passages  and  most  misty  paragraphs 
there  are  grains  of  pure  gold  to  be  found  amongst  the  rubbish, 
which  abundantly  repay  the  looking  for.  Mr.  Ruskin  may 
be  unnaccoimtable  in  the  turns  of  his  eccentricity,  almost 
womanish  in  the  abundance  of  his  whims  and  fancies ;  he  may 
be  vehement  and  blind  in  his  partizanship — hating  and  loving 
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often,  but  liking  none ;  able  to  see  no  faults  in  those  he  admires, 
and  no  tolerable  qiuilitios  in  those  he  abhors,  unable  to  understand 
the  arguments  which  should  weigh  with  him,  and  so  obstinately 
prejiuliced  in  favour  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  to  undervalue  the 
importance  of  the  present  century,  lie  may  assert  his  claim 
to  be  poet,  philosopher,  religious  teacher,  and  prophet  without, 
in  the  main,  being  a  faithful  critic :  and  yet,  with  all  these 
deficiencies,  he  has  exercised  an  influence  over  the  emotions  and 
intelligence  of  his  readers  which  few  other  W’riters  of  this  century 
have  been  able  to  do. 

In  the  very  extravagance  of  his  admiration  for  beauty  he  has 
recalled  us  from  sinking  into  the  |)odantic  materialism,  which 
threatened  to  be  the  luine  of  our  age  ;  whilst,  throughout  the 
strangest  of  his  vagaries,  and  the  wild  indeixmdencc  of  his 
fancy,  his  earnestness  and  impassioned  sincerity,  are  so  unaffected 
and  undeniably  intense,  as  effectually  to  defend  him  from 
ridicule.  lie  had  gained  his  purpose  when  ho  had  reached  the 
ear  of  an  apparently  inattentive  public,  even  though  in  so  doing 
he  enunciated  theories  w’hich  w  ere  often  8ury)rising  and  difficult 
to  prove.  For  a  startling  paradox  will  sometimes  rouse  atten¬ 
tion  uixm  subjects  that  have  been  stretched  and  w'orn  threadbare 
by  re]H'ated  usings — those  usings  having  all  been  in  one  fashion 
and  in  one  w'ay.  Kvery  time  a  common-place  idea  or  a  common¬ 
place  image  is  associaU'd  w  ith  a  great  but  familiar  thought,  the 
vividness  and  force  of  that  thought  are  diminished  in  a  certain 
i-atio.  It  is  the  remark  of  one  of  our  profoundcst  critics  upon 
Shaki'sj)eare,  that  he  has  long  lost,  past  recovery,  the  full  mean¬ 
ing  of  that  celebrated  passage,  “  To  be,  or  not  to  bo !  nor  can 
he  tell  what  idea  it  is  intended  to  convey,  it  has  been  so 
handltnl  and  jmw’od  about  by  declamatory  boys  and  men,  and 
torn  so  inhumanly  from  its  living  place  and  principle  of 
continuity  in  the  play,  that  it  has  become  to  him  a  perfect  dead 
member. 

From  such  lifeless  rules  and  nerveless  conventionalisms  a 
brilliant  and  original  writer,  with  no  jMxlantic  jargon  of  con- 
noisseurship,  and  no  stereotypic  formulae  of  expression,  came  to 
ixMleem  art.  Contemporaneous  in  a  measure  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  w^ritings,  W’as  the  establishment  of  a  new  school, 
inaugurated  by  some  of  the  cleverest  young  artists  of  the 
day,  and  known,  somewdiat  illogieally,  by  the  name  of  Pre- 
Raphaelitism.” 

A  similar  movement  had  taken  place  amongst  the  painters  of 
Munich  and  Dusseldorf. 

This  sch(K>l  of  painting  assumed  to  bo  a  revival  of  all  that 
w*as  naturtil  and  true,  in  antagonism  to  the  dry  conv’ontionalism 
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of  the  modem  English  academies ;  and  in  protest  against  the 
aft’octeil  spiritualism  of  the  later  Italians.  It  originated  in  an 
excessive  wlmiration  for  the  supposed  virtues  of  inedioeval  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  atteiiipted  to  retmce  its  steps  to  a  bygone  peruxl 
which  fortunately  could  not  be  revived.  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  centuries  as  they  pass  leave  a  palpable  effect  in  the  progress 
of  science,  but  not  so  of  art.  Homer  has  never  been  sur})a8sed. 
Phidias  stands  as  high  as  Michael  Angelo ;  and  the  secret  of 
every  true  artist  must  necessarily  perish  with  him.  He  cannot 
Ix^queath  his  genius,  nor  can  he  assist  his  successors  to  take  up 
his  subject  where  he  left  it. 

In  one  sense  the  predecessors  of  Raphael  have  never  been 
surpassed.  •  Perugino,  Francia,  and  P'ra  Angelico,  the  painters 
of  Italy  who  preceded  Raphael,  reproduced  their  own  ideals  in 
a  spirit  which  cannot  be  emulated  by  our  age.  They  painted 
witli  a  deferential  attention  to  minutia},  fearing  to  retouch  what 
they  believed  they  had  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  Divinity,  in 
the  reverential  submission  of  their  intellects  to  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  adapting  and  shaping  their  pictures  at  all  costs  after 
a  prescribed  pattern,  in  a  spirit  of  monkish  obedience  which  is 
foreign  to  the  Saxon  character. 

It  was  not  the  dead  virtues  of  these  true  prc-Raphaelitos 
which  our  would-be  reformers  attempted  to  emulate.  In  their 
absolute  uncompromising  love  of  truth,  and  in  their  preference 
of  ugliness  under  certain  conditions,  to  beauty,  they  formed 
themselves  rather  on  the  model  of  the  early  German  school — 
the  school  which  is  represented  by  Holbein,  the  brothers  Van 
Eyck,  Hemling,  and  Albert  Durer.  They  professed  to  study 
every  fragment  of  the  outward  world  which  tliey  represented — • 
every  leaf  and  atom  from  nature.  Naturalism  versus  Spiritualism, 
was  all  tlieir  cry. 

Here  the  question  inevitably  arises — In  what  spirit  is  nature  to 
be  approached  ?  Undeniably  the  artist  should  bo  objective  as  well 
as  subjective  in  his  character,  and  if  the  t}q)e  of  beauty  exist 
alreadv  in  his  own  mind,  he  must  borrow  from  the  world  around 
him  the  symbols  in  which  to  express  it.  Art,  as  it  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  urged,  must  not  merely  consist  in  lifeless  imihition, 
but  in  a  union  of  mind  with  matter ;  it  is  the  inteiq)retation  of 
an  inner  voice  in  the  representation  of  existing  nature. 

For  the  purposes  of  illusion,  a  certain  admitted  convention 
must  bo  necessarily  resorted  to,  the  jiowcrs  of  imitation  not 
being  equal  to  the  result.  This  convention  is  less  apparent  in 
the  literal,  dry  works  of  the  Germanic  races,  than  in  those  of  the 
Itahans,  who  derived  their  haunting  dreams  of  ideal  beauty 
from  the  fanciful  Greeks,  developing  it  throughout  the  purism 
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of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  dramatic  power  of  the  tifteeiuh, 
and  the  elaborate  tinish  of  the  sixteenth. 

In  the  processes  of  art,  the  observance  of  the  rules  of  jK'rsjx'c. 
tive  and  fore-shortening — in  fact,  even  the  use  of  lines  (without, 
which  W'e  cannot  represent  objects  in  space)  forbid  the  litoral 
interpreUition  of  truth.  Uncoloured  statues,  and  untinishtd 
etchings  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  ix)wer  of  their  rdaticc, 
without  absolute  reality. 

“  It  is  the  soul  that  sees,  the  outward  eyes 
rreseiit  the  object,  but  the  iiiiiid  descries.” 

According  to  the  one-sided  Kantian  metaphysics,  all  beauty 
must  be  subjective,  and  objects  which  are  not  really  pleasing  in 
themstdves,  may  be  so,  conformably  to  the  laws  of  mind.  Hut 
the  artist  must  stHik  for  his  alphabet  in  the  material  world.  To 
paint  nothing,  conventionally,  is  to  attempt  to  carry  out  a  useless 
struggle  against  nature.  A  zeal  for  truth  which  calls  for  the 
help  of  the  microsco|)c,  and  labours  at  the  perfection  of  that 
which  cannot  be  set'll  by  the  unassisted  eye,  must  be  a  solecisiu. 
To  disreganl  lateral  perspet'tive  and  atmospheric  effect,  and  to 
attempt  a  laborious  imitation  of  the  photograph  or  the  surveyor’s 
map,  is  to  sacrifice  the  effect  of  the  whole  to  an  undue  attention 
to  a  part,  and  to  be  betrayc'd  after  all  into  relative  untruth.  Hut, 
fortunatelv,  this  phase  is  already  dying  out.  The  reaction  has 
accomplisfuHl  its  mission,  having,  in  spite  of  its  mistakes,  left 
iH'hind  it  some  glorious  monuments  of  skill. 

Extremes  often  cure  extremes,  and  thus  our  human  frailty  is 
j)rotcx‘ti'<l  against  itself.  The  neutralisation  of  antagonistic 
forces  is  sometimes  the  metliod  by  which  justice  and  right  arc 
brought  alKHit  in  the  world.  A  little  passing  exaggeration  in 
art,  as  in  literature,  may  be  forgiven,  if  it  effect  the  careful  test¬ 
ing  of  old-establisluxl  truths,  and  if  it  be  bold  enough  deter- 
ininately  to  repudiate  the  exactions  of  useless  and  outworn 
traditions.  If  there  be  any  matter  in  which  it  is  all  important 
for  nations  tolx'  set  right  amongst  themselves,  it  is  in  their  inter- 
jiretations  of  the  old  forms  of  thought,  and  in  their  use  of  pro¬ 
verbial  fonnula'.  The  debasement  of  these  current  coins  must 
ever  indicate  national  degeneracy  and  swial  drowsiness.  Hotter 
is  it  for  the  romantic  reformer  to  spring  up  and  wage  his  sup- 
posixl  warfare  with  tyranny.  Better  for  the  philosopher  of 
ancient  lore  to  examine  the  genuineness  of  the  old  sayings,  so 
that  dead  bones  mry  have  new  life  breathed  into  them,  and  the 
i>racles  of  the  past  sjx'ak  with  fresh  vigour. 
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III. 

PROBLEMS  IN  HUMAN  NATURE.* 

IT  is  a  very  comforting  discovery,  perhaps  more  so  now  than 
ever,  to  tind  any  one  taking  a  virtuously  moderate  view  of 
Iniinan  nature.  We  say,  rirtuoustf/  moderate,  because  the 
moderation  of  too  many  has  consisted  rather  in  tlie  doctrine 
that  we  ought  not  to  expect  men  to  bo  very  good  (as  Gibbon 
takes  pains  to  show  us  in  the  case  of  statesmen),  than  in  the 
acknowledgment  that  most  men  are  not  very  good.  Wc  have 
here  a  writer  who  neither  thinks  that  every  one  is  utterly  bad, 
nor  that,  after  all,  sin  is  only  a  negative  kind  of  goodness. 

The  author  of  Probtema  in  Human  Nature  is  already  known 
to  the  reading  public ;  and  we  think  that  those  who  remember 
any  of  her  books  wdll  be  glad  to  hear  of  another  from  the  same 
pen.  They  will  find  the  same  breadth,  the  same  simplicity, 
and  the  same  quiet  earnestness  in  this  latest,  and  jx>rhaps, 
best. 

The  book  is  written  on  the  principle  that,  as  we  have  been 
told  that  God  made  man  in  llis  own  image,  and  have  not  been 
told  that  man  w^as  created  anew  after  the  fall,  it  is  probable 
that  some  trace  of  that  image  may  still  remain  ;  the  more  so  as 
wo  have  good  authority  for  believing  that  even  those  pagan 
nations  who  were  before  Christ  came,  had  some  law  of  God 
written  on  their  hearts,  something  that  excused  or  accused 
them,  all  along ;  to  w  horn,  as  in  greater  measure  to  the 
Hebrews,  God  sent  wise  men,  and  ])rophets,  and  preachers  of 
righteousness. 

The  hook  is  divided  into  three  parts,  in  the  form  of  essays. 
The  first,  on  ‘  The  Source  of  Vanity,’  is  founded  on  these  two 
thoughts  :  that  vanity  of  some  kind  or  other  is  so  universal  as 
to  seem  a  radical  part  of  human  character* ;  and  that  (in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  principle  already  referred  to)  therefore  it  can 
hardly  be  intrinsically  wrong.  Careful  observations  have  led 
the  author  to  believe  that  vanity  may  be  traced  to  a  desire 
to  “take  effect  ”  on  others;  and  that  most  human  thoughts, 
and  words,  and  actions  have  this  end.  This  may  remind  some 
of  Hobbes’  love-of- power  theory  ;  but  it  is  really  as  diffenuit 
from,  and  as  superior  to  it,  as  the  general  tone  of  our  philosophy 


*  ProJdemH  %n  Human  Nature,  lly  the  author  of  Morning  Cloudn ; 
The  Afternoon  of  Life ;  The  Romance  of  a  Dull  Life ;  &c, 
Longmans.  1863. 
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differs  from,  and  is  superior  to,  that  of  the  17th  century.  We 
have  here  the  truth  which  Hobbes  turned  into  a  lie.  Our  author 
secs  that  the  passive  side  of  this  “  desire  to  take  effect^’  balances 
the  active — that  “  there  is  in  human  nature  an  almost  equally 
“  strong  delight  in  being  impressed.’’  We  agree  with  the 
author,  that  the  latter  is  often  a  higher  delight  than  the  former 
— chiefly  so,  we  think  to  the  loftier  class  of  minds.  The  highest 
delight  of  all  is  found  in  the  combination  of  the  active  and 
passive  impression.  What  words  move  us  like  those  which  the 
speaker  is  saying  to  himself,  while  he  seems,  perhaps,  to  say 
them  only  to  us  ?  And  the  songs  which  stir  the  depths  of  our 
pission  are  those  which  the  poet  first  sang  to  himself,  and  then 
let  the  world  in  to  hear.  Words,  however  fine,  uttered  from 
“  happy  seats  above  the  thunder,”  and  exciting  no.  emotion  in 
the  speaker’s  heart,  fall  dead  on  our  ears.  And,  as  the  author 
observes,  a  disi'overed  attempt  ujK)n  our  feelings  always  rouses 
indignation.  We  feel  ourselves  wrongecl,  deprived  by  another’s 
vanity  or  coldness  of  a  great  delight ;  and,  as  we  must  have 
excitement,  we  obtain  it  from  the  blame  we  bestow.  The 
8})eaker  has  indeed  produced  an  effect  on  us,  but  not  of  the 
sort  he  intended.  How  willingly  we  yield  ourselves  to  he 
moved  bv  one  who  is  himself  mov^,  who  has  forgotten  himself 
in  his  su\)ject,  and  so  can  make  us  forget  ourselves  too.  “  8eek- 
“  ing  not  yours  but  you,”  not  your  excited  feelings,  your 
astonished  admiration  ;  not  that  tee  should  give  so  much  as  that 
^ou  should  receive ;  this  is  the  secret  of  power.  When  we 
allow  our  love  of  taking  eflfect  to  overstep  our  truthfulness,  and 
respect  for  others,  the  natural  desire  is  fast  merging  into  vanity, 
prtqK'rly  so-called,  into  self-exhibition  ;  and  the  broken  law,  as 
always,  becomes  its  own  avenger.  Here,  as  everywhere,  self- 
seeking  is  self-losing. 

Such  a  view  of  human  nature  as  this  has  a  twofold  excellence, 
it  agrees  with  fact  and  reason,  and  it  is  practically  useful.  How 
much  better  it  would  be  if,  instead  of  teaching  that  everything 
human  is  bad  in  itself,  and  that  to  be  good  one  must  get  as  far 
away  as  ix)S8ible  from  nature  and  humanity,  we  would  believe 
and  teach  that  only  God  can  create,  and  that  what  He  has 
created  must  be  good  if  we  will  let  it ;  if  we  would  believe  that 
here  too,  tee  can  atilt/  conquer  nature  by  obeying  her.  We  cannot 
dry^  up  the  mighty  river  of  human  passion ;  and  if  we  could  we 
should  be  worse  off  than  ever — not  more  like  God,  but  only  less 
like  man — but  we  can,  by  God’s  grace,  turn  the  waters  back 
into  their  true  channel. 

The  coolness  of  the  affection  grown-up  relations  often  feel  for 
one  another  is  here  explained  much  more  reasonably,  and  in  a 
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wav  much  less  dishonourable  to  human  nature,  than  the  base 
motive  bv  which  it  is  usually  accounted  for.  Members  of  the 
same  family  are  cast  too  much  in  the  same  mould  to  suffice  each 
other.  Positive  eleetricity  seeks  to  combine  itself  with 
ne<nitive.  AVe  do  not  want  our  friends  to  be  merely  modified 
reptitions  of  ourselves,  though  most  friendships  have  a  broad 
common  basis.  The  stron^^est  races  are  those  which  rix^eive  the 
greatest  infusion  of  new  blood;  and  mind  obeys  in  this  instance, 
the  same  law  as  matter.  Prothers  and  sisters  are  all  in  all  to 
each  other  for  the  first  few  years  of  their  lives  ;  but  they  forget 
that  their  capacity  for  love  grows  with  the  growth  of  their 
other  powers,  and  sometimes  expect  the  same  share  of  the  same 
kind  of  love  at  thirty  years  old  as  was  given  at  ten  ;  forgetting 
that  ‘  natund  affection  *  does  not  imply  friendship.  AVhen  re¬ 
lations  are  also  friends,  their  elder  love  is  deejxn*  and  steadier 
than  the  unreasoning  love  of  their  childhood.  Put  when 
brothers  or  sisters  arc  aggrieved  that  any  one  else  should  be 
preferred  to  them,  and  put  the  chance  tie  of  blood  (strong  and 
sacred  as  that  tie  is)  before  the  bond  of  mutual  fitness  and  love, 
independent  of  habit,  endless  jealousies  are  kindled.  Jealousy  is 
said  to  prove  love — it  may  do  so — it  certainly  weakens  it,  and 
as  certainly  shows  its  wantingness  in  love’s  strongest  pillar — 
trust.  If  we  loved  a  little  more,  we  should  not  be  jealous. 
Indeed,  jealousy  is  only  a  polite  word  for  the  most  subtle  self¬ 
ishness.  If  we  believe  our  friends  are  as  good  as  we  say,  how 
dare  we  wish  to  keep  all  their  love  for  ourselves  ?  Is  it  that  we 
fear  they  are,  after  all,  not  loving  enough  to  love  many  people:' 
And  if  love  is  the  virtue  of  virtues,  how  can  true  love  show 
itself  by  seeking  to  circumscribe  our  friends’  exercise  of  it?  Do 
we  grudge  them  their  lovingness?  Or  can  we  venture  to  deprive 
others  of  some  share  of  the  love  which  blesses  us  ? 

The  second  essay  (on  The  Decline  of  Seniimenf)  takes  a  still 
wider  range.  Enumerating  the  many  causes  which  unite  to 
make  this  the  least  romantic  of  all  ages,  hardly  excepting  the 
dreary  Georgian  period,  which,  with  all  its  unsublimity,  had 
sentiment  enough,  true  or  false,  the  author  touches  on  educa¬ 
tion,  and  justly  laments  that  the  present  system  cultivates  the 
head  so  much  more  carefully  than  the  heart.  Indeed,  judging 
from  the  means  employed,  and  very  especially  from  the  manner 
of  their  employment,  one  could  almost  imagine  that  the  exjiress 
end  of  ('ducation  was  to  do  away  with  the  feelings  as  much  ns 
j)ossible.  AVe  shorten  our  children’s  infancy  by  every  method 
in  our  |X)wer.  There  is  no  room  for  the  development  of  origi¬ 
nal  character — we  put  our  own  upon  them,  and  ruthlessly  ex- 
I>ect  them  to  act  up  to  a  standard  of  perfection  which  they 
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neitlior  cun  nor  ou«;ht  to  comprehend.  Entirely  reversing  the 
favourite  inuxiin  of  great  physicians,  that  art  iticiiil  means  should 
be  only  nut**  to  nature,  we  carefully  thwart  nature  at  every  turn. 
Like  many  others  of  our  institutions,  our  education  is  rather 
negative  than  jK>sitive.  And  we  are  in  great  danger  of  think¬ 
ing  that  he  who  knows  a  great  many  things  is  well  educated ; 
whereas,  unless  the  mind  itself  be  greater  than  its  knowledge, 
it  had  bettiT  have  known  less.  We  often  meet  with  peojdc 
who  know  plenty  of  facts,  but  do  not  seem  to  know  (how  far 
higher  a  knowledge  !)  what  to  do  with  them,  and  flounder  help¬ 
lessly  in  the  harness  they  have  not  proved.  The  chief  end  of 
education  is  to  teach  pi'ople  how  to  learn,  and  how  to  use  what 
they  may  leani.  It  is  a  “  drawing  out  ’’  of  undevelo|)ed  powers. 
As  the  gymnast  does  not  give  his  pupils  more  liml>s  jind 
muscles,  but  only  teaches  them  to  use  to  the  best  advantage 
those  they  already  jiossess,  so  the  mental  instructor  only  exer¬ 
cises  and  improves  already  existing  powers.  Hut  we  will  not 
trust  nature,  we  pull  our  buds  open  too  soon,  and  drag  them  out 
into  the  full  daylight,  while  they  still  need  twilight.  We  till 
the  tender  little  minds  with  hard,  grown-up  ideas,  till  there  is 
very  little  room  left  for  the  original  self.  We  are  properly 
shcR'kiMl  to  luRir  how  the  Red  Indians  strap  their  babies’  heads 
lH‘tween  two  boards  to  give  them  a  fashionable  shape  ;  but  we 
think  nothing  of  cramping  the  impressible  minds  of  our  bahies 
in  our  stiff,  neatly-defined  opinions,  which  we  hold  because 
most  ptHiple  hold  them  too.  And  we  are  so  hasty,  that,  Indore 
the  little  wondering  eyes  can  see  anything  clearly  for  them¬ 
selves,  we  show  them,  through  our  spectacles,  as  many  things 
in  heaven  and  earth  as  we  see  ourselves,  with  the  jilain  in¬ 
timation  that  there  is  nothing  else  worth  looking  at,  and 
no  other  way  of  l(K)king.  We  expose  the  weak  points 
of  everything,  lest  our  children  should  ‘‘  expect  too  much 
from  the  world  we  check  vehemence  of  every  kind,  lest  they 
should  ever  be  carried  away  by  their  feelings  ;  we  dreacl  “  fan¬ 
cifulness,”  and,  above  all,  the  least  approach  to  superstition 
(which  wo  have  learnt  to  confound  with  reverence),  far  more 
than  cold-hcartedness  and  successful  selfishness.  We  force  the 
intelle<'t  and  starve  the  emotions.  In  confirmation  of  this,  we 
need  only  apix^al  to  ordinary  conversation.  Who  dares  to  show 
enthusiasm  in  any  cause?  or,  rather,  who  really  cares  enough 
alnnit  anything  to  feel  it?  The  miserable  remarks  with  which 
iMMiple  try  to  praise  or  blame  must  occur  to  every  one’s  memory. 

Inch  of  us,  who  has  heen  deeply  moved  by  music,  or  ])oetry, 
or  ]>ainting,  has  not  w’inced  under  easy  commendations  of  what 
we  loved  far  too  wtII  for  praise  ?  Rut  people  may  be  found 
w*ho  would  jmtronise  Shakspeare,  and  think  him  their  debtor. 
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and  whttt  wonder,  when  their  education  has,  from  first  to 
last,  fostered  irreverence  and  shallowness  of  thought  and  feel- 
iiigi^ 

Wo  are  soon  disenchanted  now — even  the  children  arc  too 
well  instructed  to  think  anything  mysterious.  It  is  painful  to 
see  the  old  look— the  look  of  premature  enlightenment  on  so 
many  little  faces.  Few  children  are  childlike  now.  They  have 
no  time  for  day-dreams,  and  if  they  had,  every  knowable  mys¬ 
tery  was  explained,  and  made  look  insigniticant  enough,  and  all 
the  sweet  fruits  of  wonder  nipped  in  the  bud. 

And  with  all  our  dread  of  superstition,  and  love  of  that 
very  unpractical  thing,  practicalness,’^  we  have  no  dread 
y  whatever  of  excitement ;  we  have  even  a  new  word,  or 

H  an  old  word  in  a  new  sense,  which  from  a  noun  becomes  an 

I  adjective,  to  describe  startling  things  withal ;  and  ‘^sensation” 

I  novels,  and  plays,  and  sermons  interest  the  enlightoneil  genera- 

9  tion,  which  will  not  believe  (if  it  can  help  it)  what  it  cannot 

I  understand.  We  have  religion  made  funny,  and  knowledge 

B  made  easy,  and  everything  made  (piite  comprehensible.  Our 

E  zeal  against  ignorance  would  be  praiseworthy,  if  we  did  not 

^  know  the  wise  ignorance  from  the  foolish,  for  there  is  doubtless 

also  a  lime  to  be  ignorant.  They  who  have  never  been  igno- 
1  rant  can  only  be  wise  at  second-hand  ;  and  a  little  wisdom  that 

a  one  earns  oneself  is  better  than  a  great  deal  merely  borrowed. 

1  It  is  possible  to  be  superstitiously  afraid  of  su})erstition. 

I  ( )iir  love  of  excitement,  and  carelessness  whether  it  be  a  whole- 

I  s(mie  excitement  or  not,  weakens  the  whole  mind,  keeping  it 

§  constantly  on  the  strain,  and  deadening  its  sense  of  enjoyment 

^  by  unnaturally  stimulating  it.  As  our  author  well  says  : — 

t  “Too  much  excitement  in  play  is  nearly  as  injurious  as  too 

I  “much  toil  in  study.  You  may  laugh  at  the  suggestion,  but, 

“  believe  me,  had  the  little  girl  been  allowed  to  attach  herself 

I  “  to  the  ugliest  wooden  shape  ever  hugged  in  ^o//r  childhood, 

I  “  had  you  not  ruined  her  constancy  by  such  a  succession  of 

I  “  gay  rivals,  you  would  be  better  loved  by  her  yourself  in  after 

I  “  years.  While  you  plied  those  little  hands  with  new  play- 

1  “  things,  you  were  doing  all  you  could  to  paralyse  the  senti- 

4  **  ment  of  wonder — the  source  of  keenest  pleasure,  and  the 

I?  **  inseparable  associate  of  genius  ;  for  the  young,  who  have  not 

i:  **  enough  rest  1‘rom  new  impressions,  cannot  enjoy  that  quiet- 

**  of  mind,  which  is  as  necessary  to  the  intellect  as  sleej)  is 
I  **  b)  the  b(Kly,  and  are  never  so  long  at  a  j)ause  as  to  be  able  to 

1“  feel  with  vivacity  the  delightful  thrill  of  surprise.” — pp.  ol-2. 

It  is  too  true  that  the  sense  of  wonder  languish(*s,  and  with  it 
reverence.  We  are  all  excellent  critics,  but,  uiifortunatelv, 
imt  in  the  native  sense  of  the  word, — not  good  discerners — only 
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keen  blumerB,  and  inp^cnioiis  dissectors.  We  have  welliiip^li 
lost  the  trick  of  praising — we  ‘‘  admire  sometimes  ;  hut  modern 
“  admiration  ishy  no  means  the  sentiment  which  the  ancients 
understood  hy  the  exprc‘S8ion.  Jl  e  never  for  a  moment  forp^et 
the  flaws  in  o\ir  diamonds,  and  we  are  careful  to  ]X)int  them  out 
to  prove  our  acuteness.  We  are  very  much  afraid  of  praising 
too  highly.  We  are  content  to  like  people  and  things;  and 
when  we  do  now  and  then  see  some  illustrious  result  of  love, 
we  are  puzzlc^d  hy  it,  and  account  for  it  hy  any  reason  but  the 
simple  one  of  love.  We  are  so  anxious  not  to  believe  too  much 
(especially  if  it  is  beautiful),  that  we  explain  away  with  intinite 
mins  any  unusual  excellence  in  either  the  living  or  the  dead. 
It  is  misenihle  to  see  the  shifts  we  ])ut  ourselves  to,  to  exjdain 
the  generous  deinis  we  read  of ;  we  say  it  w'as  policy,  or  fear, 
or  love  of  admiration,  hut  we  find  no  difliculty  at  all  in  receiving 
verbatim  any  tale  of  wickedness,  however  unaccountable.  We 
carry  this  into  private  life,  and  are  very  careful  not  to  love  beyond 
measure.  The  way  in  which  some  people  talk  of  their  friends 
is  enough  to  drive  an  enthusiastic  young  spirit  to  despair.  “  I 
u8(h1  to  like  is  a  too  common  speech. 

But  these  remarks  were  only  made  for  the  sake  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation  on  the  subject : — 

“  Having  felt  the  discrepancy  of  human  desire,  and  the  fullest 
“  attainment  of  what  is  IiojhhI  for,  w^e  are  ready  to  smile  assent 
“  when  Emerson  likens  all  human  ambition  to  the  kitten’s  pur- 
“  suit  of  its  own  tail ;  it  w  our  own  notion  of  things,  and  not 
“  that  which  they  really  are,  that  we  pant  after  so  eagerly. 
“  ‘  The  dust  of  the  earth  ’  we  st^imp  with  the  impression  of  our 
“  own  wishes  before  we  make  it  an  idol ;  and  now  and  then  the 
“  disquieting  thought  flashes  through  the  mind,  that  all  we 
“  seek  for  here  so  ardently  is  hut  as  the  tip  of  the  kitten’s  tail 
“  — the  extreme  |H)int  of  oui’  own  imaginations ;  apart  from 
**  imagination  worthless,  or  nowhere  existing  in  reality.  ‘Then 
“  comes  the  check,  the  change,  the  fall,’  and  from  these  the  un- 
“  s^x^akahle  ennui  and  life- weariness  that  is  so  deplorably 
“  (‘ommon ;  for  it  is  in  a  (b'cisireness  of  feeling  even  more  than  in 
“  a  determinate  line  of  action,  that  the  heart  finds  the  l)est 
“  earthly  element  of  peace,  and  cruelly  does  it  sutler  if  shaken 
“  even  for  an  hour  in  its  idlegiance  to  the  old  objects  of  afliH*- 
“  tion.  But  we  are  so  shaken,  we  know  now'  that  w  e  are  liable 
“  with  fantastic  adminition  to  overrate  the  merit  of  our  dearest 
“  Iriend.  Alas  I  some  of  us  may  know'  it  from  our  ow  n  hitter 
“  ex|X'rience ;  and  looking  at  another  })er8on  w  ith  a  bundle  of 
“  letters,  hoiinle<l  as  the  most  precious  trea.sure,  our  ghastly  trick 
“  of  dissecting  joy  at  once  brings  to  mind  some  cold  maxim  w  ith 
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re<mrd  to  the  shortlived  value  of  those  relics.  Involuntarily 
we  think  how  commonplace  and  dull  those  letters  would  seem 
to  any  hut  a  friend  under  the  spell  of  love !  ‘  What  is  M// 

beloved/  we  might  be  tempted  to  say,  ‘  more  than  any  other 
beloved?'  whose  letters  have  been  grasped  with  eager  long¬ 
ing,  read  and  re-read,  wetted,  it  may  be,  with  tears  of  joy  or 
grief — and  then  ?  laid  by,  not  read,  not  so  much  loved,  and 
on  some  grim  day,  when  relentless  reason  held  a  session  on 
such  prisoners,  coldly  eyed,  looked  at  with  a  bitter  pain  from 
an  enlarged  wisdom,  and  tossed  into  the  stifling  fire  with  all 
the  precipitance  of  self-contempt.  ‘  What  is  thy  beloved  ?  ' 


“  Ours  were  inconceivably  lovable,  till  we  left  ofl’  loving." — 
pp.  ()4-5. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  ‘‘  Decline  of  Soiitiraent"  in  average 
minds  (for  love  is  not  dead  and  out  of  the  world,  though  few 
love  illustriously)  is  much,  if  at  all,  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we 
consider  that  the  long-protracted  excitement  which  began  with 
the  War  of  Independence,  and  continued,  with  little  abatement 
till  the  18th  of  tJune,  1815 ;  and  was  soon  again  re-awakened 
by  a  series  of  discoveries  and  inventions  that  has  no  parallel 
since  the  fifteenth  century,  and  hardly  then. 

The  terrible  and  perilous  exhaustion  which  followed  tlie 
peace  of  Paris  gave  place  to  a  restless  energy,  a  quickening  of 
the  wheels  of  life,  such  as  had  not  been  since  the  world  began. 
Steam  and  electricity  are  fit  emblems  of  their  owm  eftects  on  the 
whole  tenor  of  life.  For  once  the  sensation  unmistakably 
resembles  the  cause.  **  Killing  time"  will  soon  be  an  obsolete 
expression.  The  wear  and  tear  of  life  now — the  efforts  we  muat 
make,  so  strong  is  the  stream  we  are  sailing  down,  to  overtake 
time,  are  so  absorbing  that  all  the  strength  which  formerly  en¬ 
riched  the  emotional  and  contemplative  side  of  human  nature  is 
needed  for  that ;  and  even  supjiosing  (which  docs  not  seem  the 
fact)  that  the  emotions  and  the  intellect  have  preserved  -a  con¬ 
stant  relation,  to  each  other,  there  would  be  no  cliance  of  equal 
manifestations  of  sentiment.  It  is  only  those  of  larger  and 
wider  natures  than  ordinary  that  can  now  afford  so  to  spend 
their  energies. 

But  though  our  author  deeply  feels  the  over-hurry  of  life, 
and  the  exhausting  demand  on  every  part  of  our  nature,  speak- 
uig  thus  of  it — “  I  sometimes  fancy  that  the  rush  from  the  pro- 
“  Vinces  to  London  causes  so  much  stimulus  to  imagination  and 

feeling  that  both  succumb,  unequal  to  the  demand  made  upon 
“  both.  London,  w  ith  its  almost  miraculous  activities,  is  enough 
“  to  overwork  tlie  most  vivid  feelings.  Would  you  pity  ?  The 
“  heart  faints  under  the  load  of  misery — misery  both  manifest 
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“  and  obscure — in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  its  luxurious 
“home.  Would  you  admire?  What  ever-growing  astonish- 
“  ments  of  man’s  achieving  are  here,  continually  surpass- 
“  ing  all  that  was  previously  kno^vn.”  Though  she  feels  and 
spiniks  thus,  she  is  no  foolish  calumniator  of  our  “  wondrous 
mother-age.”  She  looks  back,  indeed,  with  a  tenderness  not 
unmingled  with  regret,  on  the  childhood  of  man  ;  but  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  that  narrowness  which  hates  new  things  because 
they  are  new.  There  is  not  a  single  unfair  sentence  in  tlie 
book — no  slight  praise ;  for  how  few  of  us  can  be  very  earnest, 
and  yet  (piite  just.  But  we  do  think  that  she  hardly  appreciates 
our  own  times  as  they  deserve.  Will  not  this  century  show 
nobly  in  the  eyes  of  future  generations,  if  this  frame  of  tilings 
last  long  enough,  as,  in  spite  of  pro[)hetical  calculations,  seems 
not  unlikely  ?  Surely  all  men  should  love  their  own  ago  best, 
as  the  time  in  which  fitej/  are  called  to  do  God’s  will ;  and  we, 
especially,  on  whom  the  days  of  awakening  and  refreshing  are 
come.  We  have  lost  ease,  it  is  true,  and  we  do  not  yet  (piito 
know  what  to  do  with  the  manifold  new  and  increased  Ibrces  we 
have,  by  GckI’s  grace,  made  ours ;  but  doubtless  our  restlessness, 
greuter,  jirobably,  than  any  of  any  other  age,  will  lead  at  last 
to  a  iK'tter  rest  than  than  the  rest  of  ignorance  and  soul  sloth¬ 
fulness  we  had  before — a  better  rest,  if  not  for  ourselves,  at 
least  for  those  who  will  come  after  us.  It  is  harder  to  live 
(comfortably)  now  than  it  was  in  the  last  century ;  but  who  • 
would  go  back  to  that  time  ?  And  even  the  noblest  of  past 
ages  would,  if  we  could  try  them  for  ourselves,  seem  (juite  as 
faulty  as  ours  seem  to  us  now.  'fhere  is  a  natural  tendency  to 
lament  former  times ;  it  may  be  a  beautiful  and  reverent  feeling, 
which  makes  us  love  the  present  all  the  better  for  loving  the 
past  so  well  ;  or  it  may  be  only  a  fair-seeming  treachery  to  the 
age,  which,  like  our  native  country,  we  ought  to  love  best,  whe¬ 
ther  we  do  or  no.  It  is  jmssible  to  iiupiire  “  Why  the  old  times 
were  hotter  than  the  new  ?”  till  we  miss  the  gocxl  in  both. 

Our  author,  in  tracing  the  “  Decdine  of  Sentiment”  through 
all  the  iMissions,  makes  one  signal  exception,  remarking  thereon 
so  wisely,  that  we  should  like  to  tpiote  the  passage  entire,  but 
lor  its  length.  The  exception  is,  of  course,  the  benevolence 
which  springs  from  pity.  This  has  so  strengtlieiKMl  of  late,  that 
it  sometimes  threatens  to  absorb  the  whole  nature,  and  so  to  end 
by  overreaching  itself ;  lor  we  were  made  no  more  to  be  the 
creatures  of  one  passion  than  of  one  idea.  But  it  is  upon 
another  aspiH’t  ol  this  cjuestion  that  our  author  seems  to  us  so 
jxTidiarly  admirable.  A\  bile  thankfully  recognising  the  great 
and  blesstsl  work  so  many  are  now  hel]»ing  in,  she  suggests  a 
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fear  least  the  very  largeness  of  our  charity  should  virtually  nar- 
it — lest  the  conteinplation  of  “  the  Field  of  the  World 
sliould  make  us  careless  of  the  single  ears  we  may  glean  here 
and  there.  We  are  warned  not  to  forget  the  part  while  looking 
at  the  whole,  nor  to  undervalue  those  small  opportunities  of 
doing  good  which  all  who  seek  may  find,  because  our  utmost 
etiorts  are  but  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  AVe  must  often  remind 
ourselves  that  the  world  is  made  up  of  units.  No  doubt  the 
nowlv-awakened  interest  in,  and  realization  of,  humanift/y  is  a 
great  cause  of  the  “  Deidine  of  Sentiment**  among  us ;  we  have  no 
feelings  left  for  anything  else.  Those  who  live  in  large'  towns 
have  enough  to  do  to  keep  any  sensibility  at  all  alive.  We  arc 
very  much  in  danger  of  getting  used  to  the  misery  we  see  so 
often.  “  The  world**  cannot  any  longer  be  a  vague  sound  to  us. 
AVe  have  all  seen  something,  and  heard  more,  of  its  sin  and 
misery,  and  we  know  that  the  worst  we  know  is  better  than  the 
whole  truth.  The  newspapers  are  chiefly  records  of  crime, 
public  or  private.  A  week  in  the  streets  of  Loudon  is  more 
wearying  to  the  heart  than  refreshing  to  the  body.  And  we 
know  that  every  instance  of  degradation  and  suffering  we  see 
is  but  one  of  ten  thousand  others  that  we  do  not  see.  A  sort  of 
spiritual  paralysis  comes  over  us  in  thinking  of  these  things. 
Hope  is  the  anchor  of  our  souls;**  but  how  hardly  can  one 
keep  hopeful  in  London !  Sometimes,  indetd,  the  very  de])th 
of  our  despair  drives  us  to  hope.  AVe  must  hope  or  die.  We 
know  that  behind  our  wealthy  thoroughfares  and  stately  s(piarcs 
ai\'  (lens  where  children,  who  might  have  been  like  those  we 
shelter  so  tenderly,  are  taught  to  lie  and  steal  more  carefully 
than  we  teach  our  dear  little  ones  the  holiest  truths.  I^ong 
accpiaintance  with  such  things  as  these  deadens  the  sympathies 
t(x)  often,  till  those  who  began  by  driving  away  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  thoughts  suggested  by  an  importunate  beggar,  end  by 
reading  of  a  nation*s  death-struggle  wdth  no  more  emotion  than 
they  w^ould  read  an  advertisement — in  self-defence  they  have 
shut  up  their  iR-arts.  It  is  not  the  noblest  way — in  the  end 
not  even  the  hapjuest ;  but  those  w  ho  only  half  enjoy  their  good 
things,  for  thinking  of  their  brethren  wdio  have  need,  w'ill  jkt- 
ceive  much  excuse  for  it,  and  chiefly  l)ity,  knowing  that,  as  our 
author  says,  if  the  sufferings  w'hich  accompany  w  ant  of  feeling 
“  could  be  known  to  any  one,  wdio,  w  ith  a  w'armer  temperament, 
was  readv  to  blame  severely  the  hardness  of  a  cold  heart,  cen- 
“  sure  would  be  hushed  bv  the  most  profound  pity.**  She  cpiotes, 
in  illustiation,  Nathaniel  iraw’thornc*8  story  of  the  man  who 
had  no  fW'ling — that  story  whose  w'ords  fall  like  slowly-gather- 
iiig  SHOW'  in  a  December  tw  ilight. 
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But  our  space  warns  us  to  leave  the  rest  of  this  Essay  (which 
needs  neither  praise*  nor  explanation  of  ours),  and  briefly  to  notice 
the  last  article,  on  “  Disiipjx)intnient  in  the  lielit^ious  World.’* 
It  begins  by  noticing  the  dt*arth  of  epic  pot‘try,  from  which  we 
so  contentedly  suffer.  Many  reast>ns  for  this  are  excellently  set 
forth,  at  tcx)  great  length  for  quotation,  but  which  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  in  this,  that  in  the  nineteenth  century 
“  all  the  world  are  falcons,'*  or  think  they  are,  and  so  eagles  are 
lc?ss  run  after  than  fonnerly. 

Of  course*,  the  same  causes  which  have  led  to  the  undue  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  intellect  over  the  emotions,  oi)erate  here. 
Man  was  con8titutc*d  for  action  and  jxission  ;  but  the  tendenev 
now  is  to  divorce  action  from  jxission,  in  the  vain  hope*  of  giving 
the  former  greater  libe*rty.  Another  reason  for  the  modern 
neglect  of  epic  pcx,*try  may  be  found  in  the  many  vents  for 
every  impuL^  and  fet*ling  in  a  bcx)kmaking  age.  The  hero- 
worship  w'liich  prcxluced  an  epic  when  concentrate*d  in  a  single 
mind,  is  now  disburclent*d  in  the  hundreds  of  memoirs  of  little- 
grc*at  j)cople,  which  crow  d  our  libraries  and  advertising  columns. 
We  venture  to  think  that  our  author  overlcx)ks  the  fact  that  epic 
jsK*try,  worthy  the  name,  has  l)een  rare  in  every  age — none  has 
prcKlucc*d  more  than  two  or  three.  Nor  are  we  utterly  desti¬ 
tute  even  of  an  epic  :  not  to  mention  our  earliest  national  story, 
told  at  last,  and  in  the  spirit,  if  not  quite  in  the  form  of  an  epic, 
we  have  “  Aurora  Ix*igh,”  which  may  surely  be  called  a  domes¬ 
tic  epic.  We  do  not  agree  with  our  author  in  calling  this  last 
“  a  failure.**  We  imagine  that  those  who  speak  thus  would  be 
pu/./liHl  to  tell  what  difference  of  treatment  would  have  miule 
it  a  success ;  and  we  think,  too,  that  such  cavillers  often  take 
just  that  disproj)ortionate  view*  of  things  that  Itomney  Leigh 
took  Ix'fore  he  knew  better. 

If  it  Ik?  replied  that  the  subject,  being  imjx)ssible,  should 
never  have  lx*en  attempted  at  all,  we  must  deny  that  conclusion 
also,  conceiving  it  to  lx*  the  particular  business  of  poets  to  lead 
such*  forlorn  hojxs*  in  all  ages;  for  by  a  poet  we  understand, 
not  one  who  can  elegantly  discourse  of  things  that  nobody 
thought  of  before,  but  one  who  feels  and  can  sav  what  other 
men  ftH»l  but  cannot  say. 

Perceiving  a  connexion  betwc'en  this  declining  interest  in 
individuals,  and  the  tendency  to  generalize  which  is  taking 
its  place,  and  the  not  alw’n^'s  truly  stated  duty  of  “  renouncing” 
the  world,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  immcKiiate  subji*ct  of’  the 
Essay.  Her  protc^st  against  the  unnaturalness  of  too  much  of 
both  our  theory  and  practice  in  religion  can  hardly  be  overrated. 
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religion  is  so  oftoii  represeutcnl  as  a  mysterious  engraft - 
MTV  on  life  and  churaoter,  and  as  ht/  nature  entirely  rt>pug!iant 
to  man,  when  it  is  talktHl  of  as  though  it  wert»  an  isolatetl  prin¬ 
ciple,  whose  ojK'ration  is  ehietly  restrictive  instead  of  as  the 
natural  basis  of  all  true  character  and  all  true  love,  it  is 
pleasant  to  tind  such  sentences  as  these : — 

“  A  uegh*ct  or  contempt  of  this  transient  existence  is  quite 
**as  ungodlike  as  it  is  inhuman/* 

“  Can  it  be  the  will  of  God  that  the  j)erfecting  of  earthly 
“  things  should  be  set  aside  in  anticipation  of  the  heavenly,  or 
“because  this  bt'autiful  world  is  transitory,  compareil  to  the 
“  world  to  come,  are  we  to  renounce  all  delight  in  it  as  a  diveit- 
“  ful  snare  ?** 

“  It  si‘ems  to  me  innK)ssible  that,  when  human  nature  is 
“already  so  marreil  with  sin,  we  should  render  it  a  more  accept - 
“able  otiering  to  the  Maker  by  jxTverting  its  blameless  in- 
“stincts,  and  crushing  its  natural  powers.  How'  can  desolation 
“and  ruin  be  pleasing  in  His  sight  ‘r'  ** — pp.  108-9. 

How  indeed  ?  It  is  considered  pious  by  a  largi'  class  of  gixxl 
people,  to  say  that  “  there  is  nothing  worth  living  for  in  this 
world;**  that  all  its  pleasures  are  empty,  and  its  beauty  unreal. 
We  even  complain  in  our  prayers  of  the  “  vilenesss  **  of  those 
bodies  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  give  us,  and  of  the  un- 
tituess  for  immortal  souls  of  that  life  lie  has  apjK)inte<l  for  us 
hert\  Yet  we  think  we  believe  in  a  G(k1  w  ho  is  “  Maker  of  all 
“  things,  visible  and  invisible,**  though  we  are  thus  attributing 
the  works  of  His  hands  to  the  devil.  And  yet  no  one  of  us 
cun  live  this  life,  all  unworthy  of  us  as  it  is,  even  according  to 
our  own  thoughts  of  j)erfection.  Hut  it  cannot  he  that  a  world 
where  God*8  will  may  be  done  is  too  humble  an  arena  for  im¬ 
mortal  energies  ;  and  the  world  which  He  has  made,  and  the 
life,  so  rich  in  possible  joys,  and  still  more  bh'ssed  sorrow  s,  may 
possess  more  realities  than  w  e  imagine,  if  w  e  w  ill  condescend  to 
look  for  them. 

There  are  many  other  jMiints  which  w^e  might  notice.  The 
book  is  full  of  innumerable  suggestions  ;  but  more  than  enough 
has  been  said  to  show’  the  kind  of  book  we  have  here.  The 
whole  tenor  of  this  third  essay  tends  to  show  that  religion 
should  possess  all  our  nature,  and  not  excite  one  part  into 
morbid  action  while  it  crip})les  the  rest.  It  should  be  a 
jKwitive  principle,  not  a  mere  code  of  restrictions.  Let  us  not 
lorge  Christ*8  liberty  into  fetters  for  our  souls.  One  chief 
source  of  our  religious  mistake  is,  our  inveterate  bt‘lief  that  we 
ran  somehow  or  other  save  ourselves,  or  at  least,  have  a  share  in 
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our  salvation.  This  jiorsuasion  has  been  hunttnl  through  all  re¬ 
ligions,  but  in  each  successive  one  it  comes  to  life  again  ;  its 
deadly  wound  is  heahHl  ag^iin  and  again,  and  we  are  caught  by 
it  unawares.  We  are  fond  of  saying  that  the  Church  of  Uonio 
teaches  justification  by  works — a  charge  only  true  in  part — we 
teiich  justification  by  faith,  and  remove  Christ  away  from  us 
into  the  heavens  by  our  Protestant  doctrinal  mediators,  as  far 
as  ever  Romanists  can  by  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints.  Christ, 
not  faith,  is  the  Redeemer  of  the  world.  Our  favourite  Pro¬ 
testant  doctrine  is  fast  booming  that  very  heresy  we  left  the 
communion  of  Rome  to  escajK?  from.  Its  consequences  may  he 
si»im  in  the  tone  of  our  religious  memoirs;  and  especially  in  the 
j)rivate  diaries  often  so  shamelessly  exposed  in  them.  These 
constHjuences  tire  a  morbid  self-observation,  as  far  removed  from 
humble  st'lf-distrust  as  can  well  Ik',  and  a  jK^rpetual  restlessness 
and  uncertainty.  AVe  are  always  talking  and  singing  about 
the  coldness  of  our  love  to  GikI;  always  afraid  we  do  not  feel 
enough,  lK*lieve  enough,  to  be  Christians.  If  we  would  hut 
leave  off  considering  ourselves,  and  turn  to  Christ  instead ;  il‘ 
we  would  think  most  that  Christ  loves  us,  we  should  find  His 
love  a  surer  foundation  than  ours.  Until  then  we  shall  always 
l>e  trying  to  bnlx'  (hnl  with  artificial  filings,  exactly  as  our 
Roman  (^itholic  ancestors  bribed  Him  with  penances  and  gocd 
works.  Then  we  shall  not  need  the  false  huniilitv,  which 
consists  in  not  knowing  its  own  mind,  and  which  gains  a  rc- 
j)ut4iti<»n  far  more  than  ordinary  piety,  by  saying  it  is  not  sure 
that  it  loves  Chsl  at  all.  There  is  much  talk  now  of  aj)ostolic 
j>reci‘dent ;  we  have  no  example  of  such  uncertain  alfection 
there — even  Siiint  Peter  danxl  to  say  he  loved,  without  the 
least  apjH'arance  of  imKlern  misgivings — and,  unless  the  love  we 
owe  to  God  differ  entirely  from  the  love  we  owe  to  man,  it  is 
probable,  from  analogy,  that  if  we  do  not  know,  upon  considera¬ 
tion,  whether  we  love  G(kI,  we  do  indt'ed  not  love  Him  much. 

It  must  have  struck  most  reflecting  persons,  that  the  religion 
very  often  set  forth  in  sermons,  and  religious  (particularly,  in 
<levotional)  works,  will  not  do  for  such  a  world  as  this.  It  is 
foumhMl  on  the  merest  uhtum  ronfri^  the  theological  idea  of  a 
wickcMl  world,  very  difierent  from  this  actual  world  of  spiritual 
and  physical  wicktHlness.  Who  has  not  felt  the  tremendous 
inadiMpiacy  and  inconscijuency  of  much  religious  talk  Y  e  ask 
for  bread,  and  receive  wliat  was  once  a  living  truth,  but  is  now 
only  a  dead  d(X*trine.  To  those  who  have  felt  this,  this  lMH)k 
will  Ih'  like  the  ojKming  of  a  window  to  one  shut  in  a  musty 

riHun.  Life  is  here  looked  at  by  eves  which  “desire  the  truth,’ 
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bv  one  who  ha«  felt  the  slic  speaks  of.  She  has  also 

bWnt  that  most  ditficult  art — howto  blame  with  discrimimiting 
justice.  She  ean  understaiul  how  people  came  to  Iwlieve  the 
absurdities  and  commit  the  sins  which  only  astonish  dabblers  in 
human  life,  and  she  freely  recognises  the  ev<?ry-day  violated  law, 
that  no  one  who  cannot  thus  transjK^rt  himself  to  another’s 
|K>int  of  view,  and  m'ing  how  he  seex,  perceive  the  origin  of  his 
error,  has  any  right  to  judge  the  wrong-doer.  The  author  is 
not  of  those  who  begin  a  tierce  condemnation  by  confessing  that 
thev  do  not  understand  the  thing  they  are  going  to  condemn. 
A  singular  conscientiousness  marks  every  page  of  the  book  ;  and 
the  author  is  evidently  afraid  of  being  too  partial  to  her  own 
views — a  sulficiently  uncominon  fear.  There  is  no  prejudice, 
no  one^sidedness,  no  inferring  what  may  not  be  from  what  is. 
Truth  is  looked  for  through  a  singularly  undistorted  medium. 
Full  allowance  is  made  for  all ;  and  there  is  a  wonderful  avoid¬ 
ance  of  extremes.  The  folly  of  teaching  that  it  does  not  matter 
what  a  man  believes,  is  as  much  shunned  as  the  worse  folly  of 
teaching  that  pure  deeds  are  worthless,  unless  the  doer  hold  the 
right  creed.  It  is  a  wise  book,  sober  and  self-restrained,  but 
not  passionless;  there  is,  here  and  there,  a  sudden  and  noiseless 
overflow  of  emotion,  like  the  sudden  rise  and  fall  of  waters  in 
a  spring.  Nor  is  humour  wanting,  a  delicate  half-smile  gleams 
now  and  then  through  the  graver  moods.  3Iore  than  enough  has 
lK‘en  said  of  the  matter  of  these  essays — it  is  not  easy  to  charac¬ 
terize  their  manner.  Perhaps  tranfipare}d  is  the  best  word  to 
qualify  both  the  thoughts  and  the  style,  though  the  latter 
would  be  still  better  described  as  no  style  at  all.  The  three 
Kssays,  ainiilst  all  their  difference,  are  bound  together  by  a  unity 
of  purpose,  like  that  which  holds  the  three  parts  of  a  sonata. 
The  length  of  this  review  is  a  proof  of  the  suggestiveness  of  the 
hook.  We  earnestly  recommend  all  persons  considering  what 
they  shall  read  next,  to  discover  for  themselves  whether  we 
have  praised  it  too  highly,  assuring  those  who  (commendably) 
dread  “dry”  books,  that  this  one  will  interest  them  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  very  dry  light  literature  they  try  to  tliink 
interesting. 
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POEMS  OF  RURAL  LIFE.* 

T^ERY  probably  there  are  not  a  few  persons — fairly  educated, 
T  as  thin^  go — who  could  not  name  one  real  English  tune 
which  should  have  any  pretensions  to  antiquity  and  universiil 
acceptance.  We  know  that  Robin  Adair  is  Irish,  that  even  God 
save  the  Quern  is  of  foreign  origin ;  we  rather  suspect  the  j)aroiit- 
age  of  the  British  Grenadiers ;  indeed,  wc  had  rather  not  atlinn 
the  Phiglish  origin  of  any  of  the  tunes  found  in  books,  except, 
of  course,  Merrily  Danced  the  Quaker^ s  Jf  ife,  and  7'he  Little 
English  Ploughboy,  and  a  very  few  more  which  are  for  the  most 
part  Hither  played  than  sung.  That  is  our  weak  point  :  song — 
nome-grown,  national,  appealing  to  the  people’s  tastes  and  ahec- 
tions.  Probably  in  every  jwovince  of  France  there  are  some 
dozen  chansons  which  evervlxidv  know;  the  same  is  true  to  u 
far  gH'ater  degree  of  Germany  ;  the  peasant  life  of  Scotland 
(biith  liowland  and  Highland — for  there  arc  Highland  airs,  dis¬ 
tinct  from  those  calk'd  “  Scotch,”  and  naturally  far  liker  to  the 
Irish)  is  stcnqx^d  in  song.  Rut  in  England,  except  a  harvest- 
song  or  two,  and  a  few  sea-songs  (most  of  them  modern)  we  have 
little  else  l)eyond  the  ephemeral  productions — j)atriotie,  indeed, 
and  sentimental  and  comic  and  ribald,  but  all  alike  ephemeral — 
which  form  the  staple  of  the  ballad-singer’s  budget.  Is  it  that 
we  read  tim  much  ?  or  how  is  it  that  songs  do  not  live  with  us 
from  father  to  son?  A  French  periodical  (the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes)^  in  which  apjx'annl  the  careful  and  elaborate  sket(‘hcs 
of  English  life  by  M.  Esquiros — so  different  from  most  French 
works  alK)ut  England,  recently  contained  a  j)aper  on  English 
song  and  song-literature,  and  the  writer  actually  found  nothing 
to  instance  (though  he  went  pretty  deeply  into  the  subject), 
but  such  historic  celebrities,  utterly  unknown  (we  fear)  to  the 
massi's  now,  as  Admiral  Hosier's  Ghosty  LillihulerOy  and  a  score 
more  i)olitical  ditties,  along  with  Sally  of  our  Alley  and  Cherry 
Riju'y  and  such  like,  known  and  appreciated  by  the  curious,  but 

♦  Poems  of  Rural  Liffy  in  the  Dorset  Dialect.  By  Williuin  Barnes. 
{Erst  Collection.  Thinl  Edition,  1862.)  John  Bussell  Smith, 
London. 

Poems  of  Rural  Zi7>,  ^r.,  4t.  {Second  Collection.  Second  Edition, 
1863.) 

The  Scouring  of  the  Jf  hite  Horse.  By  the  author  of  Tom  Rrotctit 
School  Days.  Macmillan,  1859. 
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not  ptH)plc’8  songs ;  helping  out  his  catalogue,  of  course,  with  tho 
usuiil  favourites  from  Dibdiii,  &c.  (If  modern  songs,  he  mentioned 
a  few  relating  to  tho  Russian  war  (one,  e8i)eciaily,  about  “  the 
tight  at  Inkermann,  the  soldier’s  victory”) ;  but  these  had  not,  wo 
funcv,  a  very  wide-spread  popularity.  The  success  of  Chriatie^s 
Miiistrels  shows  we  do  not  care  much  for  such  indigenous  songs  as 
we  have.  If  you  meet  a  party  of  mechanics — in  London  they 
are  not  very  musical,  but  they  sing  a  good  deal  in  the  oj)en  air 
in  the  Northern  Midlands — what  you  may  expect  to  hear  are 
such  songs  as  Cheery  boySy  cheer  !  the  mcxlcrn  semipolitical  we 
may  call  them  ;  one  or  two  by  the  high-comedy  man  of  the  party, 
often  whatever  happens  to  be  in  vogue  at  the  time  at  Jessop’s 
or  Evans’s ;  and  one  at  least  which  you  arc  sorry  to  hear  Chris¬ 
tian  Englishmen  singing,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  the  prime 
favourite,  if  you  judge  by  tho  way  in  which  it  is  appreciated, 
and  the  unctuous  glee  with  which  the  chorus  is  tolled  out. 
Fann-labourers  have  generally  a  song  or  two  of  their  own,  not 
generally  of  a  high  type,  either  as  to  tune  or  sentiment,  most 
often  Racchanalian,  if  we  may  use  the  word  of  that  which 
praise's,  not  wine,  but  the  beer,  which  seems  the  true  nectar  of 
the  Ih’itish  labourer.  1  lores  a  drop  o*  good  lieery  and,  Jlerc^s  a 
Health  to  the  Barley  MoWy  may  be  heard  any  day  in  the  Home 
Counties.  Of  course,  as  you  near  the  Border  you  get  more 
honie-grown  songs :  few  who  have  heard  Tarry  woo*  sung  at  a 
Westmoreland  sheep- shearing  will  be  likely  to  forget  it. 
Wessex,  too,  must  have  had  numerous  songs  of  its  own :  some 
are  still  siuig.  Mr.  Hughes  has  done  service  by  incorporating 
several  of  them  in  his  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse :  but  still, 
even  on  Salisbury  Plain,  we  lately  heard  lads  following  the  plough 
declare  that  they  were  Off  to  Charlestown ;  and  in  an  outlying 
Somersetshire  village  (the  local  taste  Inis  been  so  deteriorating 
from  the  days  of  dim  Crow  to  those  of  liosalw)  we  are  constantly 
amioyed  by  men  desiring  some  unknown  listener — 

“  While  they  take  their  banjo  down. 

To  give  the  iniwh  a  turn.” 

However,  Wessex  need  no  longer  be  beholden  to  the  nigger 
melodies.  Mr.  Barnes  has  provided  among  his  poems  songs 
enough  to  stock  the  most  ambitious  budget.  Ilwomely  llhymesy 
he  calle<l  them  in  his  first  editions,  which  he  supplemented  with 
a  glossary,  left  out  in  this  last  issue  of  the  work.  He  is  a 
tolerably  voluminous  author:  Notes  on  Ancumt  Britain ^  The 
Anglo- Saron  Delect nSy  A  Philological  GramniaryViYG  some  of  them. 

e  are  accustomed  to  see  Lowland  Scotch  printed  phonetically, 

the  phrase  is  an  inadequate  one,  for  the  grammatical  fonns 
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are  often  different ;  but  we  do  not  often  contemplate  tlie  Eng- 
linh  of  the  different  shires  as  spelt  diilerently  (however  it  iiiuv 
be  pronounctxl)  from  the  spelling  of  b(K)ks. 

An  exception  is  perhaps  made  in  the  case  of  Lancashire, 
^lany  of  us  have  probably  seen  the  touching  ballad — 

“  At  whoame  wi’  the  childcr  an’  thcc,” — 

and  others  of  the  same  collection.  Besides,  years  ago,  there 
used  to  bo  collections  of  Storicx  in  the  Lancashire  dialect y  of  what 
Tamnias  an'  Joi'k  o'  Rill  sate  in  Lunnun  Towny  and  such  like. 
Some  of  us  may  have  heard  the  North  Yorkshire  talk,  whore 
men  sjKuik  of  “  hodden  bits  o*  parlements,”  instead  of  “  havinj^ 
a  little  chat.’*  But  few  realize  how  much  of  these  different 
local  jHH'uliarities  is  printed,  and  what  strange  forms  the  com¬ 
monest  >vords  assume  in  consequence. 

'JVx'sdale,  Leixls,  Cornwall,  Sussex,  Northampton,  Essex,  are 
only  a  few  of  the  districts  for  which  glossaries  have  been  com¬ 
piled,  and  tales  and  traditions  collected.  AVc  hope  Mr. 
Barnes  will  do  what  the  author  of  Tom  Brown  has  begun, 
gather  into  a  volume  all  the  old  somfs  of  Wessex.  Such  a  col- 
liH'tion  will  Ik.'  as  great  a  boon  to  lovers  of  old-folk  lore  as  his 
two  l><K)ks  of  Dorset  j)oems  are  to  the  Dorset  men,  for  whom 
they  were  written. 

Nixxllessly  uncouth  though  the  spelling  often  is,  we  are  very 
glad  that  Mr.  Barnes  has  preserved  it.  The  poems  read  all  the 
iH'tter  for  its  quaintness.  What  is  this  strange  charm  in  songs 
written  in  outlandish  dialects?  Surely  it  is  the  same  (in  a 
low’er  degree)  as  the  charm  of  foreign  poetry.  A  lovely  ballad 
of  Heine  or  Berangt'r  set*ms  insipid  when  translated,  its  subtle 
flavour  is  evajK^ratixl.  In  the  original  it  was  heaitstirring  in 
its  |>ow’orful  simplicity.  Is  not  this  feeling  of  love  for  foreign 
|K)etry  meant  to  draw'  man  to  man  ?  to  be  a  hint  to  the  heart 
that  all  of  us  must,  after  all,  be  brothers,  w’hen  w'e  find  in  the 
very  diversity  of  sjx'ech  w'hich  sunders  us  a  fresh  reason  for 
loving  the  stranger? 

Mr.  Ibirnes  is  not  ambitious  in  his  subjects  ;  his  aim  was  to 
be  locniy  and  he  has  succeeded. 

A  list  of  some  of  his  titles  w'ill  give  some  notion  of  the  sort  of 
thing  which  he  attempts.  Leddy-Dayy  Easter  Zundayy  Rock- 
Ij*'areSy  The  Blackbird,  Jroodeom'  Fedsty  The  3f ilk-maid  o'  the  VanUy 
The  Girt  If  oak  Tree  that 's  in  the  Delly  Vellen  the  'free ;  follow 
one  another  on  the  first  |mge  of  his  table  of  contents. 

His  knowledge  of  local  ])eculiarities,  and  of  the  character  of  the 
classes  he  descril>es  must  Ik?  very  thorough,  such  as  few'  men  in 
a  country  |>arish  can  attain,  except  the  doctor  and  the  parson. 
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Our  author  is  ono  of  the  latter  class  :  he  is  rector  of  Winter- 
bourne — Canie-cum-Wintorbourne — Farringdon,  little  villages 
between  Dorchester  and  Weymouth  ;  indee<l,  Came  House,  the 
seat  of  the  Dawson-Damers,  the  patrons  of  the  living,  lies  just 
off  the  higli  road  between  those  two  towns.  The  populations,  as 
given  in  the  Clergij  Lid,  are  loO  and  52  ;  the  living  is  valutHl  at 
£251  a-year,  so  that  the  inhabitants  may  increase  by  one-fifth 
before  the  reverend  rector  w  ill  bo  reduced  to  the  pittance  of  one 
j)ound  |)er  soul  per  annum.  Ilow^ever,  this  is  very  well,  ns 
things  go :  and  small  complaint  would  there  be,  if  every  village 
rector  and  vicar  made  a  quarter  such  good  use  of  his  inevitable 
leisure  as  does  the  Rev.  W.  Barnes.  Of  Winterhournc  we  must 
say  a  word :  it  is  a  speaking  name,  but  only  to  a  West  country¬ 
man.  You  cannot  look  at  a  map  of  Dorset  without  seeing  the 
name,  w  ith  different  supplementary  expletives  as  ‘  Winterbourne 
Abbas,’  the  chief  of  all  the  tribe.  ^lost  of  these  places  lie  on 
the  edge  of  the  chalk-down,  which  forms  a  large  part  of  the 
county.  Valleys  run  far  up  into  this  down-land.  Streams 
(bournes)  come  along  them  ;  and  these  streams  w^ell-up,  or 
“  break, as  the  ])hrase  is,  in  winter  after  rain,  but  not  strangely 
enough,  until  there  has  been  a  strong  gale  of  wind  first. 
Sudden  floods  are  occasionally  the  result,  of  which  we  find  re¬ 
cords  in  not  a  few  of  the  chalk-range  villages. 

At  most  seasons  there  is  no  place  so  quiet-looking  as  a  chalk- 
land  village.  It  seems  more  lonely  than  it  is,  by  reason  of  the 
swelling  curves  and  hollows  of  bare  treeless  land  which 
separate  it  from  the  next  knot  of  homesteads.  The  scenery  in 
chalk-lands  varies  very  little  :  you  know  at  once,  w^hether  you 
are  a  geologist  or  not,  w  hen  you  have  passed  from  clay  or  green 
sand,  or  wdiatever  other  formation,  on  to  the  solid  S(Hliment  of  that 
great  milky  sea,  w  hose  sponges,  w^e  are  told,  w^ere  the  flints  which 
lie  so  thick  in  some  of  its  layers.  A  fine  place  a  chalk  country 
18  for  studjnng  antiquities :  2)eople  oftem  fancy  the  old  Britons 
had  a  petniliar  fancy  for  certain  places — the  Wiltshire  downs  for 
instance,  or  the  Derbyshire  Moors,  or  Cornwall  and  Dartmoor, 
f  >f  course  the  true  reason  is,  that  in  the  more  fertile  parts  the 
old  monuments  have  been  removed  ;  except  in  very  rare  cases,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  monumental  stones  at  Stanton  Ilarcourt,  by 
Oxford — w'herever  you  have  a  Stanton  (stone-town,  marvellous 
in  the  eyes  of  wood-building  Saxons)  you  may  suspect  some¬ 
thing  British  or  Roman  in  the  neighbourho(Kl.  Why,  they 
have  even  begun  to  sow  turnips  on  the  black-earth  barrow's 
cl()S(^  by  Stonenenge  ;  and  the  great  chalk  work  at  Dorchester 
“^(the  Maamhury  they  call  it :  is  it,  like  the  similar  work  at 
Caerleon-on-Usk,  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  f)r  is  it  only  a  circular 
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British  camp  of  great  size  P) — ran  much  risk  of  destruction  from 
the  two  railways  which  pass  close  to  it.  Just  below  this  Dor¬ 
chester  are  Mr.  Barnes^s  little  hamlets :  we  should  much  like  to 
go  and  have  a  look  at  him  in  his  parish,  to  see  how  he  gets  on 
with  the  people,  whether  he  reads  his  own  poems,  and  sings  his 
own  songs,  and  gets  them  taken  up  by  the  lads  of  tlie  village. 
There  are  several  parishes  in  England  which  one  would  like  to 
visit  with  Asmodeus  for  one’s  guide,  and  see  the  inner  life,  and 
learn  the  real  feelings  of  the  j)eople.  Has  not  every  reader  of 
Kingsley  longed  to  put  a  pack  on  his  back,  and  thus  disguised, 
travel  otf  to  Eversley,  and  learn  all  about  what  goes  on  at  the 
head  quarters  of  ‘  muscular’  Christianity — how  the  old  women  are 
looktxl  up,  what  sort  of  a  character  is  given  of  the  parson  by 
the  men  who  drop  in  to  take  their  mug  of  beer  and  their  })ij)e 
of  a  night  at  the  alehouse  ;  how  the  farmers  like  him ; — all  al)out 
him  and  his  work,  in  fact.  And  one  has  pretty  much  the  same 
feeling  in  reference  to  Mr.  Barnes.  The  relation  between 
[parish  and  church  pastor  is  not  always  thus  interesting.  It  is 
sometimes  intensely  prosy.  The  farmers  pay  the  parson  as 
little  as  they  can,  regretting  the  old  times  of  tithing  in  kind, 
when  they  had  so  many  opportunities  of  entrapping  an  unwary 
rector.  They  are  mostly  churchmen  ;  it  would  cost  something 
extra  to  be  dissenters,  and  they  take  care  never  to  allow  their 
churchmanship  to  open  their  purse-strings  at  the  call  of  any 
of  the  Societies.  The  labourers  supplement  their  wretched  pay 
out  of  the  church  dole,  and  their  wives  put  into  the  Clothing 
Club  which  the  squire’s  lady  patronizes.  And  the  rector  thinks 
that  all  farmers  are  churls,  and  all  labourers  paupers,  and  acts 
acconlingly :  and  the  result  is  a  deadness  throughout  the  parish. 

You  never  get  this  deadness  in  a  dissenting  congregation : 
there  is  always  life,  even  though  it  is  often  far  from  being  the 
highest  kind  of  life.  One  cause  of  the  difference  is,  tliat  a 
dissenting  minister  lias,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  a 
distinct  vocation.  Of  clergy  there  are  several  kinds ;  and  some 
of  these  cannot  pretend  to  a  “  call,”  except  in  the  conventional 
way  in  which  the  word  is  used  at  Ordinations.  You  have  the 
matter-of-course  clergyman.  He  holds  a  family  living ;  or  he  is, 
or  was,  a  Fellow  of  his  College  ;  or  he  was  brought  up  to  the 
Church  because  ho  was  supposed  good  for  nothiug  else.  No  doubt 
he  mav  lie  usi'ful  in  his  jiosition  :  a  high  wrangier,  if  he  has  not 
had  all  the  stuff  taken  out  of  him  in  the  Cambridge  Trijios,  may 
buckle  to  and  become  a  valuable  man  ;  but  a  country  cure  is 
not  the  life  for  such  a  man,  and  College  Fellows  know  this  so 
w'dl,  that  livings  of  £400  and  £500  a-year  often  go  a  long  way 
down  the  list  before  they  can  find  one  who  is  willing  to  sacrifice 
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the  otiinny  not  cnmy  but  sine  dignitatey  of  the  combination  room 
for  active  service,  at  ^ludcombe-cum-Claybrook. 

Then  there  is  the  scheming  clergvman,  whose  grand  object 
has  been  to  get  a  rise  in  life,  and  wlio  has  used  his  orders  as 
the  necessary  vantage-ground  wlience  to  soar  higher.  To  this 
class  belongs  the  marrying  clergyman,  wdiether  a  poor  well- 
bom  man,  or  a  novns  honiOy  who  trusts  that  his  good  looks  or  his 
nice  manners,  or  his  dressing,  or  intoning,  or  preaching,  or  his 
powers  of  ‘  dejK)rtment’  at  clerical  ‘  teas’  will  enable  him  to  win  a 
wife  with  money.  Such  was  one  who — a  newly-appointed  curate 
in  a  large  midland  town — asked,  “  Are  there  many  faniilies 
here  ?  ”  “  Oh,  dear  yes  :  (was  the  malicious  replv),  in  that 

“  long  new  street  up  to  the  Station  you’ll  find  some  hundreds  of 
^\fami/ies^  mostly  poor,  all  needing  plenty  of  spiritual  and  other 
“  advice.”  This  inquirer  was  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ; 
whence  come  not  a  few  hard-working  clergymen,  an  honour  in 
every  way  to  their  profession  ;  but  whence  come  also  some  rare 
sjKH  iniens  of  the  genus  squireetiy  men  who  can  never  hojK)  to 
have  tliat  sympathy  with  the  poor,  and  success  in  dealing  with 
them,  which  comes  natural  to  a  well-disposed  English  gentle¬ 
man,  men  who  carry  Orange  intolerance  into  the  pulpit,  and 
Anglo-Irish  hardness  to  the  poor  into  their  pastoral  life.  To 
this  class,  too,  belong  those  who  have  aims  for  self-advance¬ 
ment  higher  than  matrimonial ;  those  who  being  wise  in  their 
generation  see  that  power  is  mucli  more  easily  gained  by  playing 
Tinm  newspaper  to  the  laity,  than  by  opposing  them  or  seeking 
to  set  them  right.  And  so  we  find  such  men,  like  the  wife  describecl 
by  Pojx',  ruling  because  they  seem  on  every  point  to  yield. 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  the  fanatics,  for  whom  \ve  take 
leave  to  say  we  have  a  decided  respect.  P]ven  Brotlier  Ignatius 
commands  from  us  that  sympathy  which  can  never  be  withheld 
from  one  thoroughly  in  earnest,  however  far  gone  in  error  you 
may  be  certain  that  he  is. 

And  lastly,  there  are  the  good,  earnest,  quiet  men,  striving  todo 
a  work  in  w  hich  Christiansof  all  denominations  heartily  wdsh  them 
“G(k1  speed.”  They  do  a  great  deal  in  schools,  night  schools  as 
well  as  day  schools  ;  they  take  much  rougli  w^ork  in  hand,  which 
a  dainty  Nonconformist  would  find  hardly  to  liis  mind.  Theirs 
is  oft<*n  the  quietness  of  conscious  power,  not  of  inane  did  ness  ; 
and  this  kind  of  quietness  might  often  be  imitated  with  advan- 
tagi‘  outside  the  ( ’hurch.  They  try,  at  any  rate,  to  do  giMsl, 
caeh  according  to  Ids  8})ecial  ability ;  their  preaching  is  their 
Weakest  })oint,  somehow'  it  w’ould  seem  as  if  they  neglected  it 
on  puqnise.  Tliey  leave  the  rousing  of  tlie  dull  soul  by  words 
that  burn,  the  direct  action  of  mind  upon  mind,  very  much  to 
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their  Diiwentine  brethren.— Let  us  be  thankful  that  it  is  their 
spicialiU,  and  that  so  no  gap  is  left  whereby  the  common  enemy 
of  souls  might  enter. 

Well,  such  a  good,  earnest,  quiet  rector  W’e  should  take  Mr. 
Banies  to  be.  He  gives  us,  in  his  two  volumes,  a  good  many 
features  of  his  own  character.  His  polities,  his  love  of  old 
houses,  of  homely  quiet  sc'ener)^  his  keen  jx^wers  of  observation 
(no  one  can  be  a  poet  nowadays  who  has  not  this — the  days  of 
gra<lus-epithets  are  gone,  let  us  hope  for  ever),  his  cheerfulness 
and  love  of  fun, — all  this  and  much  more  come  out  in  the  poems. 
We  shall  see  some  of  them  illustrated  in  our  quotations  by  and 

The  following  is  very  simple,  merely  descriptive ;  but  then 
we  must  rememlx?r  that  the  minds  intended  to  be  touched  an* 
not  of  a  high  order.  Such  ballads  even  as  the  Lord  of  Burgh- 
leigh^  or  Miss  Ingclow’s  High  Tide  in  Liudisey,  would  need  a 
good  deal  of  preface  before  they  would  be  thoroughly  compre¬ 
hensible  to  an  audience  of  Wessex  labourers. 

The  lines  below  they  cannot  jwssibly  misunderstand ;  they 
arc  ordinary  Dorset  talk  cut  up  into  lengths. 

**  .\ve  the  p^n*’t  clem  tree  out  in  little  hwome*  groun*, 

Wt*r  a-8tann^n  thi«  niornen,  an*  now’s  a-cut  uow’ii. 

A  VO  the  gro’t  elcni  tree,  ho  big  roun’  an*  so  high, 

\Vhere  the  mowew  did  goo  to  their  drink  an*  did  lie 
In  the  Mheade  ov  his  head,  when  the  zun  at  his  heighth 
Hud  a-dnm*  um  vroni  mow'^n  wi’  het  an*  wi'  drith. 

When*  the  hay-nieakers  put  all  their  picks  and  their  reiikes. 

An’  did  s<iuot  down  to  snahhle  their  ehei*se  an*  their  eeukcH. 

An*  ditl  vill  fnmi  their  tlaggons  their  cups  w’i*  their  eiile. 

An*  did  meiike  theirzelves  merry  w  i*  joke  and  w  i*  teiile. 

Etw,  we  took  up  a  row  pi*  an*  we  tied  en  all  round, 

At  the  top  o*n  wi*  woone  end  a-hangi^n  to  ground. 

An*  we  cut  near  the  ground  his  gre’t  stem  amost  drough, 

.\n*  we  bent  the  wold  head  o*n  wi*  woone  tug  or  two ; 

.\n*  he  sway’d  all  his  linilm,  and  he  nodded  his  head. 

Till  he  veil  away  down  like  a  pillar  o*  lead ; 

An*  as  we  did  run  vn)m  en,  there,  elwose  at  our  hacks. 

Oh  !  his  l)oughs  come  to  ^mn*  wi*  such  whizzes  and  cracks. 

An*  his  top  wer  so  lofty  that,  now’s  a-vell  dow  n. 

The  stem  o’n  do  re  ach  a’most  over  the  groun*. 

Vj/oo  the  gre’t  elem  tree  out  in  little  hwome  groun*, 
er  a  stann^n  tliis  momi^n  an*  now’s  a-cut  down.** 

This  is  a  good  sample  of  the  language.  We  may  ask,  why 
pri'm'n’e  the  uncouth  spelling  (moditied  a  little  in  this  new 
t'dition,  so  as  to  gyt  rid  of  the  glossary*)  P  The  answer  w'ould 
In',  the  spelling  is  insiqwmbly*  connected  with  the  pronunciation. 
The  words  so  spelt  an*  not  generally  corruptions  of  the  similar 
words  in  common  use,  but  collateral  forms^  standing  to  the  book- 
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tcord,  not  in  the  relation  of  degenerate  son,  but  of  brother.  The 
two  brothers  are  in  very  ditterent  circumstances :  the  book- 
word  has  been  trimmed,  and  trained,  and  lopped  of  superfluities, 
the  other  is  in  his  old  state  of  roughness ;  but  brothers  they  are, 
both  sprung  from  the  same  Teutonic  mother.  No  doubt,  for 
instance,  of  elm  and  eleniy  these  were  originally  two  forms  (as 
there  are  still  of  hern  and  heron) ;  and  as  for  the  dianesis  in 
hiiy,  &c.,  every  reader  of  Chaucer  must  remember  in  what  a 
very  unsettled  state  the  diphthongs  are  in  his  verses.  It  may 
bo  said  that  there  is  an  excuse  for  printing  Lowdand  Scotch 
(just  as  there  w'as  for  wTiting  Doric  Greek),  because  it  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  language,  while  ‘Dorsetshire^  is  only  spoken  by  a  fow%  all  of 
whom  understand  the  ordinary  speech  of  England.  Now,  in 
reply  to  this,  let  us  remark,  that  the  entire  population  of  Scot¬ 
land  (Highlanders  and  all)  is  under  2,900,000,  wliilo  that  of 
Wilts,  Dorset,  and  Somerset  is  not  so  very  far  below  a  million ; 
so  there  is  no  startling  difference  on  this  score.  Next,  as  to  the 
Wessex  speech  being  a  distinct  language,  ^vo  could  only  advise 
any  one  wdio  has  any  doubts  on  the  subject,  to  have  a  chat  with 
a  North  Wilts  lal)ourer,  or  to  get  among  the  i)eoplo  of  the  levels 
round  Glastonbury  ;  and  we  may  safely  predict  that  (unless  an 
interpreter  is  present)  conversation  will  come  to  a  dead  lcK*k 
pretty  often.  And  as  to  reading  English  poetrv  to  them,  unless 
it  comes  in  the  familiar  form  in  wdiich  Mr.  llarnes  presents 
it,  it  will  never  come  with  that  hearty  welcome  and  be  taken  in 
with  tliat  pure  delight  and  easy  abandon,  so  needful  for  the  full 
appreciation  of  poetry.  They  get  on  with  ordinary  English 
much  as  a  fair  Greek  scholar  docs  with  the  chorus  of  a  play, 
admiringly,  but  with  a  sense  of  being  a  little  fettered  ;  give  them 
their  own  words,  and  they  can  take  it  in  as  the  same  scholar 
would  some  grand  w'ell-knowm  passage  in  Homer — they  under¬ 
stand  every  word  at  once. 

This  has  every  requisite  for  becoming  a  locally  popular  song : 

A  ZONO  OV  HARVEST  UWOME. 

The  ji^roun’  is  clear.  There’s  iiar  a  ear 
O’  stanndn  com  a-lcft  out  now, 

Vor  Mrin*  to  blow  and  rain  to  drow  ; 

’Tis  all  up  seiife  in  barn  or  mow’. 

Here’s  health  to  them  that  plow’’d  and  zow’d, 

Here’s  health  to  them  that  reap’d  and  mow’d. 

An’  them  that  had  to  pitch  an^lwoad. 

Or  tip  the  rick  at  Harvest  Hw’omc. 

The  nappy  xiqht — the  merry  nighty 
The  menle  delight — The  Harvest  llwome. 

An’  mid  noo  harm  o’  virc  or  storm, 

Heval  the  Varmer  or  his  corn  ; 
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An  fvV}’  rack  o’  rccd  ^ic  buck, 

A  hundn'd-vwold  so  much  in  barn. 

An*  mid  his  Mcakcr  bli^  his  store, 

His  wife  an*  all  that  8he*ve  a-bore, 

And  keep  all  evil  out  o*  door, 

Vrom  Harvest  Hwome  to  Harvest  Hwome. 

The  happy  zighty  i^'C. 

Mid  nothin  ill  betide  the  mill. 

As  day  bv  day  the  miller’s  wheid 
Do  dreve  his  clacks,  an’  heist  his  racks. 

An’  vill  his  bins  wi’  show’rdn  meiil ; 

Mid’s  water  never  overflow 
His  dousty  mill,  nor  rink  too  low, 

Vrom  now  till  wheat  a^ean  do  grow. 

An’  w’e’ve  another  Harvest  Hw’ome. 

The  happy  zight^ 

Drough  eistenis  wet,  an’  malt*kilns  het, 

Mid  barley  pay  the  malter’s  jia’ins  ; 

An’  mid  not>  hurt  bevall  the  wort, 

A-bweilldn  vrom  the  brewers  grains. 

Mid  all  his  lu^er  keep  out  o’  harm, 

Vrom  bu’sted  hoop  or  thunderstorm  ; 

That  we  mid  have  a  mug  to  worm. 

Our  merrv  hearts  nex’  Harvest  Hwome. 

The  )iappy  zighty 

Mid  luck  an’  jaV  the  lieaker  paV, 

As  he  do  hear  his  vier  roar. 

Or  uimblv  eatch  his  hot  white  batch, 

A-reek^n  vrom  the  oven  door. 

An’  mid  it  never  bo  too  high 
Vor  our  vew  7.ix|K'net'8  to  buy. 

When  we  do  hear  our  children  cry 
Vor  bread,  avore  nex’  Harvest  Hwome. 

The  happy  zighty  »S*o. 

•  •  •  • 

And  80  on :  for  the  singers  at  a  liarvest  supjx?r  do  not  ohje<*t  to 
any  number  of  verse's  if  they  like  tlie  tune,  and  liavc  got  fairly 
wanni'<l  to  the  work.  As  for  the  sjielling,  W'c  follow  Mr. 
Harnes’s  example,  and  leave  the  whole  as  a  series  of  eonun- 
drums  for  our  readers,  just  premising  that  mid  is,  of  coursi', 
mighty  hut  ustnl  rather  in  the  sense  of  the  German  movhte  (so 
the  Frt'iieh  eonditional  again,  jc  desircraisy  wdiere  our  ordinary 
word  would  lx?  may) :  as  to  the  sjKdling,  mihte  is  tlie  common 
iorm  of  the  word  in  early  English  ;  it  then  becomes  mought  and 
nude, 

Ot  course',  there  is  no  absolute  ni'ed  for  spelling  ‘  sacks*  w’ith  a 
7.,  or  for  writing  joy  as  ‘jay,*  and  baker  ‘Ix'iiker;*  but  if  we  find  in 
the  newsjMipers  and  cheap  magazines  all  kinds  of  distortwl  sjKdl- 
ings  intendexi  to  n'present  the  pronunciation  of  Irish  and  Scotch 
|HX>ple  (our  fellow'-subjec'ts  from  those  jmrts,  by  the  way,  w’ould 
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often  be  sadly  puzzled  to  interpret  the  language  attributed  to 
them)  why  it  seems  but  fair  to  write  Western  speech  as  West¬ 
ern  people  talk,  and  certainly  we  (who  hear  the  dialect  every 
day)  can  vouch  for  it  that  Mr.  Barnes’s  orthography  certainly 
does  not  go  beyond  local  usage. 

In  our  last  extract  the  chorus  forms  a  part  of  the  subject. 
This  is  not  alwavs  the  case.  Often  the  old  English  plan  is 
adopted  (noticeable  in  several  of  the  ballads  in  Percy's  lleliqucs) 
of  having  a  burden  more  or  less  unconnected  with  the  sense  of 
the  song — a  sort  of  vocal  symphony,  in  fact,  giving  the  old  glee- 
man  time  to  remember  what  comes  next.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  following — the  ideas  are  not  new,  but  they  have  seldom 
been  more  pathetically  put : — 

meary-ann’s  child. 

•  •  •  •  • 

All*  her  kinsvo’k  an*  na'i’bours  did  zay  ov  lier  chile, 

(  Under  the  high  elem  tree,) 

That  a  prettier  never  did  babble  or  smile 
Up  o*  top  ov  a  proud  mother’s  knee  ; 

An’  his  mother  did  toss  en,  an*  kiss  en,  an*  call 

En  her  darlin,  an’  life,  an*  her  hojic,  an*  her  all. 

Hut  she  vound  in  the  eveiiin^^  the  chile  werden  well. 

(  Under  the  dark  elem  tree.) 

An’  she  thouj^ht  she  would  gi’e  all  the  worold  to  tell 
Vor  a  truth  what  his  a'ildn  mid  be ; 

An*  she  thought  o’en  last  in  her  prayers  at  night, 

An*  she  look’d  at  en  last  as  she  put  out  the  light. 

An*  she  vound  en  grow  worse  in  the  dead  o*  the  night, 

(  Under  the  dark  elem  tree.) 

An*  she  press’d  en  agean  her  warm  bosom  so  tight ; 

An’  she  rock’d  en  so  sorrowfully ; 

An*  there  laid  a-nes’16n  the  poor  little  bwoy. 

Till  his  struggles  grew  weak,  and  his  erics  died  awoy. 

An’  the  moon  were  a-sheen5n  down  into  the  pleiice, 

(  Under  the  dark  elem  tree.) 

An*  his  mother  could  zee  that  his  lips  an*  his  feiice 
Wer’  so  white  as  clean  axen  could  be ; 

An’  her  tongue  was  a* tied,  an*  her  still  heart  did  zwell. 

Till  her  senses  come  back  wi*  the  vu’st  tear  that  veil. 

Never  mwore  can  she  veel  his  warm  feiice  in  her  breast, 

(  Under  the  green  elem  tree.) 

Vor  his  eyes  be  a-shut,  an*  his  hands  be  at  rest. 

An’  he  s  now  vroni  his  pain  a-zet  free ; 

Vor  his  soul,  we  do  know,  is  to  he’ven  a-vled, 
here  no  pain  is  a-known,  an*  noo  tears  be  a-shed. 

^le  burden  here,  by  the  way,  is  derived  from  the  first  verse, 
which  describes  a  house  w'i’  elem  trees  over-head.”  In 
Trancadi/h,  a  West  Berkshire  song,  which  we  have  never  seen 
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•  • 

in  print,  wo  ure  forced  to  imagine  a  now  meaning  for  the  word 
bag|)i{)e8”  if  we  insist  on  a  connexion  between  the  song  and  the 
rt'frain.  It  runs  thus — 

“  Hi  re’s  a  health  to  the  blacksmith,  the  prince  of  jolly  fellows, 

Who  works  at  the  anvil,  while  the  boy  blows  the  bellows- 
Trancndillo — Trancadillo-  Tranca-dil-dil-dil-dillo. 

The  roareii  o’  the  hagpijtet  lies  under  my  pillow. 

And  so  on,  without  any  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  several  verses. 
So  again  the  famous  song,  given  by  Mr.  Holmes  in  that  notable 
(Tiapter  VII.  of  the  Scouring  of  the  White  IJorse^  has  an  almost 
irrelevant  burden.  Wo  mean 


THK  HARK8HIRE  TRAGEDY. 

A  varmer  he  lived  in  the  West  Countree, 
Hey -down,  ho-down. 

A  varmer  he  lived  in  the  West  Countree, 
And  he  had  daughters  one,  two,  an’  dree ; 
An’  I’ll  be  true  to  my  Iotc, 

If  my  love  ’ll  be  true  to  me. 

At  least  it  suits  such  verses  as  these — 


Oh  vatlier,  oh  vather,  here  swims  a  swan, 

Hev-down,  &c. 

Very  much  like  a  drownded  gentlewoman. 

An’  I’ll  be,  &c. 

'I'hc  miller  he  fot  his  pole  an’  hook, 

. Hey  -down,  &c. 

And  he  fished  the  fair  maid  out  o’  the  brook. 

An’  ril  be,  A’c. 

Oh  miller.  I’ll  gee  thee  guineas  ten. 

Hey -down,  ^c. 

If  thou’lt  fetch  mo  back  to  mv  vather  again, 

‘An’ I’ll  be,  Ac. 

The  miller  he  took  her  guineas  ton, 

Hey-down,  Ac. 

An’  he  pushed  the  fair  maid  in  again. 

An’  I’ll  l)e,  Ac. 


Hut  to  return  to  Mr.  Harnes. 


His  love  of  country  life  must  be  intense.  Throughout  he  is 
true  to  his  motto  from  old  Columella  (who  wrote  for  the  Homan 
what  answered  to  Giil>orue'8  High  Farming  of  our  times), 
“  without  gainsjunng,  a  country  life  cometh  nearest  to  wisdom, 
**  and  is,  as  it  were,  kin  unto  her.**  Thus,  for  instance :  of  all 
young  men  gi>ing,  -I  Vanners  Son  is,  on  the  w’hole,  the  best. 

**  Ov  all  the  chaps  a-burnt  so  brown, 
by  runny  hills  an’  holloi*s, 

Ov  all  the  whindlen  ehnps  in  town, 

\\  i*  Imcks  os  weak  a.s  rollers : 


None  so  good  as  ‘  Varmers’  Som  and  Da’ters' 
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There’s  narn  that’s  half  so  light  o*  heail, 

(I’ll  bet,  if  thou’t  zay  ‘  done  ’  miu), 

All’  narn  that’s  half  so  strong  an’  smait, 

’S  a  merry  varmer’s  son,  min. 

He  ’ll  fling  a  stwone  so  true ’s  n  shot, 

■  He  ’ll  jump  so  light  *s  a  eat ; 

He  ’ll  heave  a  wai'ght  up  that  would  squot 
A  weakly  fellow  flat. 

He  won’t  gie  up  when  things  don’t  fay, 

Ihit  turn  em  into  fun,  min  ; 

An’  what’s  hard  work  to  /ome,  is  play 
Avore  a  variiier’s  son,  min. 

His  bwony  eiirm  an’  knuckly  vist 
(’Tis  best  to  meiike  a  1‘riend  o’t). 

Would  bet  a  fellow,  that ’s  a-missed, 

Half-baekurd  wi’  the  wind  o’t. 

Wi’  such  a  chap  at  hand,  a  maid 
Would  never  goo  a  nun,  min  ; 

She’d  have  noo  call  to  be  avrai'd, 

Bezide  a  farmer’s  son,  min. 

•  ••••• 

O’  rich  an’  poor,  o’  high  an  low. 

When  airs  a-zaid  an’  done,  min  ; 

The  smartest  chap  that  I  do  know, 

’S  a  workiin’  varmer’s  son,  min. 

And  the  following  must  have  made  its  author  very  popular, 
not  only  in  his  own,  but  also  in  adjoining  parishes. 

THE  varmer’s  woldest  da’ter. 

No,  no !  1  ben’t  a-runn6n  down 
The  pirty  maidens  o’  the  town, 

Nor  wishi'n  o’m  noo  harm  ; 

But  she  that  I  would  marry  vu’st. 

To  sheare  my  good  luck  or  my  crust, 

’S  a-bred  up  at  a  farm. 

In  town  a  maid  do  zee  mwore  life. 

An’  I  don’t  underreiite  her ; 

But  ten  to  woone  the  sprackest  wife 
’S  a  voi’mer’s  woldest  da’ter. 

Vor  she  do  veed,  wi’  tender  ceare. 

The  little  woones  an’  peart  their  heiiir. 

An’  keep  em  neat  an’  pirty  ; 

An’  keep  the  saucy  little  chaps 
()  bwoys  in  trim  wi’  dreats  and  slaps, 

AVhen  they  be  wild  an’  dirty. 

Zoo  if  you’d  have  a  bus’liin  wife. 

An’  children  well  look’d  a’ter. 

The  maid  to  help  ye  all  drough  life, 

’S  a  farmer’s  woldest  da’ter. 

An’  she  can  iorn  up  and  vwold 

A  book  o’  clothes  wi’  young  and  wold,  * 

An’  zalt  an’  roll  the  butter ; 
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An*  ineake  brown  bread,  an*  elder  wine, 

An*  zalt  down  meat  in  pans  o*  brine, 

An*  do  what  vou  can  put  her. 

Zoo  if  you’ve  wherewi*,  and  would  vind 
A  wffe  wo’th  lookt^n  a’u*r. 

Goo  an*  a  varmer  in  the  mind 
To  gi*e  his  woldt^tit  da’ter. 

Her  heart  *s  so  innocent  an*  kind, 

She  idden  thoujjhtless,  but  do  min* 

Her  mother  an*  her  duty  ; 

An*  liv^n  blushes  that  do  spread 
Ujxm  her  healthy  feaec  o*  red. 

Do  hei^hU'ii  all  her  beauty  ; 

So  quick’s  a  bird,  so  neat’s  a  cat. 

So  cheerful  in  her  neater. 

The  bt'st  o*  maidens  to  come  at, 

’S  a  varmer’s  woldest  da’ter. 

With  such  mistresses  as  that,  there  is  still  hope  that  the  race 
of  womeii-servants  (of  whose  speedy  extinction  we  hear  pro- 
phi'cies  on  all  sides),  may  coiitinuo  to  exist,  at  least  in  Wessex. 
The  word  ‘farmer*  has  ditferent  meanings  in  different  parts. 
Your  Essex  or  Lincoln  “  gi'iitleman,  who  rents  land,**  keeps 
hunters,  has  a  piano  and  governess  for  his  girls,  and  would  be 
as  much  astonished  to  see  them  up  to  the  elbows  in  a  batch  of 
dough,  as  they  would  be  to  see  him  guiding  the  plough.  He 
takes  his  famify  up  to  London  once  a-year  ;  during  their  visit 
they  fn^iuent  tlie  Ojieni,  and  play  the  fashionables  in  other  ways. 
Mr.  llarnes*8  praisi's  will  not  suit  them  half  so  well  as  they 
w'ill  even  the  household  of  some  jK)or  little  cottier  in  Clare  or 
Mayo.  But,  alas  !  even  in  Wessex,  farms  are  getting  bigger 
and  fewer.  “  Capital  **  is  w  inning  the  day,  more  slowly,  doubt- 
U>ss,  here  than  elst'where;  but  even  here,  w’ealth  must  w’in — it 
arcumulafeH  :  whether  (ns  Goldsmith  thought),  men  decay  as  a 
niM’t'ssary  constHjuence,  our  children  w’ill  be  better  able  to  judge. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  clear  that  a  man  is  not  ju.st  now’  so  “precious as 
the  gt)ld  w’txlp?  of  Ophir,**  and  so  the  poorer  farmer’s  chance 
gi*ts  less  and  less  every’  y’ear. 

But  it  must  not  Ik'  supjxised  that  all  Mr.  Barnes’s  poems  arc 
dm  riptive  mertdy’,  or  merry’,  or  moral.  Some  arc  deeply  sen- 
tiinent4d,  full  of  that  simple  pathos  which  goes  to  the  hearts  (d 
every’  class  of  readers. 

Take  this,  for  instance,  from  the  second  volume : 

•  •  • 

Since  you  n<x)  niw’ore  he  at  my  ride 
^  In  w'alks  in  rummer  hot, 
ril  jes*  ulwone  where  mist  do  ride 
I  >rough  trt'cs  a-dripp^n  wet : 
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Below  the  rain-wet  bough,  iny  love, 
Where  you  did  never  come, 

•  An’  I  doi/t  grieve  to  miss  ye  now 
As  I  do  grieve  at  hwome. 

Since  now  bczide  my  dinncr  bw  oard 
Your  va’ice  do  never  zound, 

I’ll  eat  the  bit  1  can  avword 
A-vield  ui)on  the  ground  : 

Below'  the  darksome  bou^h,  my  love, 
Where  you  did  never  dine ; 

An’  1  don  t  grieve  to  miss  ye  now’. 

As  I  at  hwome  do  pine. 

•  •  • 

This,  too,  is  very  touching  in  its  plainness : 

Noo  soul  did  hear  her  lips  complain. 

An’  she’s  a-gone  vrom  all  her  pain. 

An’  other’s  loss  to  her  is  ^ain, 

For  she  do  live  in  heaven  s  love. 

Vull  many  a  longsome  day  an’  w’eek 
She  bore  her  aildn  ;  still  an’  meek 
A-worktin  while  her  strangth  held  on, — 
A  guidon  house-work  when  ’tw’cr  gone. 
Vor  Ellen  Brine  ov  Alleiiburn — 

Oh  !  there  be  souls  to  iiiurn. 

The  last  time  I’d  a  cast  my  ziglit 
Uj)on  her  feiice,  a-feiided  w  hite, 
er  in  a  zummer’s  mornt'n’  light. 

In  hall  avore  the  smw’oldriin  vire. 

The  while  the  cliildern  beat  the  vloor 
In  play,  wi’  tiny  shoes  they  wore. 

An’  called  their  mother’s  eyes  to  view 
Tlie  leiits  their  little  limbs  could  do. 

Oh!  Ellen  Brine  ov  Allenburn, 

Thay  cliildern  now’  mus’  murn. 

Then  woone,  a  stoppen  vrom  his  reiice. 
Went  up,  an’  on  her  knee  did  plciice 
His  hand,  an  lookdn  in  her  1‘eace, 

An’  wi’  a  smiliin  mouth  so  small. 

He  zaid,  “  You  promised  us  to  goo 
To  Shroton  feiiir,  an’  teiike  us  too.” 

She  heiird  it  w  i’  her  two  w  hite  ears. 

An’  in  her  eyes  there  sprung  two  tears  ; 
Vor  Ellen  Brine  ov  Allenburn 
L)id  veel  that  they  mus’  murn. 

September  t^amc,  w’i’  Shroton  feiiir. 

But  Ellen  Brine  wer  never  there. 

A  heavy  heart  wer  on  the  mcare 
Their  father  rod  his  homeward  road. 

’'I'is  true  he  brought  zomc  feiir6ns  back 
Vor  them  tw’o  children  all  in  black  ; 

But  they  had  now,  wd’  playthings  new', 
N(K)  mother  vor  to  show  em  to ; 
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Vor  KUcu  Brine  ov  Allenburn 
Would  never  mwore  return. 

In  this,  again,  we  meet  an  old,  old  thought  in  a  new  and 
very  becoming,  though  homely  garb : — 

•  •  • 

How  mother,  when  we  us’d  to  stun 
Her  head  wi’  all  our  naisy  fun, 

]  )id  winh  us  all  a>^one  vrom  hwoine  : 

An*  now  that  zoine  be  dead,  an*  zoine 
A-gone,  an*  all  the  pleiice  is  dum*, — 

How  she  do  wish,  wi*  useless  tears, 

'I'o  have  ageiin  al)out  her  ears 
The  vaices  that  bt‘  gone. 

Vor  all  the  ina’idens  an*  the  bwoys 
But  I,  1k'  marri*d  ofl'all  woys. 

Or  dead  an*  w)ne ;  but  I  do  bide 
At  hwome,  aiwone  at  inother*8  zide. 

An*  cTteii  at  the  even5n-tide 

1  still  do  saunter  out  wi*  tears, 

Down  drough  the  orcha*d,  where  my  ears 
Do  miss  the  vaices  gone. 

Mr.  Barnes  has,  as  he  ought  to  have,  a  high  moral  standard 
for  rustic  jioetry.  Hoar  him  : — 

•  •  • 

Don’t  tell  o*  zoiigs  that  be  a-zung 

Bv  yong  chans  now,  W'i*  sheiimeless  tongue ; 

Zing  me  wold  ditties,  that  would  start 
The  maidens  tears,  or  stir  my  heart 
To  teuke  in  life  a  manly  peiirt ; 

The  wold  vo’ks  zongs  tliat  twold  a  teiile. 

An*  vollow’d  round  their  mugs  o*  eiile 
The  music  o*  the  dead,  John. 

But  he  is  in  everything  conservative :  tho  “  old  stone  house 
with  a  stone  jxirch*^  pleast's  him  far  better  than  grander  modern 
constructions,  be  they  never  so  daintily  painted  up.  He  cannot 
bear,  any  more  than  Mr.  Froude,  to  have  a  Common  taken  in. 

Since  they  *ve  a*t(wk 
Tho  ♦  Common  *  in,  our  lew  wold  nook 
Don’t  sei>m  a  bit  n»  used  to  look 
When  we  had  ruiuidn  room  ; 

Gret  banks  do  shut  up  ev’ry  drong 
An*  strateh  wi’  thorny  backs  along. 

Where  we  did  use*  to  run  among 
The  vuzzen  an*  the  broom. 

The  following  is  so  good,  that  we  are  tempted  to  give  the 
whole  of  it,  premising  that  there  is  more  of  the  same  kind, 
especially  in  some  of  the  conversations,  called  Mclogues,  inter¬ 
spersed  through  the  book : — 


AUottihenis  versus  Boad-suiitifjs, 
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THE  LEANK. 

They  do  zay  that  a  trnvelldn  chap, 

Have  a-put  in  the  newspeiiper  now, 

That  the  bit  o’  grt'en  ground  on  tlie  knap,* 

Should  be  all  a-took  in  vor  the  plough. 

He  do  fancy  ’tis  easy  to  show 

That  we  ean  be  but  stunnolls  at  best, 

Vor  t’  leave  a  green  spot  where  a  flower  can  grow. 

Or  a  voot-weary  walker  mid  rest. 

Tis  hedgc'-grubbdn,  Thomas,  an’  ledge-grubb6n, 

Never  a-done, 

While  a  sov’rOn  mwore’s  to  be  won. 

The  road,  he  do  zay,  is  so  wide. 

As  ’tis  wanted  vor  travellers’  wheels. 

As  if  all  that  did  travel  did  ride. 

An’  did  never  get  galls  on  their  heels. 

He  would  leave  sich  a  thin  strip  o’  ground. 

That,  if  a  man’s  veet  in  his  shoes 
Wer  a-burn6n  an’  zore,  why  he  coulden  zit  down, 

Hut  the  wheels  would  run  over  his  tool's. 

Vor  ’tis  meake  money,  Thomas,  an’  teiike  money, 
What’s  zwold  an’  bought 
Is  all  tliat  is  worthy  o’  tliought. 

•  •  •  • 

The  childern  will  soon  have  noo  jileiicc 
Vor  to  play  in,  an’  if  thev  do  grow, 

Thev  wull  have  a  thin  musheroon  feiice, 

^V'i’  their  bodies  as  sumple  as  dough. 

Hut  a  man  is  a-meiide  ov  a  ehiled, 

An’  his  limbs  do  grow  worksome  by  play ; 

An’  if  the  young  child’s  little  body’s  a-spweil’d. 

Why,  the  man’s  wull  the  sooner  decay. 

Hut  wealth  is  wo’th  now  mwore  than  health  is  wo’th ; 
Let  it  all  goo. 

If ’t  ’ull  bring  but  a  sov’rdn  or  two. 

Vor  to  breed  the  young  fox  or  the  heiire. 

We  eon  gi’e  up  whole  eiieres  o’  ground. 

Hut  the  greens  be  a  grudg’d,  vor  to  rear 
Our  voung  childern  up  healthy  an’  sound ; 

Why,  tliere  woon’t  be  a-left  the  next  age, 

A  green  sjwt  where  their  veet  can  g(K)  free ; 

An’  the  goocoo  wull  soon  be  committed  to  cage 
Vor  a  trespass  in  zomebody’s  tree. 

V’^or  ’tis  lockSn  up,  Thomas,  an’  block^n  up. 

Stranger  or  brother. 

Men  mussen  come  nigh  woone  another. 

•  •  •  • 

In  the  same  stylo  is  the  following  conversation  : — 


Zoo  I  must  zell  my  bit  o’  stock  to-year. 


Hecause  they  woon’t  have  any  ground  to  run  upon.” 


i 


Thc  top  of  a  rise  in  the  chalk-down 
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“  Rut  yet  I  ’spcMH'  there’ll  be  a  ’lotment  vor  ye, 
When  they  do  come  to  murk  it  out.” 

“  No ;  not  vor  me,  I  fear.  An’  if  there  should. 
Why  ’twoulden  be  as  hundv  as  ’tis  now ; 

Vor  ’tis  the  Common  that  do  do  me  pood, 

The  run  vor  my  vew  geest',  or  vor  my  cow.” 

“  that’s  tfie  job;  why.  ’tis  a  handy  thing. 
To  have  a  bit  o’  Common,  1  do  know ; 

Rut  I’ve  a*zccd,  an’  I’ve  a- /.aid, 

That  if  a  jioor  man  gi  t  a  bit  o’  bread, 

'I'hey’ll  try  to  teiike  it  vrom  cn. 

Rut  I  wer  twold  back  t’  other  dav, 

'I'liat  they  be  got  into  a  way 

O’  lettdn  bits  o’  groun’  out  to  the  poor.” 


Large  farms  and  thrashing-machines  came  in  for  equal  cen¬ 
sure.  liarge  farms  employ  fewer  men  (this  is  true,  despite  all 
that  is  said  by  newspapi'r  scribes  to  the  contrary) : 

The  landlonl,  to  be  sure,  is  in  to  pocket ; 

Vor  half  the  liousen  been  down,  ’tis  clear. 

Don’t  cost  so  much  to  kt'cp  cm  up,  a-near. 

liarpe  farms  prevent  men  from  rising,  and  so  8tereot}qx'  class 
distinctions — 

Aye,  if  a  vong  chap,  woonce  had  any  wit. 

To  try  ail  scrape  together  zome  vew  pound, 

To  buv  zome  cows  an’  teaike  a  bit  o’  ground. 

He  mid  bt'i'ome  a  varnier,  bit  by  bit. 

Hut  such  funns  as  are  in  fashion  now  must  always  remain  Ix^yond 
a  jHior  man’s  loftiest  aspirations. 

As  to  machines  : — 

Why,  here  were  vourteen  men,  zome  years  agoo, 

A-kept  a-drash^n  half  the  winter  drough  ; 

An  now,  woone’a  drashels  bi'’n’t  a  bit  o’  good. 

'fliey  got  machines  to  drashy  wi’,  plague  take  eni ; 

An’  he  that  vu’st  vound  out  the  way  to  meake  eni. 

I’d  dra.sh  his  busy  zides  vor’n,  if  1  could. 

The  question,  **  Farms  versus  men,”  is  one  which  very  few 
English  news|)nj)ers  can  approach  in  a  calm  spirit.  It  is  liopc- 
less  to  see  anything  impartial  on  the  subjetd  in  the  Times ;  the 
Mormug  Star  has  given  lately  some  curious  information  as  to 
the  working  ol  the  small-farm  system  in  the  Channel  Islands 
and  elst'where,  and  the  has  discussed  the  matter  quictlv 

anti  fairly.  It  is  a  quest itin  on  which  very  few  jx'ople  are  well 
intoriiKHl  enough  to  have  a  right  to  decide  cjr  euihedra.  AN  ere 
it  lor  nothing  else,  Mr.  Harnes’s  Ixiok  would  be  worth  reading, 
iHH'ause  it  gives  us  in  exquisitelv  natural  language  the  view 
which  the  lions  would  give  were  tliey  the  painters. 
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One  more  quotation  before  we  close  the  volumes.  They  aro 
rough  people  these  men  of  Wessex,  but  there  is  less  real  harm 
among  them  than  among  many  more  refiiKnl,  and  if  they  follow 
such  teaching  as  this  they  cannot  but  bo  bettered : — 

Don’t  try  to  win  a  maiden’s  heart, 

To  leave  her  in  her  love — ’tis  wrong : 

’Tis  bitter  to  her  soul  to  peiirt 

AVi’  woone  that  is  her  sweetheart  long. 

A  maid’s  vu’st  love  is  always  strong ; 

An’  it*  do  fail  she’ll  linger  on, 

Wi’  all  her  best  o’  pleasure  gone, 

An’  hope  a-left  behind  her. 

•  •  •  • 

The  time  will  come  when  thou  wouldst  gi’c 
The  worold  vor  to  have  her  smile. 

Or  meet  her  by  the  parrock  tree. 

Or  catch  her  jumpiin  off  the  stile  ; 

'I'hy  life’s  avore  thee  for  awhile  ; 

Hut  thou  wilt  turn  thy  mind  in  time. 

An’  zee  the  detul  ns  ’tis — a  crime. 

An’  hope  a-left  behind  thee. 

Zoo  never  win  a  maiden’s  heart. 

Hut  hers  that  is  to  be  thy  bride  ; 

An’  play  drough  life  a  manly  peiirt ; 

An’  if  she’s  true  when  time  ha’  tried 
Her  mind,  then  teiike  her  by  thy  zide. 

True  love  will  meiike  thy  hnroships  liKht ; 

True  love  will  meiike  the  worold  bright. 

When  hope’s  a-left  behind  thee. 

One  more  extract ;  which  reminds  us  of  Teniiyson^s  ‘  Brook  * — 
80  like  it  is,  and  yet  so  unlike : — 

The  brook  I  left  Ik'Iow  the  rank 
Ov  alders  that  do  sheiide  his  hank, 

A-runndn  down  to  drevc  the  mill, 

Helow  the  knap,  ’s  a*runnen  still ; 

The  creepen  days  an’ weeks  do  vill 
Up  years,  an’  meiike  wold  things  o’  new. 

An’  vok’  do  come,  an’  livd,  an’  goo, 

Hut  rivers  donH  yCe  out,  John. 

For  mere  quiet  description,  whether  of  landscape  or  life,  Mr. 
Barnes  is  inimitable — Wordsworthian,  without  the  mannerism 
of  the  *  Lake*  poet. 

Take  the  following,  from  Whitsuntide,  atf  Club  Walken;  it 
puts  the  whole  thing  before  us  like  a  reality  : — 

•  •  •  • 

Vor  ui)  at  public-house  by  ten 
O’clock,  the  pleiicc  were  vull  o’  men, 

A-dress’d  to  goo  to  church,  an’  dine. 

An’  walk  about  the  pleace  in  line. 
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Zoo  off  they  started,  two  an*  two, 

Wi*  {Hiinti'^  jK)le8  an'  knots  o’  blue, 

An*  gre’t  wilk  — I  wish  my  box, 

*ll  a-j^t  em  all  in  crapes  an*  frocks — 

A-weav^n  wnde  an*  flappdn  loud, 

In  pluysoine  winds  above  the  crowd ; 

AVhile  tifes  did  s<|m‘ak  an*  drums  did  rumble. 

An*  d(*ep  beiizfoons  did  p-ruiit  an*  p^ruiuble. 

An*  all  the  vo’k  in  gath’r^n  crowds 

Kick'd  up  the  doust  in  smecchy  clouds. 

•  ‘  •  •  ••  • 

This  is  not  poetry^  of  course ;  but  since  Swift’s  time  there  has 
seldom  been  written  a  neater,  terser  rhyming  narrative. 

Tliere  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  follow  ing : — 

To  zome,  wi*  idle  sorrows  fn'tt^n, 

Zuns  do  set  arore  their  zetten. 

•  •  •  • 

An*  who  would  gi*e  happiness  up  for  the  seake 
O’  zome  money  to  buy  it  ageiin  ? 

Vor  ’twould  seem  to  the  eyes  ov  a  man  that  is  wise, 

Lik’  money  vor  money. 

Or  zetlen  tcoone*s  honey  to  buy  tome'hat  sweet. 

We  wish  w’e  had  sjmico  to  quote  the  w'hole  of  G ruf moody 
Grim  :  is  the  name  Mr.  llarnes’s,  or  traditional  in  his  district? 

Woone  nijfht,  in  his  anecr,  he  zworc 
At  the  vier,  that  didaen  burn  vree : 

An*  he  het  zome  o’t  out  on  the  vloor, 

Vor  a  vlanker  it  cast  on  his  knee. 

Then  be  kicked  it  vor  burnin  the  child, 

.\nd  het  it  amon^  the  cat’s  hea’irs ; 

An*  then  la^iit  the  cat,  a-run  wild 

Wi’  a  spark  on  her  back  up  the  steairs ; 

Vor  even  the  vier  an*  tleamc 

He  to  bleiime  wi*  Gnijf'moody  Grim. 

The  followdnp,  too,  is  excellent ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  only  kind 
of  comfort  left  in  those  hard  times  for  fathers  of  large  families, 
who  regret  the  old  classical  custom  of  remitting  their  taxes  to 
those  w’ho  have  thus  “  deserved  well  of  their  country.’’ 

Ix't  en  zit,  wi’  bis  doj^  an’  his  cat, 

Wi*  their  noses  a-tumed  to  the  virc. 

An*  have  all  that  a  man  should  desire ; 

But  there  idden  much  readship  in  that. 

Whether  vo’k  mid  have  children  or  no, 

Wou’dden  mciike  mij^hty  otlds  in  the  main  ; 

They  do  hnu^  us  mwore  jaV  wi*  mworc  ho, 

.\n*  wi’  nwone  we’ve  Uws  jay  w  i*  less  pain. 

AN  e  hi'  all  lik’  a  zull’s  idle  sheiire  out, 

.\n’  shall  rust  out,  unless  we  do  wear  out, 

I.ik’  do-noth^n,  ruc-nothi^n. 

Dead-alive  dumps. 
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Our  very  last  shall  be  more  pathetic,  exquisitely  musical, 
too  ; _ Teniiysoii's  music  written  out  in  a  strange  score. 

>*entridj'e  ! — Oh !  my  heart’s  a-zwelldn 
Vull  o’  jaV  wi’  vo’k  a-tellt>n 
Any  news  o’  thik  wold  pleacc. 

•  •  •  • 

Were  is  eej^rass  now  a  shoot^n, 

1  did  run  on  even  footen, 

Happy  over  new-mown  land; 

Or  did  ziiif^  wi’  zinj^6n  drushes 
While  1  plaited  out  o’  rushes 
Little  baskets  vor  my  hand ; 

Bttzidc  the  elote  that  tiiere  did  vloat 
Wi’  yollow  blossoms,  on  the  river. 

•  •  • 

• 

JUeiided  grass  is  now  a-shoot6n 
Wher’  the  vloor  wer  woonec  our  voot^n, 

While  the  hall  were  still  in  pleiice. 

Stwones  be  looser  in  the  walliin  ; 

Hollow  trees  be  nearer  vallin  ; 

Ev’ry  thing  ha’  chang'd  its  leace ; 

But  still  the  neame  do  bide  the  seiime, 

’Tis  Pentridge — Pentridge  by  the  river. 

Our  readers  wdll  now  readily  understand  that,  as  ^Ir.  Jlarnes 
sjiys  in  his  preface,  his  verses  have  made  for  themselves  a  far 
larger  public  than  that  contained  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
county.  They  fully  deserve  all  the  credit  they  have  got.  lie 
does  not  claim  to  be  a  first-class  poet ;  though,  so  far  as  poetry 
dejK'iids  on  accuracy  of  observation  and  truthfulness  of  expres¬ 
sion,  combined  with  the  power  of  touching  the  h(*art,  and  also 
of  individualizing  character,  he  has  far  more  of  it  than  some  of 
loftier  pretensions.  If  any  one  asked  him  ‘Vm/  honor'  he 
would  doubtless  answer,  “  To  elevate  the  tastes  of  a  class  too 
“  much  neglected  amid  all  our  educational  movements.’^  We 
teach  people  to  read,  and  we  give  them  very  little  reading, 
except  of  so  distasteful  a  kind  that  we  can  liardly  w'onder  at 
their  catering  for  themselves. 

The  fact  is,  we  want  some  good  selections  of  poetry  for  the 
p<^H)ple.  Almost  all  the  books  in  use  aim  far  too  high,  they  are 
either  full  of  choice  bits,  requiring  some  scholarship  to  appre¬ 
ciate  them,  or  else  they  are  (like  those  put  forth  by  the 
“  So(*ietie8^')  dull,  heavy  affairs,  stuffed  with  pieces  which  a  very 
‘  gcKKr  child  may  be  induct'd  to  learn,  and  perhaps  (by  the  help  of 
a  very  gcHKl  mamma),  to  understand,  mingled  with  other  ‘frag¬ 
ments,*  which  no  ordinary  amount  of  “  goodness**  could  persuade 
even  a  model  child  to  take  an  interest  in.  Since  w  e  have  ha<l  Ix^tter 
iKK'ts  it  would  s(^eni  as  if  we  knew  less  how  to  select  from  them  for 
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everyday  use :  and  just  ns  there  is  no  child^s  book  of  rhyme 
HuiK‘rior  to  Jane  Taylor's  PoeruM  for  Infant  J/iW.s,  so  we  do  not 
iK'tieve  that  any  compilation  exists  half  so  well  suited  for  the 
younj;,  half-iHlucatod  clerk  or  better  artisan  of  tliis  generation, 
as  EnfiehCn  SjHUikrr  was  to  the  grandfathers  and  great-grand¬ 
fathers  of  those  now  living.  But  it  is  not  this  class  we  have  to 
eater  for:  they  are  getting  daily  more  educaUnl,  more  able  to 
take  up  a  |)oet'8  “  works,"  and  tnice  the  man  in  them,  not  catch 
broken  lineaments  in  disjointed  fragments.  What  we  want  are 
rough  and  ready  chapbooks  of  yood  songs  and  ballads,  with 
here  and  there  a  poem,  perhajw, — such  as  shall  tem])t  our 
ploughlK)y8  to  go  on  with  their  reading,  at  any  rate,  to  keej)  it 
up  at  the  standard  to  which  they  have,  after  })ainful  ellbrt, 
attaiiuMl  when  they  leave  school.  We  know  of  no  such  collec¬ 
tion.  A  lalxmrer,  however  gixxl  a  ‘scholar'  he  might  be, 
would  as  soon  think  of  solacing  bimself  in  Niyhtinyale  Valley y 
or  taking  home  The  Golden  Treasury^  as  Bob  Stiles,  our  village 
will'd  Wright's  son,  who  plays  the  concertina  and  sings  in  the 
church  choir  would  think  of  reproducing  the  chamber  pieces  of 
Cimarosa  or  the  fugues  of  Bach. 

Here  is  work  for  any  one,  well  read  in  song  and  ballad  lore, 
and  sulhciently  conversant  with  popular  tastes.  He  would  have 
to  com|X'te  with  the  sellers  of  yaids  of  songs,  good  and  bad, 
ribald  and  |mthetic,  whoso  wares  we  see  in  back  streets,  flutter¬ 
ing  from  railings  where  the  house  behind  is  “To  Let."  He 
would  have  to  declare  and  maintain  unsjiaring  war  against  the 
more  corrupt  tribe  of  sonyhooksy  such  as  Old  Roh  Ridley\  Selee- 
(iony  The  Nerren*  Sonyltooky  The  Tom  and  Jerry  Sonysfery  i^c., 
most  of  which  contain,  among  many  unedifying  ditties,  a  few 
which  |xinder  to  that  worst  of  human  failings,  the  love  of  filthi¬ 
ness  for  filthiness*  siike.  He  would  have  to  give  special  heinl 
that  he  did  not  write  above  his  intendwl  readers.  To  raise  them 
he  must  descend  to  their  level.  How  lamentable  it  is,  that 
almost  all  our  attempts  at  gtxxl  Wnefit  the  class  just  above  thosi' 
whom  it  was  intendiKl  to  reach.  The  newspapers  tell  us  that 
even  Mr.  Pealxxly's  gift  is  in  danger,  in  this  way,  of  missing  its 
aim.  The  nxims  built,  and  building,  out  of  his  money,  are  (we 
read)  caught  up  by  a  class  who  are  certainly  not  the  denizens 
of  the  most  crowdixl  lodging-houses. 

Is  X)\e  Penny  Magazine  still  alive  P  That  excellent  publica¬ 
tion  brought  facts  of  history,  zoology,  science — every  branch, 
in  short,  of  imeful  knoir ledge  under  the  eyes  of  thousands  ;  above 
all,  its  woodcuts  (rough  tliough  they  w’ere,  comjxired  with  what 

Dalziel  Brothers**  give  us  now)  familiarized  us  so  thoroughly 
with  many  ix^iuarkablo  things  and  places,  that  there  is  scarcely 
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a  castle  or  cathedral  of  which  those  who  know  the  Magazine 
arc  not  familiar  with  the  outline.  Yet  it  did  not  till  up  the 
void  which  has  since  boon  hik'd  by  ReynoUU  Jf/Vc/An/y,  The 
American  Mayaziney  and  a  heap  of  such  like  rubbish.  Nor  does 
Good  JTordsy  despite  its  vast  sale,  and  its  very  general  awept- 
ance  among  the  educated  cL'.sscs,  tind  its  way  to  the  renders  of 
the  trashy  liteniture  M’hich  it  was,  wo  presume,  intended  to 
combat  and  drive  from  the  held.*  So  it  must  always  bt> :  “  To 
him  that  hath  shall  be  given.’’  The  man  who  would  in  any 
case  rise  will  always  hnd  a  helping  hand,  and  will  now-a-days 
tind  such  abundant  means  of  educating  himself  and  cultivating 
his  taste,  that  ho  may  ht  himself,  as  he  rises,  to  hll  a  high  social 
IKxsition  without  discomfort  or  any  great  sense  of  dehciency. 
But  still,  something  may  be  done — something  ought  to  Ik)  done 
— for  those  who  will  not  rise.  We  that  are  strong  ought  to 
Ix'ar  their  infirmities :  instead  of  quietly  shutting  the  hatch¬ 
ways  on  them  and  let^ving  them  in  the  poisoned  atmospheix) 
Wlow,  we  ought  to  have  them  up  on  deck,  and  see  that  they 
are  kej)t  (morally  as  well  as  physically)  sweet  and  clean,  at  any 
rate.  Fanners  and  landowners  have  no  gn'at  fancy  for  really 
t'ducating  the  lalx)uring  |K)or.  Some  siiy  they  l(K)k  askance  at 
any  schemes  for  the  pur])ose,  because  it  suits  them  best  to  keep 
in  ignorance  men  who,  if  they  knew  their  opportunities,  would 
certainly  not  remain  in  England,  where,  under  the  atrocious 
law  of  settlement,  there  is  free  trade  in  everything  excej)t 
labour — where,  while  everybody  else  has  been  improving  his 
condition,  so  that  whole  classes  have  thriven  and  clean  grown 
out  of  knowledge,  the  jmer  labourer  has  (in  theo])inion  of  many  ) 
absolutely  gone  back  in  the  world  since  Tudor  times,  and  is  de¬ 
cidedly  one  of  the  least  ‘‘advanced”  spec^imens  of  humanity  in 
Kuroj)c.  Surely  well-arranged  books  of  songs  and  ballads 
might  do  something  to  waken  the  soul  that  is  in  tlit^e  imui. 
School  dot's  very  little  for  them  ;  five  out  of  six  forgot  nearly  all 
that  little  as  soon  as  they  go  out  to  work.  Church  does  ver}"  little 
for  them.  We  believe  they  are  marched  in  troo])s  (or  taken  in 
waggons,  as  the  c^ise  may  be)  to  Confirmafiony  with  their  parish 
iMirson  at  their  head ;  but  we  should  not  think  their  head- 
knowledge  of  the  Catechism  very  brilliant,  while  their  ftractical 

*  ^^e  know  a  cast'  in  point.  In  a  large  town,  an  energetic  clergyman 
got  up  “  IVnnv  Iteudings,”  in  a  low  iieiglibourhoocbyo?’  the  very  poor.  'Hie 
wkject  was  to  keep  |H*ople  from  the  l)ei  rshoj)s,  and  to  cultivate  the  taste  of 
those  who  larelv  if  ever  read.  Hut  the  were  soinewhut  slow  in 

connng,  and,  liefore  a  fair  trial-time  had  Ixcn  given,  the  promoters  lost 
iwtu'uce,  emigrated  to  the  Guildhall,  and  now  “  i*ead  ”  every  week  to  de¬ 
lighted  crowds,  of  whom  not  a  score  iierhaps  belong  to  the  class  at  first 

conUuiplaUd. 
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andentandinff  of  it  is  too  often  proved  to  be  sadly  lacking,  bv 
the  scenes  which  sometimes  follow,  as  the  conJirm^  of  U>tli 
sexes  stra^TK^^*  home  again,  when  his  Ix>nlship  has  driven  on  to 
the  next  ^nfiage.  It  is  very  hard  to  religiously  impress  older 
lads,  of  whatever  rank  in  life.  They  of  the  laU^uriug  ohiss  do 
not,  as  a  class,  go  to  church  :  they  are  to  be  seen  g:ithei\\l  in 
knots  about  the  comer  of  the  lane,  slinking  a  little  out  of  the 
wav  as  the  clergjTnan  goes  by,  but  they,  too,  nirely  gv>  inside. 
Neither  do  they  go  to  chapel,  except  one  here  and  thei\\  who 
in  some  way  or  other  has  been  wakened  to  a  sense  of  his  state. 
Their  soul  is  asleep,  because  their  mind  is  so  too,  Sundy  to 
try  to  waken  their  minds  would  not  render  more  didicult  the 
task  of  touching  their  souls.  Most  of  them  sing,  or  think  thov 
do.  Give  them  stuff  to  sing  such  as  they  will  dud  piilatable, 
and  such  as  will  insensibly  raise  the  tone  of  their  minds. 

Has  Mr.  Davis  done  this  for  the  Wiltshire  peasiuits)'  Popu¬ 
lar  belief  attributes  to  them  a  crassness  even  beyond  that  of  the 
general  agricultural  mind.  The  “  woow-niXvrs’’  would  soi'in  to 
require  very  simple  stuff  at  drst.  This  is  our  only  fear  for  the 
volumes  before  us.  Is  Mr.  Davis  likely  to  be  aiveptable  to  the 
class  whom  he  would  wish  to  benedt — the  small  fanners  and 
labourers  of  his  district,  not  to  the  few  poetical  ones — the  men 
who,  under  a  smockfrock,  hide  a  heart  that  “  beats  resjxuisivc 
“  to  the  Muse’s  whisper” — the  men  of  dne  minds,  whom  wc  do 
come  upon  now  and  then  in  strangidy  imlikely  plact's,  but  to 
the  many  Y  Our  readers  must  judge  from  the  extnicts  which 
we  have  given  them.  We  hope  for  the  best,  but  still  wc  luqx' 
in  fi'ar  and  trembling,  for  we  know  what  the  staple  of  s«.)ngs  at 
a  West -country  harvest  supper  is;  and  we  are  afraid  farmer 
and  labourer,  as  yet,  would  prefer  their  own  to  those  which  our 
author  would  give  them  instead. 

As  to  Mr.  Hughes’s  songs,  introduced  in  the  Sivurinij  0/  thi* 
Horse ^  he  vouches  for  their  being  all  authentic — smne  ot* 
them  we  had  often  heard  long  before  his  lxK>k  was  printiHl. 
That  book  we  take  leave  to  recommend  to  any  of  our  n'aders 
who  may  not  have  seen  it :  it  is  quite  worthy  of  the  author  of 
Tom  Rn>iciif  and  deals  with  matters  of  more  general  intcri'st 
than  life  at  Rugby.  Tlie  illustrations,  by  Doyle,  are  such  as 
Richard  Doyle  alone  can  prxluee.  It  is  a  book  which  ought 
to  be  in  every  village  library,  and  on  every  Squire’s  table  iu 
Wessex  and  elsewhere. 

One  song,  the  shortest  in  the  famous  Chapter  VII.,  will  servo 
as  a  dnale  to  our  remarks  and  quotations ;  conddently  wc  re- 
cx>mmend  it  to  the  ‘  valentine- makers”  poet,  whoever  he  may 
be : — 
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As  I  wur  IB  C\i'hil‘s  i^tunlen 
Xot  niwoBT  ii\>r  KaI  ab  hour. 

*T  wur  ihor  I  nxxi  twv»  mAiHlens 
Zittin  undtT  i'^i-hit's  U'wer, 

A-4nilht'riu*  o’  swwi  jA;fe$B  uuuo 
Tho  lillv  An*  thi'  rwvw. 

TheeA.'  be  the  viur^'s!  dowers 
As  in  the  gunl^u  jjrv'ws, 

1  voudlv  stepiKxl  to  one  o*  them. 

ThixA'  wor\ls  to  her  1  »avs — 

“  Ih'  YOU  euM^xi  to  Arm  voun^  uiAii  ? 

ti>me  tell  to  me.  I  pmys,’* 

**  1  bt'Ant  en^^xl  to  narm  voun^  niAn, 

1  siUeiuuly  deelAix' : 

I  Aims  to  live  a  mA'ideu. 

An*  still  the  IautvI  wi'ur.** 

Zavs  I,  •*  Mv  stars  ah*  ^rters ! 

t'his  hen' s  a  pn'tty 
Vor  A  vine  voun^  mA\d  as  never  wi>s. 

To  sar*  all  mankind  iiv** 

But  the  t  other  youii)?  maiden  UH^kiHl  sly  at  me. 

An*  vnnn  her  leat  slie  ris’n ; 

Zavs  she.  “  l^'t  thtv  an*  I  our  own  waay. 

Xn*  we*ll  let  she  shis’n.** 

Agnin  wo  vonturo  to  rn'orniuond  to  Mr.  Ihirnos  tho  work  of 
cidliX'ting  songs  like  tho  abovo— if,  imltwl,  it  is  truo  country 
^wth,  and  not,  like  so  nuuiy  in  tho  Mitisttrhj/  of  the  Siviik^h 
2?t)n/<T,  tho  invention  of  a  friond  of  tho  jxx't. 

Ho  could  do  what  Mr.  Hughes  has  not  at  tempt  ixl — add  some 
historical  imd  archaxdogical  notice  of  each,  and  so  give  tho 
M  ostom  cinintios  (what  they  have  an  undoubtixl  rigiit  to)  a 
volume  of  authentic  folk-lore. 


MACLAREN’S  SERMONS.* 

IT  surely  ought  to  bo  very'  satisfactory  to  tho  nious  findings  of 
our  readers  to  know  that  sermon  literature  kiX'iis  pace  with 
the  other  literary’  fonns  and  develo{)ments  of  the  agi' — indinxl 
Its  jvace  is  so  rapid  that  we  conless  our  utter  inability'  to 
keep  up  with  it.  Idiis  has  Ixx'ii  very  much  tho  case  during  tho 
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last  three  hundred  years.  Our  bookshelves  groan  beneath  the 
weight  of  voluminous  tomes,  which  originally  found  their  ex- 
prt^ssion  in  stTinons ;  and  during  the  last  few  years  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  sermon  has  broken  out  wdth  astonishing  vigour. 
There  is  a  simple  reason  for  this.  If  an  edition  of  sermons  bt', 
on  the  average,  of  all  books  least  likely  to  be  read,  it  is  also, 
on  the  average,  of  all  books  most  certain  to  be  sold.  Any 
preacher  in  tolerable  favour  can  command  an  audience  not  only 
tor  his  tongue  but  for  his  })en.  It  must  be  admitted,  and  most 
readers  very  well  know  it,  that  there  is  an  amazing  difference 
l)etween  the  successful  and  impressive  thing  in  the  pulpit,  and 
success  and  impression  in  the  arm-chair  by  the  fireside.  It  is 
(luite  amusing  to  hear  how  stoutly  people  will  insist  upon  it 
that  a  sermon  is  not  all  printed,  and  give  vent  to  their  disap- 
j)ointment  in  reading  that  to  which  they  had  listened  with  so 
much  pleasure.  Of  course,  as  we  have  said  before,  all  is  not 
printwl ;  manner  cannot  be  printed,  nor  accent,  nor  a  thousand 
little  imrticulars  which  go  to  make  up  the  undefinable  charm. 
Words  in  their  delivery  seem  so  much  more  full,  so  much  more 
copious  and  comprehensive ;  and  audiences  yearn  to  receive  a 
sermon,  under  the  impression  that  it  will  be  as  much  to  them  in 


coldly  reading  as  when  it  leaped  red-hot  from  the  sympathetic 
furnnce  of  the  s|K‘aker’s  sold.  Printed  sermons  in  general  can 
he  little  better  than  decanted  soda-water  a  day  old. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  all  sermons  do  not  suffer  in  this  way, 
and  we  should  think  the  volume  before  us  by  ^Ir.  ^laclaren 
suffers  as  little  ns  most  sermons.  Constnictcd  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  forensic  rhetoric,  sermons  with  the  passion  and  blaze 
ot  a  spiritual  forge,  perhaps  it  is  a  pity  that  such  should  ever 
see  the  light ;  even  successful  speakers  we  may  sup|K)se  to  be 
often  perplexed  with  shame,  when  they  read  in  sober  ])rint, 
from  the  notes  of  some  skilful  reporter,  the  language  which  met 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  expressions  of  applause.  ^Ir. 
Maclaren  apparently  doi's  not  aim  at  this  more  sensuous  effort 


ot  the  rhetorician’s  art.  The  style  of  these  discourses  is  clear 
and  (juiet,  far  from  jx)S8e8sing  that  finished  symmetry  we  have 
had  (H'caaion  to  notice  in  some  rei'cnt  admirable  productions  in 
tins  department ;  they  are  rather  remarkable  for  their  clearness 
c»f  thought  than  for  the  clearly  cut  precision  of  expression ; 
perception  rather  than  emotion  set'ms  to  be  Mr.  Maclaren’s  forte 


and  faculty.  Not  that  his  sermons  are  wanting  in  the  latter, 
but  it  manifests  itself  rather  by  a  tenderness  and  symj)athy./b/' 
than  sympathy  trifh  the  topic  of  his  emotions  ;  he  thinks  round 
his  8uhje(‘t,  and  gives  his  hearers  a  nimilK^r  of  not  only  interest¬ 
ing  but  thoughtful,  and,  in  many  instances,  forcibly  thoughtful. 


particulars ;  and  he  casts  a  glance,  sudden,  brief,  and  passing,  upon 
even  some  of  the  profound  relations  of  his  subject.  But  we  do 
not  gather  from  the  very  admirable  specimens  before  us  the 
strong,  tenaciously  grasping,  and  comprehensive  power.  Much 
in  this  volume  reminds  us  of  a  man — one  of  the  choicest  men  of 
our  modern  pulpit — who  has  done  far  too  little  through  the  press, 
and  enfeebled  what  he  has  done  by  a  fastidious  precision,  which 
too  often  emasculates  sentences  the  most  vigorous  and  searching 
as  they  fell  from  the  tongue :  we  allude  to  a  man  little  known, 
but  honoured  exceedingly  by  those  who  are  honoured  to  know 
him — ^Alfred  Morris.  Mr.  Maclaren  has  not,  wo  suppose,  Mr. 
Morris’s  humour,  nor  his  occasional  rich  and  gorgeous  fancy  of 
expression,  but,  like  him,  his  sermons  seem  to  abound  with 
smooth  stones  from  the  brook  “  the  sling  and  the  stone  style  of 
preaching.”  Dr.  M‘A11  frequently  heard  and  always  delighted 
to  hear,  so  we  have  been  told,  a  well-known  Primitive- Methodist 
preacher.  The  Primitive- Methodist,  to  bo  sure,  was  not  only  a 
mighty  Boanerges,  but  one  of  the  most  accomplished  masters  of 

the  English  language  on  its  Saxon  side.  “  Mr. - ,”  said  the 

Doctor,  in  one  of  his  frequent  gracious  tits  of  amiable  and 
beautiful  humility,  “  I  wish  I  could  preach  like  you,  sir ;  but, 
“  sir,  I  can’t ;  God  does  not  honour  my  preaching,  sir ; 
“  somehow,  I  preach,  and  preach,  and  the  people  admire, 
**  sir ;  they  are  all  very  good,  and  patient,  and  affected, 
“  and  attentive ;  but  I  don’t  hear  of  souls  saved,  sir ;  don’t 
‘Gicar  of  souls  converted,  sir;  it  is  very  hard,  but  God  does 
**  not  honour  my  ministry.  Now  you,  sir,  you  have  your 
“  crowns  of  rejoicing  everywhere.  God  honours  you,  sir,  I  wish 
“  I  could  preach  like  you,  sir.”  “  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is, 
“  Dr.”  said  the  Primitive,  “  you  see  it  is  just  like  this,  you  and 
“  I  are  detennined  to  hit  somebody,  so  we  must  get  our 
stones :  you  look  about,  and  you  find  the  most  carefully 
‘‘  smoothed  and  most  perfectly  polished  stone,  even  then,  per- 
“  haps,  not  smooth  enough,  and,  being  a  very  considerable 
**  lapidary  yourself,  you  polish  it,  and  polish  it,  and  put  a  most 
**  exquisite  and  beautiful  finish  upon  it ;  well,  you  see,  when  you 
throw  your  stone,  at  least,  it  will  onlv  hit  one  person,  and  the 
“  probability  is,  that  it  may  fly  off  and  fiit  nobody,  from  the  very 
**  fineness  of  the  polishing.  Now  I  have  no  eye  for  that  kind 
“  of  thing,  and  I  can  do  nothing  of  that  sort;  I  can  only  go  down 
“  to  the  seaside  and  catch  up  a  good  handful  of  stones,  and 
“  throw  them  with  what  force  I  can  right  amongst  the  crowd, 
“  quite  sure,  that  by  God’s  help,  every  stone  has  its  mark  and 
“  hits  somebodv.”  The  Primitive- Methodist  verv  aptlv  dis- 
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|>Iaco  Mr.  Maclaren’s  between  the  two.  There  is  nothing  rush¬ 
ing,  reckless,  or  careless — nothing  wild,  impassioned,  or  over¬ 
flowing — on  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing  of  the  force  of  the 
rapid  rolling  torrent  of  smooth  and  flnished  elegant  eloquence. 
We  might  invent  a  term  and  speak  of  it  as  the  sling  and  stone 
style ;  “  moreover,  the  preacher  sought  out  acceptable  words.’" 
Tfie  stone  is  selected,  and  carefully  and  thoughtfully  fitted  to  the 
sling.  “  That  stone,’^  says  the  slinger,  “  is  intended  for  that 
‘‘  body,”  and  the  stone  hits. 

The  following  are  some  of  these  sharper  words  and  sentences 
— verv  admirable — but  they  are  precious  stones  which  might 
be  still  more  sharply  cut. 

The  modern  Pharinee. — There  is  no  more  contemptible  and  impotent 
thing  on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  morality  divorced  from  love,  and 
religious  thoughts  divorced  from  a  heart  full  of  the  love  of  God.  Quick 
corruption  or  long  decay,  and  in  either  case  death  and  putrefaction  are 
the  end  of  it!  You  and  I  need  that  lesson,  my  friends:  it  is  of  no  use 
for  us  to  condemn  Pharist^es  that  have  been  dead  and  in  their  graves  for 
eighteen  hundred  years ;  the  same  thing  besets  us  all ;  we  all  of  us  try 
to  get  away  from  the  centre,  and  dwell  contented  on  the  surface.  We 
are  satiefied  to  take  the  flowers^  and  stick  them  into  our  little  gardens^ 
icithout  the  roots  to  them ;  ichen  of  course  they  all  die  out  f 

The  Witness  of  the  Spirit. — Do  not  think  that  it  cannot  be  genuine 
heeaust*  it  is  changeful.  There  is  a  sun  in  the  heavens,  but  there  arc 
heavenly  lights  too  that  wax  and  wane ;  they  are  lights,  they  are  in 
the  heavens,  though  they  change.  You  have  no  reason,  Christian  man, 
to  be  discouraged,  cast  down,  still  less  despondent,  because  you  find 
that  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  changes  and  varies  in  your  heart.  Do 
not  dos(>ond  bt»cause  it  dot's.  Watch  it,  and  guard  it,  lest  it  do.  Live 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  Person  and  the  fact  that  calls  it  forth,  that 
it  may  not.  You  will  never  **  brighten  your  evidences  ”  by  polishing 
at  them.  To  polish  the  mirror  ever  so  assiduously  does  not  secure  the 
image  of  the  sun  on  its  surface.  The  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  carry 
the  poor  bit  of  glass  out  into  the  sunshine.  It  will  shine  then,  never 
fear.  It  is  weary  work  to  labour  at  self-improvement  with  the  hope 
of  drawing  from  our  own  characters  evidences  that  we  are  the  sons  of 
God.  To  have  the  heart  filled  with  the  light  of  Christ’s  love  to  us  is 
the  only  way  to  have  the  whole  being  full  of  light. 

The  practical  power  of  the  Love  of  God.  —  He  that  is  trembling  lest 
the  lightning  should  strike  him,  has  no  heart  to  feel  the  grandeur  and 
to  be  moved  by  the  solemn  awfulness  of  the  storm  above  his  head.  And 
a  man  to  whom  the  whole  thought,  or  the  predominant  thought,  wheu 
(tod  risi's  before  him,  is,  How  awful  will  be  the  incidence  of  His  per¬ 
fections  on  my  head !  does  rot  and  durst  not  think  about  them,  and 
rt'verence  Him.  Perfect  love  takes  out  of  the  heart  all  that  bitter 
sense  of  possible  evil  coming  on  me  and  leaves  me  at  liberty,  with 
thankful,  humble  heart,  and  clear  eye,  to  look  into  the  centre  of  the 
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brightness  and  see  there  the  light  of  His  infinite  mercy.  Love  destroys 
fear,  and  perfects  reverence. 

TJii  mforgiven  and  unatoned  Sin, — Picture  to  yourself  this,  a  human 
spirit  shut  up,  with  the  companionship  of  its  forgotten  and  dead  trans¬ 
gressions  !  There  is  a  resurrec  tion  of  acts  as  well  as  of  bodies.  Think 
what  it  will  be  for  a  man  to  sit  surrounded  by  that  ghastly  company, 
the  ghosts  of  his  own  sins ! — and  as  each  forgotten  fault  and  buried 
badness  comes,  silent  and  sheeted,  into  that  awful  society,  and  sits  itself 
down  there,  think  of  him  greeting  each  with  the  question,  ‘‘  Thou  too? 
What!  are  ye  all  here?  Hast  thou  found  mo,  O  mine  enemy?’*  and 
from  each  bloodless,  spectral  lip  there  tolls  out  the  answer,  the  knell  of 
his  life,  “I  have  found  thee,  because  thou  hast  sold  thyself  to  work  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.”  Ah,  my  friend !  if  that  were  all  we  had  to 
say,  it  might  well  stiffen  us  into  stony  despair. 

The  Ignominy  of  Christ. — They  crowned  Him  with  thorns,  and  they 
gave  Him  a  reed  for  His  sceptre.  That  mockery,  so  natural  to  the 
rude,  practical  Homan  in  dealing  with  one  whom  they  thought  a  harm¬ 
less  enthusiixst,  was  a  symbol  wdiich  they  w  ho  did  it  little  dreamed  of. 
The  crown  of  thorns  proclaims  a  sovereignty  founded  on  sufferings.  The 
sceptre  of  feeble  reed  speaks  of  power  wielded  in  gentleness.  The  cross 
leads  to  the  crowui.  The  brow"  that  w’as  pierced  by  the  sharp  acanthus 
wreath,  therefore,  w’ears  the  diadem  of  the  universe.  The  hand  that 
passively  held  the  mockery  of  the  worthless,  pithless  reed,  therefore 
rules  the  princes  of  the  earth  with  the  rod  of  iron.  He  w"ho  was  lifted 
up  to  the  cross,  w  as,  by  that  very  act,  lifted  up  to  be  a  Huler  and  Com¬ 
mander  to  the  peoples. 

Ihe  thought  of  Gody  and  the  thought  of  self.  —  Just  as  you  inject 
colouring- matter  into  the  fibres  of  some  anatomical  preparation ;  so  a 
Christian  may,  as  it  were,  inject  into  all  the  veins  of  his  religious 
character  and  life,  either  the  bright  tints  of  gladness  or  the  dark  ones 
of  self-despondency ;  and  the  result  will  be  according  to  the  thing  that 
he  has  put  into  them.  If  your  thoughts  are  chiefly  occupied  w  ith  God, 
and  w'hat  He  has  done  and  is  for  you,  then  you  will  have  peaceful  joy. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  bent  ever  on  yourself  and  your  own 
unbelief,  then  you  w'ill  ahvays  be  sad.  You  can  make  your  choice. 

Sorrow. — I  do  not  forget  that,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  Christian  faith  has  as  marked  and  almost  as  strong  an  adapta¬ 
tion  to  produce  a  solemn  sorrow — solemn,  manly,  noble,  and  strong. 
”  As  sorrow"ful,  yet  always  rejoicing,”  is  the  rule  of  the  Christian  life.. . . 
All  great  thoughts  have  a  solemn  quiet  in  them,  which  not  unfrequently 
merges  into  a  still  sorrow.  There  is  nothing  more  contemptible  in  itself, 
and  there  is  no  more  sure  mark  of  a  trivial  nature  and  a  trivial  round 
ot  occupations,  than  unshaded  gladness,  that  rests  on  no  deep  founda¬ 
tions  of  quiet,  patient  grief;  grief  because  I  know  what  I  am  and 
what  I  ought  to  be ;  grief  because  I  have  learnt  the  exceeding  sin¬ 
fulness  of  sin ;  ”  grief,  because,  looking  out  upon  the  world,  I  see,  as 
other  men  do  not  see,  hell-fire  burning  at  the  back  of  the  mirth  and 
the  laughter,  and  know  what  it  is  that  men  are  hurrying  to !  l)o  you 
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ri^member  who  it  was  that  8too<l  by  the  side  of  the  one  poor  dumb  man, 
whofw  tongue  he  was  going  to  loose,  and  looking  up  to  heaven,  iigM 
before  He  could  say,  “  Be  opened  ?”  Do  you  remember  that  of  Him  it 
is  said,  “  God  hath  anointed  Thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy 
fellows;**  and  also,  “a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief?*’ 
And  do  you  think  that  both  these  characteristics  are  to  be  repeated  in 
the  operations  of  His  Gospel  upon  every  heart  that  receives  it : 

Ckritt  m  the  life. — 1  am  afraid  that  the  most  of  Christian  people 
do  with  that  Divine  reason  for  work,  “  the  love  of  Christ  constrain- 
eth  me,**  as  the  old  Franks  (to  use  a  strange  illustration)  used  to  do 
with  their  long-haired  kings — they  keep  them  in  the  palace  at  all  ordi¬ 
nary  times,  give  them  no  power  over  the  government  of  the  kingdom, 
only  now  and  then  bring  them  out  to  grace  a  procession,  and  then 
take  them  back  again  into  their  reverential  impotence. 

Do  you  and  I  keep  our  religion  as  princes  do  their  crown  jewels — 
only  put  them  on  on  festive  occasions,  and  have  we  another  dress  for 
week-days  and  working-days  ?  Do  w’e  keep  our  love  of  Christ  here  in 
our  pews,  with  our  hymn-books  and  our  hassocks;  or  do  we  take  it 
out  into  the  street  and  the  market-place  with  us,  and  work  it  out  day 
by  day,  hour  by  hour,  in  patient  endurance,  in  loyal  love,  in  simple 
faith,  finding  that  there  is  nothing  little  if  Christ’s  name  be  crossed 
over  it,  and  nothing  too  great  if  approached  in  His  strength  ? 

Sceptics  and  the  Bible. — What  a  commentary  upon  that  word, 
“  Whosoever  falls  on  this  stone  shall  be  broken,**  is  the  whole  history 
of  the  heresies  of  the  Church  and  the  assaults  of  unbelief.  Man  after 
man,  rich  in  gifts,  endowed  often  with  far  larger  and  nobler  faculties 
than  the  people  that  oppose  him,  with  indomitable  perseverance,  a 
martyr  to  his  error,  sets  himself  up  against  the  truth  that- is  sphered  in 
Jesus  Christ;  and  the  great  Divine  message  simply  goes  on  its  way, 
and  all  the  babblement  and  noise  is  like  so  many  bats  fiying  against  a 
light,  or  the  wild  st‘a-birds  that  come  sweeping  up  in  the  tempest  and 
the  night,  against  the  hospitable  Pharos  that  is  upon  the  rock,  and 
smite  themselves  dead  against  it.  Sceptics  well-known  in  their  gene¬ 
ration,  who  made  people’s  hearts  tremble  for  the  ark  of  God,  what  has 
bt'oome  of  them  ?  Their  books  lie  dusty  and  undisturbed  on  the  top 
shelf  of  libraries  ;  whilst  there  the  Bible  stands,  with  all  the  scribblings 
wijKHi  off  the  page,  as  though  they  had  never  been !  Opponents  fire 
their  small  shot  against  the  great  Hock  of  Ages,  and  the  little  pellets 
fall  flattened,  and  only  scale  oft'  a  bit  of  the  moss  that  has  gathered 
there!  My  brother,  let  the  history  of  the  past,  with  other  deeper 
thoughts,  teach  you  and  mo  a  very  calm  and  triumphant  confidence 
al>out  all  that  people  say  now-a-days ;  for  all  the  modern  opposition  to 
this  Gospel  will  go  as  all  the  past  has  done,  and  the  newest  systems 
which  cut  and  carve  at  Christianity,  will  go  to  the  tomb  w’here  all  the 
rest  have  gone ;  and  dead,  old  infidelities  wull  rise  up  from  their 
thrones,  and  say  to  the  bran-new  ones  of  this  generation,  w’hen  their 
day  is  worktni  out,  “  Ah,  are  ye  also  become  weak  as  we?  art  thou  also 
bect)me  like  one  of  us?”  “  Whosot?ver  shall  fall  on  this  8U)ne  shall  be 
broken ;  ”  personally,  he  will  be  harmed ;  and  his  opinions,  and  his 
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books,  and  his  talk,  and  all  his  argumentation  will  come  to  nothing, 
like  the  waves  that  break  into  impotent  foam  against  the  rocky  cliffs. 

Wo  can  have  little  hesitation  in  saying,  that  only  on  prejmred 
minds  vdll  preaching  like  this  Ix^  very  effective;  as  other 
orders  of  preaching,  we  have  noticed  recently,  can  only  be  effec¬ 
tive  on  prepared  hearts.  As  we  have  already  said,  it  is  preaching 
for  the  most  part  aimed  at  the  perceptions,  at  the  thoughts ; 
useful  by  awakening  and  suggesting,  not  so  much  by  dealing  in 
household  pictui’es  in  the  everyday  experiences  of  a  congrega¬ 
tion  ;  preserving  for  the  most  part  the  form  of  the  sermon 
though  not  slavishly ;  manipulating  the  text  itself ;  looking 
through  it ;  seeing  what  can  be  made  out  of  it ;  not  rejecting 
but  using  any  incidental  matters  that  may  arise  in  the  way  ; 
seldom  doing  violence  to  a  text  by  making  it  the  stalking-horse 
of  a  topic  or  an  essay.  Such,  with  very  much  of  the  new  culture, 
and  experience,  and  mode  of  looking  at  truth  through  the 
atmosphere,  or  the  helps  of  our  modern  days,  while  preserving 
very  much  of  the  pulpit  method  now  by  many  men  abandoned, 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  style  of  Mr.  Maclaren. 

The  following  is  a  very  beautiful  illustration  of  our  author^s 
more  sustained  and  glowing  manner,  from  a  sermon  on  the 
Lord’s  Supper. 

All  created  ihingfi  are  to  be  the  symbols  and  memorials  of  our  Lord. 
There  is  om  mind  in  the  universe,  one  Spirit  working  through  all 
things  ;  and  all  creatures,  on  their  various  platforms  and  in  their  differ¬ 
ent  degrees,  receive  the  impression  of  the  same  will,  and  arc  set  to 
testify  of  the  same  Lord.  The  unity  of  the  Maker,  the  all-pervading 
influence  of  one  Divine  Spirit,  make  everything  sacred,  and  make  the 
whole  world  a  series  of  manifold  meanings,  and  put  every  object  to 
witness  to  some  Divine  truth.  The  whole  universe  stands  here  not  only 
to  say  to  us,  **  Look,  there  are  works  of  design,  there  must  be  a  de¬ 
signer;  there  are  certain  qualities  w^hich  you  may  infer  as  existing  in 
the  Maker  of  all  these  things ;  but  say  to  us,  “  Look,  there,  in  these 
creatures,  is  a  mirror  in  which  you  may  see — not  only  capable  of  being 
inferred,  hut  shadowed  and  typified — the  Divine  Spirit  that  made  them, 
the  laws  of  His  being,  and  the  revelation  of  Himself.”  All  things  that 
ore^  arc  the  shadow  and  image  of  heavenly  things.  The  highest  lesson 
they  can  teach  is,  to  remind  us  of  and  to  symbolize  for  us  that  un- 
creat<?d  and  everlasting  wisdom  and  love  and  beauty  which  lies  bencatli 
them,  and  ripples  up  tlirough  them. 

Hut  I  need  not  dwell  on  this.  The  language  of  every  nation  under 
heaven  has  confessed  it.  The  U^aching  of  all  the  wise  has  embodied 
It.  dhe  natural  impulse  of  all  is  to  find  shadows  and  symbols  of 
spiritual  life  in  natural  existence.  He  who  spake  as  never  man  spake, 
spake  in  parables,  and,  knowing  all  things,  took  bread  and  said, 
“This  is  my  body.”  Surely,  besides  all  the  other  purposes  of  that  in- 
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Btitution  there  is  this  also  to  teach  us  to  see  everywhere^  emblems  of 
Him.  Every  day  we  walk  amidst  the  “  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
an  inward  and  spiritual  grace,”  and  in  that  meaning  of  the  word  sacra¬ 
ment,  the  true  and  Christian  view  of  this  wonderful  world  is  that  it 
is  all  one  great  sacrament.  All  the  elements  stand  as  types  of  spiritual 
things.  The  sunshine  is  to  speak  to  us  of  the  “light  of  the  world,” 
the  life  of  men  ;  the  wind  blow’s,  an  emblem  of  that  Spirit,  which, 
though  he  comes  low  and  soft  as  befits  a  “  Comforter,”  can  rise  and 
wax  into  a  tempest  against  all  “  the  lofty  and  lifted  up ;  ”  the  water 
8|)eak8  of  the  stream  of  life  and  the  drink  for  thirsty  souls;  and  the 
fire  of  His  purity  and  of  His  wrath.  All  objects  are  consecrated  to 
Him,  the  trees  of  the  field,  in  a  thousand  places,  speak  of  the  “  root  of 
David,”  and  the  vine  of  which  w'c  are  all  branches ;  the  everlasting 
mountains  are  His  “  righteousness,”  the  mighty  deep  His  “judgments.” 
All  the  processes  of  nature  have  been  laid  hold  of  by  Him.  The 
gentle  dew  falls  a  promise,  and  the  lashing  rain  forebodes  another 
storm,  when  many  a  sand-built  house  shall  be  swept  away.  Every 
spring  is  a  prophecy  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  every  harvest  a 
promise  of  the  coming  of  His  kingdom  and  the  blessed  issues  of  all 
service  for  Him.  All  living  things^  in  like  manner,  testify  of  Him. 
In  that  sense,  as  in  others,  He  is  lord  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  over  the  beasts  of  the  field;  the  “  eagle 
stirring  up  its  nest,”  the  “hen  gathering  her  chickens  under  her 
wings,”  speak  of  Him,  His  functions  and  His  relations  to  us;  and  the 
“Lion  of  the  tril)e  of  Judah,”  and  the  “Lamb  of  God,”  were  His 
names.  All  occupations  of  men,  in  like  manner,  are  consecrated  to 
reveal  Him  :  He  laid  llis  hand  upon  the  sower  and  the  vine-dresser, 
upon  the  ploughman  and  the  shepherd,  upon  the  merchant  and  the 
warrior,  upon  the  king  and  the  prophet,  and  the  judge,  upon  the 
teacher  and  the  law’giver,  as  being  emblems  of  Himself.  All  relations 
betw  een  men  testify  of  Him.  Father  and  mother,  brother  and  friend, 
husband,  parent  and  children,  they  are  all  consecrated  for  this  purpose. 
In  a  word,  every  act  of  our  life  sets  forth  some  aspect  of  our  Lord  and 
of  our  relation  to  Him,  from  the  moment  w’hen  we  open  our  eyes  in 
the  morning, — as  those  do  who,  having  slept  the  sleep  of  sin,  aw  ake 
unto  righteousness ;  all  through  the  busy  day,  when  our  w'ork  may 
speak  to  us  of  His  that  w’orketh  continually,  and  our  rest  may  prophecy 
to  us  of  the  “rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God;  ”  and  our 
journeyings  may  tell  of  the  journey  of  the  soul  to  God,  and  our  home 
may  testify  of  the  home  w  hich  is  above  the  skies, — up  to  the  hour 
when  night  falls,  and  sleep,  the  image  of  death,  speaks  to  us  of  the 
last  solemn  moment,  w’hen  we  shall  close  the  eyes  of  our  body  on  earth, 
to  open  those  of  our  soul  on  the  realities  of  eternity ;  w  hen  we  shall 
no  more  “  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  face  to  face.”  All  things, 
and  all  acts,  and  this  whole  w'onderful  universe,  proclaim  to  us  the 
lx)rd  our  Father,  Christ  our  love,  Christ  our  hope,  our  portion,  and 
our  joy  !  Oh,  brethren,  if  you  would  know  the  meaning  of  the  world, 
read  Christ  in  it ;  if  you  would  see  the  beauty  of  earth,  take  it  for  a 
prophet  of  something  higher  than  itself ;  if  you  would  pierce  beneath 
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the  surface  and  know  the  sanctities  that  are  all  about  us ;  remember 
that  when  He  took  bread  and  wine  for  a  memorial  of  Him,  He  did  not 
profane  thereby,  but  consecrated  thereby,  all  that  He  left  out,  and 
asstTted  the  same  p«)werand  the  same  prerogative,  in  lower  degree,  but 
as  really  and  truly,  for  everything  which  the  loving  eye  should  look 
upon,  for  everything  which  the  believing  heart  should  apprehend.  All 
is  sacred:  the  world  is  the  temple  of  God  ;  everywhere  there  are  sym¬ 
bols  and  memorials  of  the  living  God  ! 

We  confess  when  we  take  in  hand  to  read  a  volume  like  this, 
and  several  others  with  which  wo  have  been  recently  favoured, 
something  higher  and  more  tender  than  mere  criticism  takes  pos¬ 
session  of  us.  We  think  how  good  a  thing  it  is  that  from  week 
to  week  some  thousand  souls  should  have  set  before  them  such 
refreshing  things.  The  place  the  volume  may  occupy  in  the 
estimation  of  the  students  of  pulpit  literature  is  a  trifling  consi¬ 
deration,  compared  wdth  the  thought,  that  such  words  must  be 
weekly  bread  of  life,  and  weekly  water  of  life  to  the  parched,  and 
thirsty,  and  fainting  children  of  trade  and  commerce,  or  of  trial, 
and  doubt,  and  sickness.  From  our  remarks  we  8U})po8e  our 
readers  will  be  in  some  measure  prepared,  if  they  turn  to  the 
pages  of  this  volume,  for  what  they  will,  and  what  they  will  not 
find ;  for  ourselves  it  is  a  settled  course  with  us  as  readers  and 
critics  to  thank  our  author  for  what  he  gives  us,  if  it  has  any 
goodness,  rather  than  to  snarl  at  him  for  what  he  has  not  the 
power  to  give. 

We  do  sometimes  notice  to  how  large  an  extent  there  prevails 
throughout  our  pulpits  excellent  preaching,  admirable,  serious 
— but  serious  as  a  thoughtful  essay  is  serious — thoughtful,  hold¬ 
ing  by  a  strong  hand  the  hearer,  compelling  the  eye  to  look 
on  and  to  look  out,  but  not  furnishing  material  to  enable  the 
hearer  to  look  round  ;  sermons — like  what  is  called  sacred  poetry, 
it  may  rather  be  divided  into  the  serious,  and  the  sacred. 
There  is  a  pensive  contemplative  power,  which  has  not  the  depth 
of  sacredness  in  it.  Man^s  nature  is  formed  like  a  harp  to  throb 
and  thrill  responsive  to  the  touch  of  mystery,  and  adoration ; 
but  these  do  not  satisfy  the  desires  which  they  may  perhaps  tend 
to  awaken.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  smite  a  soul  into  seriousness ; 
but  this  is  only  the  prelude  and  the  preparation  to  those  deeper 
questionings  and  responses  which  the  minister  of  truth  should  feel 
himself  especially  fitted  and  furnishtxl  to  awaken  and  to  answer; 
It  is  well  when  the  thoughtful  and  vexed  young  mind  listens, 
and  is  compelled  in  the  vexation  and  difficulty  of  his  soul  to 
say — Yes,  that  man  draws  out  my  nature  to  niv  mind  ;  he  lias 
“been  through  these  paths  before  mo,  he  has  travelled  farther  than 
“  1  have  travellcnl,  and  knows  more  than  1  know  ;  he  has  felt  my 
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“  j)oq)lexity,  and  to  him  it  has  been  answered — he  has  gone  up 
“  Ix^yond  the  cloud  into  the  light ;  if  I  wait  he  will  come  back 
“  to  me  to  bring  me  the  tables  and  the  law/’  We  should  think 
thoughtful  men  have  felt  this  in  listening  to  Mr.  Maclarcn. 

The  theological  sermon  seems  to  have  gone  altogether  out  of 
existence — the  ripc'  and  fruitful  examination  of  some  thesis — ^jus¬ 
tification,  santification,  regeneration,  condemnation,  glori Heat  ion, 
“  anything  ending  in as  Mrs.  Stowe  soniewdiere  says — it 
is  a  source  of  |K)ignant  grief  to  us  that  these  matters  are  not 
treated  now  as  they  w^ere  w^hen  w'e  were  boys ;  indeed,  we 
believe  a  little  more  of  this  preaching  W'ould  do  us  no  harm — 
might  tend  also  to  awaken  in  sceptical  minds  the  thought  of 
h(»w  much  might  lie  Siiid  from  the  logical  and  theological  side 
upon  all  these  and  kindred  matters  ?  but  who,  now  -a-days,  can 
preach  that  way  ‘f  Wliere  is  he,  that  we  may  travel  a  hun- 
drcnl  miles  to  sit  at  his  feet  ?  Emerson,  and  Carlyle,  and  Victor 
(kmsin,  and  all  the  Germans  have  been  the  deatli  of  this  kind 
of  thing,  and  a  sennon  now  of  the  higher  onler  reminds  us,  not 
so  much  of  the  calculations  of  the  astronomer  in  w  atching  the 

I  mill  way  of  a  single  planet,  as  a  whole  concave  lit  up  with  hril- 
iant  jKjints.  The  sense  of  weight,  and  causation,  and  order,  and 
siHjuenco  seems  to  have  dimmed  within  us ;  but  the  sense  of 
mystery,  and  inHnity,  and  majesty,  it  may  be  hoped,  have 
brightened.  Mr.  Maclaren  is  no  exception  to  these  remarks ;  he 
is  not  in  any  sense  what  the  schoolmen  would  call  a  theological 
preacher.  Of  his  si^nnons,  from  our  acquaintance  w  ith  them 
through  this  volume,  we  shall  like  to  think  as  aids  to  faith,  and 
aids  to  refloction,  and  not  the  less  stimulants  to  action — surely 
the  end  of  ri'flection  and  faith,  lie  is  so  young  that  we  may 
hoiK'  for  Ixdter  things  from  him  yet.  We  may  venture  to  say 
to  him,  “  You  have  cultivated  thought — cultivate  style.”  It  is  a 
small  thing  to  say,  but  there  are  too  many  ‘‘Oh’s”  and  “Ah’s” 
in  the  volume,  too  much  ajiostrophe  to  “  my  brother,”  and  in 
style  as  well  as  in  topic  the  advice  of  Horace  is  good, 

Ordinis  hn'c  >*11^118  crit  et  Venus,  nut  ego  fullor, 
rt  jam  nunc  dicat  jam  nunc  debentia  dici 
Pleraque  difl’erut,  et  pnosens  in  tempus  omittat. 

We  neither  w  ish  to  say  that  the  style  is  careless  or  slipshod,  but 
stool  so  good  w’ill  boar  shaqiening,  and  w^e  think  many  of  these 
thoughts  wdll  take  a  finer  edge.  We  verv  heartily  congratulate 
Manchester,  and  esjKH'ially  the  young  men  of  Manchester,  on  the 
jx)ss('ssion  in  their  midst  of  so  clear,  and  w'ise,  and  oloiiucnt  a 
teacher  as  Mr.  Maclaren. 
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VI. 

the  .iNTHROPOMORPniSM  OF  THE  BIBLE.— THE 

BAMPTON  LECTURE.* 

llfE  may  suppose  that  it  is  without  Dr.  Hannah’s  knowledge, 
V  T  that  the  title  of  his  book  has  been  anticipated  in  a  cogent, 
suggestive,  and  admirable  little  volume,  wx  introduced  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers  some  months  since.f  Dr.  Hannah 
makes  no  reference,  in  the  crowd  of  volumes  to  which  he  refei's, 
to  the  volume  of  Mr.  Lewis ;  but  the  pathway  of  the  argument 
has  many  points  of  contact  in  both  works,  while  in  that  of  the 
Hampton  Lecturer  there  is  an  opportunity  for  copiousness  of 
argument,  illustration,  and  learning,  which  Mr.  Lewis  had  every 
ability  to  use,  but  which  did  not  lie  within  the  plan  of  his  com¬ 
pendious  little  book.  The  subject  itself  is  profoundly  interesting, 
and  of  ever  increasing  interest.  We  want  a  term  to  express 
happily  to  English  ears  and  minds  the  sense  of  the  subject. 
“Anthropomorphism”  we  must  maintain  to  be  oneof  the  clumsiest 
importations  into  our  modern  language  ;  most  legible  in  its  in¬ 
tention  to  readers,  it  is  an  incomprehensible  word  to  most  auditors; 
this  is  the  topic,  of  course,  of  the  volume  before  us.  The  title  of  the 
lecture,  however,  seems  to  us  almost  as  clumsy  as  the  word  itself. 
We  do  not  attribute  this  to  any  defectiveness  in  the  minds  of 
either  Dr.  Hannah  or  Mr.  Lewis  ;  the  truth  is,  we  have  no  term 
conveniently  expressing  the  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  Divine 
mind  to  human  language,  and  the  human  forms  of  thought 
and  emotion  in  Holy  Scripture,  as  the  term  “Incarnation” 
expresses  the  same  relation  to  our  human  state  and  being. 
The  anthropomorphic  element  in  Scripture  has,  as  all  our 
readers  well  know,  been  made  a  serious  ground  of  accusa¬ 
tion  against  Holy  Writ,  as  if  it  were  possible  that  any  reve¬ 
lation  could  be  made  to  man,  or  words  spoken  to  him,  which 
did  not  condescend  to  his  state,  and  even  to  his  infirmities. 
Fichti  lays  it  down  as  one  of  the  tests  of  a  true  revelation,  that 
It  must  not  countenance  an  objective  anthropomorphism  of  God. 
And  Professor  Jowett  urges,  that  it  would  be  little  better  than 
idolatry  to  fill  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  God — representing 
Him  in  fashion  as  a  man.  We  might  as  well  expect  that 

•  The  Relation  between  the  Divine  and  Human  Elements  in  ITohj  S<n'ip- 
lure.  The  Hampton  Lecture  for  1863.  Hy  J.  Hannah,  D.C.L., 
PanU>niun  Professor  of  Theolojjy,  &c.,  &e.  J.  Murray. 

t  I  he  Ihrinc  Human  in  the  IScrintureb.  Hy  'luylor  Lewis.  James 
Nishit.  ^  ‘ 
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the  trutlis  of  our  Bible  should  be  made  known  to  Hindoos 
or  Chinese,  without  a  translation  into  their  language,  as  that 
Divine  and  iiitinite  truths  should  be  made  known  to  us  with¬ 
out  a  translation  into  the  language  of  our  knowledge,  or  the 
representative  symbols  of  our  own  wants,  and  clearly  under¬ 
stood  desires ;  yet  this  is  the  vaunted  wdsdom  of  the  men  >vlio 
would  push  aside  the  Word  of  God,  because  it  represents  tlie 
Infinite  to  us  in  language  w^hich  embodies  personality ;  or 
attributes  to  Him  volitions  and  passions  which,  indeed,  in  their 
literal  sense,  as  understood  by  us  among  ourselves,  cannot  lx? 
the  pro^ierties  of  Infinite  Majesty ;  but  which  are  sufliciently 
descriptive  for  all  purposes  of  human  instruction,  human  fear, 
human  faith,  and  hope,  and  love,  of  wdiat  manner  of  being  God 
is,  and  what  is  the  mode  of  His  dealing  with  the  creatures 
Ho  has  made. 

Wo  believe  Dr.  Hannah  has  given  to  us  a  most  valuable  book. 
He  does  not  shed  much  new  light  round  his  subject,  but  in  tlie 
happiest  and  most  comprehensive  manner,  wdtli  ample  justice 
and  fairness  to  advancing  thought  and  interpretation,  and  with 
loyalty  and  allegiance  to  the  great  principles  commonly  re- 
ceiveit  wdth  reference  to  Scripture  truth,  he  groups  togetlier  the 
chief  points  of  interest  round  his  subject ;  w  e  know’  of  no 
happier  handbook  than  this  for  a  review  or  opening  uj)  of  tlic 
argument  ;  and  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  know  that,  by  a 
reduced  price  it  is  made  more  accessible,  and  by  a  reduced 
form  more  portable  for  many  thousands  of  biblical  students, 
to  whom  such  a  book  may  be  a  most  important  guide,  flio 
result  of  the  volume  on  the  mind  will  be  to  confirm  the  im¬ 
pression — jierhaps  in  many  instance  to  create  it — that  then*  is 
nothing  to  fear  for  the  Bible  from  the  closest  and  most  vigilant 
scrutiny ;  the  only  thing  to  be  demanded  is,  that  it  shall  bo 
freatiHl  fairly  ;  that  men  shall  suspend  their  judgment  until  they 
have  really  inquin*d.  The  trial  of  the  Bible  in  many  minds  is  a 
very  summary  process  ;  a  man  reads  a  volume,  and  in  half 
a  day  dismisses  as  inijx)sture  a  hoary  book,  which  has  passed 
down  to  our  times,  sanctified  by  the  reverence  of  hundrinls 
of  ages,  as  wrell  as  by  its  owui  awdul  and  venerable  beauty. 
Flipi>ancy,  sensuality,  and  a  certain  kind  of  ignorant  and  un¬ 
reasoning  idausibility  wdll  always  find  arguments  against  the 
Bible,  to  supjiort  their  ow’ii  skin-deep  sensations  or  vicious  and 
wilful  desirings.  We  have  ahvays  maintained  that  the  Bible 
is  the  worst  trcatinl  of  all  Ixioks.  It  is  submitted  to  more 
u!m*asoning  tests,  and  subjec*ted  to  more  summary  judgments. 
One  of  the  strongi'st  foundations  and  most  commanding  out- 
^K>8ts  of  observation  will  be  found  in  that  very  argument  to 
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which  we  have  referred  as  alleged  against  the  S(‘ripture — its 
human  element.  The  title  of  the  Bible  also  might  be  “  Einmanuel 

_ God  with  us” — scarcely  less  than  the  Incarnate  W ord.  The  Book 

bet'omes  the  bridge  on  wdiich  the  Divine  and  the  human  meet. 
Dr.  Hannah  says,  “The  possibility  of  inspiration  rests  upon  the 
“  fact  that  G(k1  has  endowed  man  with  a  capacity  for  Divine 
“  communion,  which  serves  more,  than  even  tlie  broadest  marks 
“  of  physical  or  intellectual  superiority,  to  stamp  him  as  a  citizen 
“  belonging  to  a  higher  world  than  this ;  ”  and  it  only  needs  an 
eve  faithful  to  its  own  light  to  perceive  how  worthy  of  this  idea 
are  the  lessons  and  images  of  the  Bible.  Dr.  Hannah  has,  in  a 
very  interesting  note,  analysed  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  uj)ou 
this  matter.  All  things  in  man  have  something  Divine  in 
them.  Idle  final  cause  in  all  things  is  Divine.  In  man,  then*- 
fore,  haj)pines8  is  Divine.  The  character  of  Divinity  beconu's 
more  marked  in  proportion  as  each  thing  advances  nearer  to 
that  central  light  of  God.  Thus  at  the  woXi^  society  is  nobler 
than  any  individual  man,  so  the  end  of  the  ttoA/c  more 
Divine  that  the  individual.  And  the  same  rule  exalts  the  uni¬ 
verse  itself  in  proportion  as  it  is  thought  loftier  than  man.  As 
the  Deity  is  pure  intelligence,  it  follows  that  vuoc  is  the  most 
pure  and  heavenly  element  in  man.  Novg  is  alone  se])arate 
from  the  rest  of  man’s  nature.  It  came  to  him  from  without,  as 
something  nobler  than  the  rest  of  his  organization,  a  visitant 
from  a  higher  sphere.  Therefore,  a  life  in  which  cooc  receives 
the  most  undivided  culture  is  the  happiest  life.  By  living  it, 
man  passes  beyond  his  compound  nature,  into  a  state  of  being 
superior  to  his  own,  and  through  such  a  life  we  may  conceive 
that  the  best  man  draws  nearest  to  the  state  and  happiness  of 
God.  So  taught  a  I’agan,  doclrines  which  leave  some 
Christ  ians  behind.  Thus  it  is  true,  that  not  the  fact  of  con¬ 
sciousness  in  man  alone  gives  dignity  to  him,  but  that  his 
consciousness  may  be  filled  with  the  desire  after  God,  and 
the  knowledge  of  God  ;  so  all  the  revelations  of  the  Book  are 
fittid  to  meet  this  expanding  and  unfolding  consciousness  ; 
hence  we  perceive  how  revelation  advances  from  light  to  light, 
from  truth  to  truth,  from  faith  to  faith,  from  church  to  church, 
from  age  to  age — the  revelation  and  the  human  consciousness 
ktH'ping  pace  with  each  other  ;  but  not  that  revelation  so  much 
ajlds  to  the  stores  of  truth  as  develo})es  those  already  ])ossess(‘d. 
dhe  (‘unning  critics,  who  exulted  in  the  discovery  that  the 
earliest  documents  of  revelation  did  iK»t  contain  the  significant 
name,  Jehovah,  had  they  closely  looked  into  their  Bibles,  would 
have  found  that  this  was  a  claim  urged  by  G(k1  upon  His  people 
at  a  later  day,  as  it  is  written  in  Exodus,  “  By  my  name  Jeliovah 
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“  was  I  not  known  to  them  ?  Tliere  was  a  period  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind  when  God  could  only  be  known  as  Adonai 
or  Shnddai— Go<l  the  powerful,  the  self-sufficient,  and  the 
goveniiiif^ ;  but  as  the  human  mind  grew,  as  its  aptitudes  and 
upj>etite8  increased,  God  uncurtained  Himself,  making  visible 
what  had  been  existent  all  along,  how  that  IIo  was  Jehovah, 
the  covenanting  God,  “  keeping  mercy  for  thousands  ;  and  no 
doubt  there  are  millions  living  to-day  who  can  still  perceive  the 
awful  and  remote  Adonai,  the  Lord  of  law,  self-existent  and 
self-sustained,  who  cannot  perceive  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the 
Covenant.  The  Book,  then,  is  the  mountain  in  which,  with 
clouds,  voices,  and  earthquakes,  but  more  especially  in  the  In¬ 
carnation,  Jehovah  declares  Himself.  It  will  be  admitted  at 
once  that,  while  there  are  especially  in  the  more  ancient 
parts  of  this  book,  indications  of  the  terror  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  matters  which,  at  first  sight, — and  we  believe 
only  at  first  sight — seem  inexplicable,  the  difference  between 
Ihiganism  and  Kevealed  Religion  wdll  bo  found  that  the  lessons 
of  Holy  Scripture  form  |X)rtions  of  a  perfectly  l)eautiful  and 
holy  system,  while  the  go(Kl  things  of  Paganism  are  like  the 
grains  of  gohl  emhedded  in  base  material ;  even  Christian  folk 
thenisolves  are  not  always  in  the  habit  of  reading  very  discrimina¬ 
tingly  the  Scriptures ;  they  too  frequently  lump  all  its  pages  and 
all  its  words  together  as  the  Word  of  God,  although  it  is  the 
record  of  actions  for  our  warning — and  erroneous  arguments,  as 
in  the  sjxHXjhes  of  Job’s  friends — and  evil  speeches,  sometimes  in 
the  mouth  of  the  very  adversary  himself.  The  Apostle  gave  it 
as  one  item  of  his  important  charge,  that  the  Christian  “  sliould 
“  rightly  divide  the  word  of  truth,”  that  “  spiritual  things  should 
“  l>e  compartnl  with  spiritual,”  and  we  faithfully  believe,  that  the 
only  residt  of  the  present  hostile  state  of  some  moods  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  criticism  will  be  to  give  Divine  separation  and  place  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  great  record  and  message,  and  to  throw 
out  all  the  stri'ets  and  walks,  the  groves,  and  springs,  and  moun¬ 
tain-land  of  Holy  Scripture  into  a  clearer  symmetry  and  fairer 
and  more  well-defined  proportion.  ♦ 

Among  the  great  practical  difficulties  presented  by  the  an¬ 
thropomorphic  objections  to  Scripture,  is  the  large  range  of 
apimrent  contnidictions,  we  think  Dr.  Hannah  deals  with  this 
six'tion  of  his  subject  in  a  lucid  and  admirable  manner.  It  is 
clear  that  this  belongs  to  the  same  department  of  difficulty  as 
that  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  the  Divine  mind  uses  the 
same  accommodation  and  condescension.  Highest  principles,  it 
has  been  well  said,  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  simplicity  of  one 
expression,  they  must  be  set  forth  in  contrustixl  statements. 
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neither  of  which  is  exclusively  true.  Shakspeare,  who  has 
something  to  say  on  almost  every  matter,  has  expressed  this 
well  when  he  says, 

For  no  thought  is  contented  ;  the  better  sort, 

As  thoughts  of  thlnj^s  Divine,  are  intermixed 
With  scruples,  and  do  set  the  Word  itself 
Against  the  Word. 

As  thus — Como  little  ones  ;  and  then  again. 

It  is  as  hard  to  come  as  for  a  eamel 
To  thread  the  postern  of  a  needle’s  eye. 

The  difficulties  of  Scripture  have  most  usually  arisen  from  a 
svstom  of  partial  quotation.  One-sided  reasonera  have  set  tho 
Word  against  the  Word,  Deuteronomy  against  Leviticus,  and 
**  Ezekiel  against  Deuteronomy ;  Prophets  against  Closes,  tho 
‘‘  New  Testament  against  the  Old,  one  evangelist  against 
“  another,  the  Epistles  against  the  Gospels,  St.  James  agjiinst 
‘‘  St.  Paul.’*  Put  there  are  antinomies  in  Scripture  as  clearly 
as  in  reason  ;  the  appearance  of  contradiction  is  produced  by 
two  contrasted  propositions  containing  an  incommensurable 
element  w’hich  creates  in  our  minds  the  impression  of  two  con¬ 
trasted  allegations.  The  apparent  accidents  of  Scripture  rest  on 
deep  iiivisible  grounds — God  hardens  sinners  ;  “lie  has  framed 
“  at  his  pleasure,  that  is,  the  moral  constitution  of  man,  according 
“  to  wliich  the  rebellious  sinner  at  last  becomes  obdurate  and 
it  has  been  remarked  that,  in  the  history  of  Pharaoh’s  trial, 
God  is  said  to  have  ten  times  hardened  his  heart,  and  yet  ten 
times  he  is  said  to  have  hardened  his  own.  Now,  this  is  just 
tlie  method  of  Scripture ;  it  states  with  perfect  unconsciousness 
two  apparently  conflicting  ])rinciples — God’s  grace,  for  instance, 
and  man’s  responsibility.  They  are  stated  singly  and  He]mrately, 
and  they  are  reconciled — how  ?  The  task  of  reconciliation  sur- 
j)asscs  the  power  of  the  human  intellect ;  but  both  are  recon¬ 
ciled  in  the  enlightened  conscience — the  “  light  in  which  we  seo 
“  the  light.”  And  nothing  is  more  remarkable  as  showing  the 
real  position  of  the  double  element  in  Scripture  than,  first,  tho 
submission  with  wffiich  many  of  its  holiest  characters  put  their 
dark  thoughts  aside ;  and,  next,  the  perfectly  unembarrassofl 
manner  in  w’hich  Scripture  anticipates  all  objections,  by  speaking 
as  though  with  an  entire  unconsciousness  that  there  is  any  con¬ 
tradiction,  even  when  the  contrasted  terms  are  brought  into  tho 
closest  union.  Those  w'riters  of  the  Old  Testament  who  spcMik 
most  finnly  of  the  immutability  of  God,  speak  of  the  repentance 
of  a  certain  kind,  w  hich  is  ascribed  to  Him. 

Another  section  of  hostile  argument,  arising  from  the  human 
element  dominant  in  the  older  pages  of  the  book,  iinjicaches  tho 
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morality  of  G(xl.  Supi', using  that  an  explanation  can  he  given 
of  the  gradual  develojnnent  of  I)ivino  knowledge,  and  lliat 
words  are,  of  eourse,  finite,  and  therefore  eannot  measure  infinite 
things;  the  first  seven  lH>ok8  of  the  lUble  contain  moral  ditli- 
eulties  far  more  serious  and  perplexing.  ])id  tlie  God  of  trutli 
approve  and  bless  the  falsehocxls  of  the  Hebrew  niidwives,  and 
the  falsehoml  of  Kahah  at  Jericho  P  Did  the  God  of  rigliteous- 
ness  tell  his  jH^iple  to  sjmuI  the  Egyptians  P  Did  tlie  God  of 
mercy  inspire  that  passionate  poem  in  which  the  fierv*souh‘d 
projdietess  jH)ured  out  her  joy  over  the  treacherous  nuirdcr  of 
her  country's  foeP  Here,  again,  in  dealing  with  these  great 
moral  difficulties,  we  have  to  separate  what  God  diiects  and 
approves  troni  what  is  recorded.  “  D  is  not  nunely  the  case  tliat 
“  tlie  early  morality  of  IScrij)ture  was  merely  iiujierfect,  it  was 
“  fragmentary,  detached,  unorganized."  The  Hook  of  Judges  is 
the  chief  arena  of  those  moral  difficulties,  and  it  [)resents  them 
in  their  strongest  and  most  striking  forms;  but  tliroughout  this 
book,  and  throughout  the  narratives  of  tlie  lives  of  the  more 
mixed  characters  of  Scripture,  in  whose  cases  there  was  a  gtuieral 
uprightness  of  purpose,  and  strength  of  faith,  but  crossi'd  and 
discoloured  by  sin  and  weakness;  there  seems  to  Ih'  an 
emphatic  and  designed  truth,  that  sin  works  sorrow.  This  is 
remarkably  illustrated  in  the  story  of  the  deceit  and  weakness 
of  Jacob,  and  the  crime  of  David;  and  it  is  not  sufficiently 
miiemlHTed  bv  the  modern  optimists,  who  can  find  apologies 
for  almost  all  iiuman  weaknesses  in  all  ages,  and  whoso  favourite 
dream  is  the  growth,  advance,  and  develojnnent  of  imai  and  of 
tin*  human  mind,  that  these  records  deal  with  the  very  earliest, 
the  rudest,  and  most  simple  periods  of  human  society.  When 
DelHirah,  for  instance,  chanted  her  magnificent  lyric,  Gre(*ce 
had  not  s|K>ken  a  word  which  the  centuries  have  sjiari'd,  her 
song  is  a  C4.mtury  older  than  the  oldest  uninspired  potiii ; 
and  liundnHls  of  years  belort*  the  Latin  race  had  built  their  first 
huts  amongst  the  hills  ot  liome.  The  earth  was  in  tlie  })os- 
8(‘ssion  of  false  and  im])ure  godheads — wild  beasts  and  savage 
men  ;  but  in  Palestine  the  servants  of  God  w’ere  figliting  His 
battles,  although  the  world  was  lying  in  jirofoundest  darkness, 
i  he  Ihxik  ot  Judges  we  hold  to  be  one  of  the  most  marvellously 
intt'resting  records  of  the  Dible — the  story  of  an  age  when 
tliiTe^  w;is  a  closer  connexion  than  now  between  the  external 
luid  internah  1  ruths  were  more  clearly  seen,  but  seen  in 
fragments,  for  the  mind  was  a  rude  and  unformed  mind. 

e  ha>e  the  story  of  strength  on  behalf  of  righteousness. 

I  he  nation  and  the  church  were  one;  the  foes  of  Israel 
the  foes  of  Gtxi.  Hie  Israelites,  in  taking  possession  of  the 
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promised  land,  had  in  many  instances  made  peace  with  the 
enemies  they  should  Imve  destroyed.  It  must  be  always  remem- 
bi'ied  the  foes  of  Israel  were  the  bloody,  unhallowed,  and  incon¬ 
vertible  foes  of  God.  Hostility  softened  into  toleration— tolera¬ 
tion  softened  into  alliance,  and  then  came  God’s  stern  message 
“  that  those  nations  should  be  thorns  in  their  sides,  and  their 
“gods  a  snare  to  them.”  Then  followed  lU’oofs  of  the  Divine 
displeasure;  while  we  read,  “the  Loixl  was  with  Joseph” — 
“  the  Lord  was  with.  Judah  ;”  on  those  sides  of  the  country 
where  the  aborigint's  had  been  sj>{ired,  sprang  up  tyrannies 
and  slaveries,  and  despotisms,  till  at  last  the  ]irophetic  voice  of 
Deborah  and  the  strong  hand  of  Darak  broke  the  bands,  and  sot 
the  nation  ft*ee.  It  is  a  happy  illustration  of  l)r.  Hannah’s 
style,  the  passage  in  which  he  removes  the  difficulties,  whilst  he 
recites  the  story,  and  points  the  lessons  of  the  contest  to  our  eyes. 

A  king  of  Canaan,  under  the  old  name  of  Jabin,  still  reigned  from 
the  site  of  that  same  llazor  which  ‘  hefort'time  was  the  head  of  all 
those  kingdoms,’  when  it  was  seized  and  hnrnt  by  Joshua.  Jabin  had 
nine  hundred  elniriots  of  iron  ;  and  for  twenty  years,  through  his  cap- 
hiin,  Sisera,  he  mightily  oppressevl  the  childrtui  of  Israel.  His  fastness 
lay  above  the  waters  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  whence  Sisera 
poured  down  his  chariots  into  that  grc'at  jdain,  which  was  traversed 
by  the  torrent  of  the  storied  Kishon  before  it  issues  into  the  sea 
beneath  the  heights  of  Carmel.  The  hymn  of  Deborah  supplies  many 
minute  details,  which  proves  the  oppressive  sternness  of  his  rule.  The 
hi}»hways  were  forsaken,  and  travellers  pursued  their  stolen  journeys 
through  the  byways.  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  lunl  ceased. 
War  was  in  the  gates.  No  shield  nor  spear  was  seen  among  forty 
thousand  in  Israel,  'fhe  very  draw-wells,  as  the  old  interpretation 
set'ins  to  run,  were  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  arcluTS  of  Canaan. 
Such  was  the  state  of  (iod’s  people  undi*r  the  oppressors,  until  Debo¬ 
rah  arose  as  a  mother  in  Israel,  'fhe  t)rophetess  and  llarak  gathered 
against  Sisera  the  tribes  which  filled  the  centre  of  the  promised  land. 
There  were  Kphraim  and  Benjafuin,  and  chiefs  sprung  from  the  son 
of  M  anasseh,  Machir.  ‘  The  princes  of  Issachar  were  with  Deborah.’ 
‘Zebuluii  and  Naphtali  were  a  people  that  jeoparded  their  lives  unto 
death  in  the  high  places  ot^the  field.’  What  wonder  is  it  that  she 
classifies  the  sons  of  Israel  as  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  zeal  which 
they  showed  in  coming  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty  ? 

hat  wonder  is  it  that  she  records  for  their  shame  the  councils  which 
detained  the  distant  Reuben,  the  indolence  of  Gil(*ad  who  abode 
beyond  Jordan,  of  Dan  who  remaintal  in  ships,  of  Asher  who  clung  to 
his  rich  possessions  by  the  sea  ?  What  wonder  that  she  calls  down  a 
special  curse  on  Meroz,  if  the  position  of  that  place  caused  its  neutrality 
and  indifference  to  be  a  peculiar  disgrace  to  the  national  cause  ?  And 
what  wonder,  we  now  ask — to  come  to  the  point  which  has  for  us  the 
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lifepost  iiiteix'st — what  woudor  that  she  gives  high  praise  and  beiiedic- 
liou  to  that  daughter  of  the  Keiiite,  whose  act  seems  to  us  so  merciless 
and  treacherous,  for  dealing  deatli  on  the  flying  oppressor  of  tlie  race 
which  she  had  taught  to  conquer?  All  other  questions  were  absorbed 
and  lost  in  this  grand  issue  : — Wlio  liad  been  on  the  Lord’s  8i»lo  ?  Who 
had  l>een  against  Him?  For  the  former  she  had  blessings;  for  the 
latter  she  had  the  stenu'st  condemnation.  In  the  glowing  exultation 
of  her  triumph  over  the  despot,  she  could  no  more  see  sin  in  any  action 
hy  which  his  ministers  were  exterminated,  than  she  could  see  cruelty 
in  the  stars  which  fought  in  their  courses  against  Sisera ;  or  in  that 
ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon,  wdiich  swept  in  its  swollen  flood  their 
dead  bodies  to  the  sc^a 

Nor  can  we  doubt  that  this  high  spirit  of  heroic  zeal,  of  devotion  to 
(iod’s  service,  of  relentless  hatred  to  His  foe,  was  a  Divine  element  of 
true  inspiration,  which  God  sent  to  strengthen  the  good  and  crush  the 
evil,  at  a  time  when  there  was  great  danger  lest  the  evil  should  tri¬ 
umph  and  obliterate  the  good?  Can  we  doubt  that  God  was  leavening 
His  people  with  that  nobler  temper,  which  w’as  indispensable  to  secure 
the  very  existence  of  their  national  life,  as  the  witness  to  God’s  truth 
in  the  midst  of  darkness  ?  We  must  keep  prominently  before  our 
thoughts  the  real  wickedness  of  the  Canaanitish  people,  and  the  un¬ 
doubted  necessity  that  they  should  be  crushed  before  Israel,  lest  the 
truth  itself  should  perish  in  the  overwhelming  flood  of  sin.  To  rt  pre¬ 
sent  the  matter,  therefore,  in  such  lUi  aspect  as  our  own  position  would 
suggest,  we  must  alter  the  terms  of  the  comparison,  and  state  them  in 
a  different  form.  We  live  under  the  law,  ‘  I  say  unto  you.  Love  your 
enemies.’  In  its  direct  sense,  then,  we  are  not  concerned  with  the 
benediction  of  Deborah,  as  she  hailed  the  blow  that  smote  the  tyrant. 
Hut  let  us  state  the  matttT  in  this  way  : — Our  oppressor  is  JSatan.  Those 
bud  passions  which  he  seeks  to  rouse  within  us  are  the  iron  chariots 
by  which  he  would  crush  out  the  fair  work  of  God  within  our  hearts. 
His  evil  emissiiries  are  like  archers  of  the  Canaanites,  who  keep  watch 
and  ward  to  slay  our  souls,  beside  the  very  wells  of  living  water.  The  war 
which  Israel  had  to  wage  against  Canaan  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
struggle  between  nation  and  nation,  but  as  the  resistance,  in  the  caust; 
of  universal  humanity,  of  Go<l’s  law’  against  the  rebellion  of  the  wicked  ; 
of  God’s  w’ork  against  the  work  of  Satan. 

And  Ai’e  Ix'liovc  this  is  a  very  fair  and  admirably^  illustrative 
luetlKxl  of  dealing  with  the  ditheulties  of  these  marvellously’  in- 
struetive  stories.  We  trust  w’e  have  said  sufheient  to  show  how’ 
dt'ep  are  the  matters  of  interest  pertaining  to  the  volume  before 
ns.  e  have  onlv  touehed  u|X)n  tw’o  or  three.  A  ])erusil  of 
the  volume  by’  eonqxdent  and  thoughtful  readers  w’ill,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  Ih»  likely’  to  increase  reverence  for  tlie  Book  of  God,  while 
eximnding  the  sense  and  the  perception  bv  which  we  are  to 
apprehend  its  truths.  A\  e,  perhaps,  could  have  wished  tliat  Dr. 
ilannah  had  devotinl  a  little  more  space  to  what  wc  believe  to 
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be  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  arising  from  the  presence  of  the 
anthroiK)morphie  element  in  Scripture,  namely,  the  scientific 
language  of  the  Semitic  people.  M.  Renan  himself,  in  his  work 
on  the  general  history  of  the  Semitic  languages,  has  shown  us 
liow  utterly  “  incapable  they  are  of  all  those  tine  shades,  as  he 
“  calls  them — those  twilights,  sallies,  and  recoils  which  give  to 
“  the  Arian  languages  almost  a  second  power  of  expression.  For 
“  the  reasoning  faculty  these  languages  seem  unfitted,  but  for  the 
“  perception  of  realities  and  delicateness  of  sensations  they  are  a 
“  line  channel.”  This  must  always  be  l)orne  in  mind  in  reading, 
es|)ecially  the  elder  Scriptures,  and  this  will  make  easy  the 
inteq)retation  of  some  matters  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  faith 
and  science  are  in  opposition  to  each  other  ;  hence  it  is,  from  the 
inadequate  knowledge  men  have  possessed  of  the  old  languages, 
that  “  Archaic  terms  have  been  magnified  to  imperfections,” 
and  the  scattered  fragments  of  difficulty  have  been  built  into  a 
coherent  edifice  of  doubt.  Dr.  Hannah  says. 

If  we  are  asked,  then,  whether  we  resign  the  historical  reality  of  the 
hoginning  of  Genesis,  we  answer,  that  we  resign  nothing  but  a  deeply 
8(‘ated  misapprehension,  which  has  confounded  records  of  a  different 
order,  and  obliterated  the  distinction  between  theology  and  history,  by 
transferring  the  conditions  of  the  one  to  the  other.  The  first  step  in 
what  may  be  tc*chnically  called  the  narrative  of  history,  is  taken  at 
the  beginning  of  the  filth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  in  the  words, 

*  This  is  the  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam ;  ’  words  which  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  briefest  possible  summary  of  the  previous  account  of  crea¬ 
tion,  and  then  by  the  order  of  a  lineage,  and  the  reg)ilar  chronicle  of 
dates  and  ages.  This  then,  after  all,  is  the  sole  residuum  of  tliat 

*  confident  rhetoric  ^  to  wdiich  the  Mosaic  record  has  been  exposed. 

And  thus  WG  have  developed  to  us,  in  manifold  ways,  how  Scrip¬ 
ture  illustrates  the  truth  that  God  has  endowed  man  with  an 
indelible  consciousness  of  Ilis  existence,  so  that  in  some  dim  w'ay 
or  other  men  never  cease  to  feel  after  Him,  in  hope  that  they 
“  may  find  Him,”  and  how  He  himself  prepares  the  human  con¬ 
sciousness  for  his  entrance  into  it,  and  unfolds  more  and  more 
of  Himself  as  it  is  more  and  more  fitted  to  receive.  Scripture 
itself  teaches  us  to  recognize  three  distinct  media  for  the  Divine 
manifestations—^the  works  of  nature — the  conscience  of  man, 
and  that  special  intercourse  between  the  Divine  and  human 
spirit  w’hich  reaches  its  height  in  the  sacred  w  ritings  tliemsclvcs. 
Dr.  Hannah  has  pointed  out  how  St.  Paul  speaks  to  each  of  these 
three  sources  of  knowledge  according  to  the  dilferent  characters 
of  those  whom  he  addressed — to  the  unlettered  liycaonians,  he 
s}R‘aks  of  the  rain  from  heaven  and  the  fruitful  seasons — to  tlie 
cultivated  Athenians,  not  only  of  the  Creator,  the  Governor, 
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und  the  Guardian  of  mankind,  but  of  a  heavenly  Father  of  whom 
they  were  the  offspring — then  to  the  Jews,  he  holds  a  different 
language ;  he  apj>eals  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,  and  to 
the  living  oraeles  which  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  guard — 
— while  to  the  Homans  he  addresses  all  tliree  kinds  of  argument. 
In  another  lecture  he  classifies  the  classes  of  religious  know- 
Icslge  in  connexion  with  tlie  heathen  world  in  five  zones, 
arranging  them :  (1.)  Those  glimpses  of  truth  which  were  granti‘d 
to  the  heathen.  (2.)  The  similar,  but  somewhat  clearer,  know¬ 
ledge  possessinl  by  the  heathen  who  came  under  tlie  observation 
of  the  inspired  historians.  (3.)  The  Divine  element  of  s[)iritual 
rtndation.  (4.)  Positive  ordinances  by  which  the  s])ecial  reve¬ 
lation  was  accomiJiinied.  (o.)  The  purely  human  element  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  writers  of  Scripture  tliemselves.  In  the  course 
of  thest^  remarks  it  is  interesting  to  notice,  tliat  “  all  along  the 
“  frontiers  of  G(kTs  church  we  see  the  light  of  revelation  resting 
“  on  the  faces  of  those  who  were  attracted  to  approach  its  bordius.” 
Hut  ever,  as  we  read  the  history  of  mankind,  we  notice  liow 
Scripture  alone  ennobles  tlie  nature  of  man — glorifies  that  con¬ 
sciousness  and  intelligence  by  wliich  he  knows  God,  and  so, 
while  it  teaches  the  presence  (T  a  Divine  principle  in  man, 
U'aches  and  enables  it  to  advance  nearer  to  the  central  light  of 
G(kI.  Hut  we  cannot  pursue  this  subject  further,  and  we  must 
close,  with  many  thanks  to  Dr.  Hannah  for  his  valuable  and 
interesting  course  of  lectures. 


VII. 

SACERDOTAL  SALVATION.* 

ONE  question  in  the  religious  life  of  our  times  is  rising  every 
day  into  a  more  distinct  prominence,  and  is  pairing  off 
opjKments  and  supporters  into  more  distinct  parties.  It  is  the 

*  1.  Chrtxtian  Rnnemhrancer,  Xo,  111).  Art.,  The  relation  of  Calvinism 
to  Modern  IhM.  Mozlcy. 

2.  The  Grouude  of  Faith:  Four  Lectures,  by  Henry  Edward  Manninj?, 
l>.l).  burns  and  LainbiTt. 

3.  Sn  monn  on  Ecclesiastical  Subjects^  with  an  Introduction  on  the  AWa- 
f lulls  of  England  to  Christiauitu.  bv  Ht‘nr\"  I'.dward  Manning:, 
I). I).  Janies  Duffy. 

4.  /^irochial  Sermons  hearing  on  Subjects  of  the,  Dag  brighten.  W.  E- 
King  and  (*o. 

5.  'Jhe  Thilmitphg  of  Evangelicalism  evolved  from  the  Relations  between 
(oHscience  and  the  Atonement,  brll  and  Daldy. 
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old  question — the  cver-recurrinp^  human  question — wliether  the 

I’riest  or  the  Bible  is  to  oecupy  the  more  important  relation  to  the 

human  soul,  in  the  work  of  salvation.  On  every  hand  the  Pric'st  is 

heeoniinjj:  more  authoritative  and  powerful :  innumerable  eireum- 

btanees  seem  to  help  the  saeerdotal  theory.  The  Bible,  it  would 

seem,  is  getting  the  worst  of  it.  A  crowd  of  expositors,  essayists, 

and  reviewers  —  Colensos,  and  the  like,  proclaim  —  although 

themselves  wearing  the  priestly  ephod,  and  set  apart  (so  confiding 

simplicity  thinks)  to  maintain  untouched  the  venerable  purity, 

authority,  and  majesty  of  the  Book — that  they  are  not  the 

ministers  of  the  Book.  Thev  are  the  ministers  of  the  (Church 

% 

of  Kngland,  which  is  (piite  another  aliair.  They  sail  as  closely 
as  thev  can  to  the  wind  of  her  articles  and  rubrics  ;  but  as  to 
the  Book,  that  derives  its  value  and  its  weight,  not  from  itself, 
hut  from  the  congregation  and  the  Church.  It  is  the  voice  of 
the  Church,  and  this  profession  of  theirs  is  now  endorsed  by 
the  law  of  England  in  the  ruling  of  the  liord  ( 'haiuadlor.  It 
is  true.  Dr.  Williams,  as  the  Lord  (^hancellor  says,  “  has  not, 
“  in  terms,  asserted  that  the  Holy  Scripture  is  not  the  Word 
“  of  (jod  but  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  impres¬ 
sion  left  on  the  mind  by  reading  his  essay — it  is  the  word  of 
the  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  those  we  may  denominate  the 
‘  sacerdotaE  party  in  the  Church,  who,  with  Borne,  have  always 
maintaiiuKl  the  doctrine  of  the  dependence  of  the  human  mind 
upon  the  (diurcli — that  is,  the  Priesthood — for  the  knowh'dge 
ot‘ what  Scripture  is,  and  what  Scripture  teaches — st('p  forward 
and  avail  themselves  of  all  the  ambiguities  of  the  monnuit. 
“  This  is  that  which  we  alwavs  told  vou,*’  say  thev.  “  How  can 
‘‘  you  know  what  the  Bible  is?  how  do  you  know  its  authority? 
“  how  can  you  be  sure  that  it  is  the  Bible  ?  Above  all,  sup])os- 
“  ing  you  know  it  is  the  Bible,  amidst  its  teeming  difliculties 
“  and  contradictions,  arising  from  its  infinite  character  and  in- 
“  terests — how  can  vou,  illiterate  as  you  are,  know  what  it 
“  tc'iiclios  ?  The  I'uuetioiis  of  grace  are  in  us — the  knowledge, 
“  the  wisdom,  and  the  understanding— if  you  would  know  tlu' 
“  Word,  you  must  hear  the  Church.*’  The  (piestion  on  this 
side  is  put,  we  may  say,  without  intending  to  be  disrespi'ct  f’ul, 
with  a  quite  comprehensive  and  magnificent  audacity.  In  the 
article  to  which  we  have  referred,  in  the  ChristidH  Jirmvnthrannrj 
the  writer  lays  on  the  shoulders  of  (^dvinism  the  whole  burden 
of  modern  doubt ;  but  then  the  writer’s  idea  of  Calvinism  is 
a  riunarkably  free  one.  It  seems  a  funny  jiaradox  to  say  that 
Arniinianism  is  (’alvinism,  but  the  writer  do('s  not  hesitate  to 
f<ay  it ;  and  there  is  no  aspect,  as  our  readers  will  perceive  by 
the  following  extract,  which  justifies  him  in  saying  it : — 
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Amid  iho  muuy  secU  which  luuke  up  the  uutioiiul  Ciiristiauit} ,  each 
with  its  own  peculiar  dogma,  to  which  shall  we  look  as  the  ivprt- 
sentuiive  oue  ?  This  difficulty  is  more  apparent  than  real.  When  we 
look  mort*  narrowly  at  the  various  religious  systems,  we  find  that 
their  dilfereuees  are  quite  subordinate.  All  are  agreed  in  the  main. 
There  is,  in  truth,  hut  one  tlieological  system  accepted  by  all ;  we 
mean  Calcinintic  Protestantism.  Even  within  the  Church,  where 
there  is  the  counteracting  influence  of  Catholic  ideas  from  the  Prayer- 
llook,  Calvinism  may  almost  be  Siiid  to  predominate.  !Not  only  is  it 
the  thc*ology  of  the  Low-Church  party,  but  many  of  its  ideas  arc 
more  or  less  accepted  by  High-Churchmen.  In  fact,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  those  who  have  been  thoroughly  influenced  by  the  Catholic 
movement,  eveiy  intelligent  Englishman  will  instinctively  look  at 
Christianity  from  the  Calvinistic  point  of  view'.  Our  tusk  is  thus  sim¬ 
plified  :  in  amilysing  Calvinism  tee  shall  find  the  key  to  the  Popular 
Theology. 

Our  readers  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  see  the  foundation  of 
these  remarks,  and  wdiy",  in  the  Tractarian  view  of  matters, 
Ix'iieath  the  idea  of  Calvinism  is  included  the  w  hole  religious 
mind  of  England — even  wdiat  we  call  Methodism,  w'hich  is  re- 
ganled  usually  as  the  opposite  pole  of  Calvinism,  is,  from  this 
view’,  one  w  ith  it.  And  the  principle  is  obvious :  it  is  because 
all  Ih’otestant  systems  start  from  man,  in  his  individuality,  as 
the  centre.  They  all  make  their  appeal  to  his  consciousness ; 
but  with  the  Tnictarian  and  the  Romanist  it  is  not  so.  They 
start  from  the  Church — they  have  nothing  to  argue,  nothing 
to  prove.  Religion  is  not  an  intelligible,  scarcely  an  intelligent, 
matter.  That  it  should  be  so  is  sneered  at  as  folly,  and  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  Christ  by  faith  is  also  ridiculed.  Christ  is  appro- 
j)riated  bv  faith  in  Mary,  or  faith  in  the  Sacraments,  and  faith 
IS  not  a  living  princi})Ie  at  all.  It  is  a  mechanical  rest  on  an 
external  riglit.  All  this  being  so,  religion  being  removed  from 
tlie  consciousness  of  man,  the  Church  is  made  necessary  to  him. 
The  Chuix’h,  that  is,  the  Priest,  declares  w’hat  is  the  Rible — for 
the  Riblo  has  no  self-evidencing  j>ower.  Where  would  be  the 
mysteries  of  Rome  ?  What  sort  of  hold  w’ould  they  have  over 
the  pc'oplo  if  the  Bible  alone  were  permitted  to  rule  the  mind 
and  the  conscience.  Hence  it  is  that  Tractarianism  charges  on 
C^alvinism — by  which  it  means  IVotestantism,  Congregational¬ 
ism,  all  the  rationalism  of  England  in  our  age — because  it 
maintains  the  Bible  without  tlie  Church.  We  referred  to  this, 
and  charginl  it  ujmn  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  our  review’  of  his 
Charge  last  month.  And  in  the  article  to  which  we  have  re- 
ternnl,  w'e  read  such  jxissiiges  as  the  foUow’ing,  to  w’hich  w’e  beg 
our  miders  to  pay  close  attention : — 

S|>euking  logically ^  the  Bible  is  both  antecedent  to  and  independent  of 
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the  Church.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  this  point  of  view  it 
docs  not  exist  as  the  Bible y  that  is,  as  a  book  of  Divine  authority.  It 

is  regarded  merely  as  a  book  of  credible  history . The  Churchy  in 

fact,  creates  the  Bible;  for  not  only  is  the  Bible  actually  written  by 
members  of  the  Churchy  bat  whatever  Divine  authority  it  possesses  it  de¬ 
rives  from  the  Church.  It  is  only  in  virtue  of  their  otliee  in  the  Church 
as  teachers,  and  the  acceptance  of  their  teaching  by  the  Church,  that 
the  wriiei's  have  Divine  authority.  Were  either  of  these  conditions 
removed,  the  writers  would  have  merely  human  authority. 

To  understand  thisy  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  Catholic  Theo~ 
Ingyy  the  Churchy  and  the  Church  aloncy  is  the  interpreter  of  the  super • 
natural  facts  on  which  the  Faith  is  grounded, 

F urther  on,  in  this  Ilig^h  Church  article,  every  principle  of 
nationalism  is  conceded  ;  without  the  Church,  it  is  declared, 
there  is  no  distinct  and  positive  evidence  that  the  Jiible  comes 
Irom  God,  that  the  books  of  the  Dible  were  inspired  by  GcmI. 
It  is  affirmed  that  the  ]3ible  has  no  primary  place  in  (lod’s 
purposes,  or  that  we  have  no  immediate  and  direct  evidence  of 
it ;  it  is  affirmed  tliat  God  did  not  intend  to  instruct  the  world 
by  a  written  Bible,  and  the  writer  closes  his  paper,  which  is  able, 
and  which  ho,  no  doubt,  intended  to  be  crushing,  by  a  statement 
and  an  invocation.  The  statement  is  that 

In  almost  every  country  in  the  worldy  whaterer  of  inteHert  Calvinism 
possessed  has  already  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  infidelity ;  and  there 
are  symptoms  in  the  public  mind  which  show  that  the  same  process  is 
begun  here. 

And  to  his  invocation  we  call  special  attention,  it  is  that 

There  is  one  plain  duty  which  must  occur  to  every  clergyman  who 
values  the  interests  of  religiony — to  uproot  as  speedily  as  possible  from  the 
public  mind  the  Calvinistic  ideas  with  which  it  is  stocked.  Ten  or  twenty 
years  hence  it  may  be  too  late. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  all  this,  and  with  the  theory  of  the 
l)apcr,  that  the  doctrine  of  personal  sanctification  should  only 
receive  the  writer’s  most  thorough  condemnation.  It  is  the 
principle  of  such  teaching  to  plunge  into  one  our  righteousness 
through  and  in  Christ,  which  we  call  justification,  with  that 
growth  and  advance  in  character,  whicli  we  call  sanctification. 
And  so,  as  we  have  said,  the  mind  of  the  country  is  bewitched  again 
by  the  foolish  Galatian  controversy,  having  begun  in  the  spirit, 
we  are  to  end  in  the  flesh.  The  question,  therefore,  seems  to 
us  most  imminent  and  impressive  ;  we  are  told  the  Bible  has  no 
self-evidencing  light.  Hence  sacerdotalism  is  urged  by  some 
men  with  singular  audacity  : — 

Now,  slay  and  think  of  this  seriously.  The  word  of  God  tells  us 
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])luiiily,  that  thi*  Church  of  God  on  earth  must  be  prepared  for  heaven 
by  Christ’s  miiiist<*rs.  Men  cannot  prepare  theviHehen  for  the  coming 
of  the  L)rd.  Reading  the  Scriptures  and  religious  hooks  will  not 
])repare  men ;  the  exhortations  and  instructions  of  private  individuals 
will  not  prepare  them.  Men  cannot  elect  for  themselves  the  way  i»y 
which  they  shall  obtain  the  grata*  of  (jod.  “  'I'he  wind  bloweth  where 
it  listeth,’*  and  not  where  men  list;  so  is  it  with  the  Spirit  of  (Ion. 

Men  cannot  appn>priate  Christ’s  salvation  to  themselves  by  meditat¬ 
ing  upon  it,  or  even  sighing  for  it.  Thu  blood  of  the  old  covnwnt  was 
not  sprinkled  upon  men  by  their  own  hands ;  the  hands  of  other  men, 
whom  God  appointed  for  the  work,  performed  that  service  for  them.  It 
is  HO  in  tlie  Christian  disp(‘nsation ;  men  do  not  teach  tlu‘in8c‘lve8.  It 
was  said  to  some  certain  chosen  ones,  **  Go  ye,  and  teach  all  men.” 

Men  do  not  bajitize  themselves  with  their  own  hands, — -th(*y  are 
baptized  by  others :  and  if  the  sacrament  be  administered  by  other 
hands,  then  that  which  the  sacrament  conveys  is  given  by  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  others.  The  baptized  do  not  confirm  themselves,  but  are 
contirmed  by  thos<^  appointed  for  that  purpose;  and  if  the  outward  rite 
of  continual  ion  be  thn)Ugh  others,  the  thing  meant  by  continuation  is 
through  others  also.  Every  man  may  not  consecrate  bread  and  wine 
into  the  Siicrainental  Roily  and  Blood  of  Christ  for  himself,  and  par- 
taki*  of  the  Holy  Communion  by  himself;  this  work  of  consecratiuii 
and  of  distributi  »n  is  done  for  all,  by  those  especially  set  apart  for  it. 

In  short,  men  cannot  turn  their  hearts  from  disobedience  to  riyhteoasness, 
and  become  an  acceptable  people  in  the  Lord’s  sight  at  His  appt'ariiig, 
by  their  own  pious  efforts,  or  by  helps  to  devotion  and  godliness  of  their 
own  choice;  this  must  be  done  for  them  by  messengers,  whom  the  Lord 
sends  before  Ifis  face,  and  whom  He  qualifies  for  the  w'ork  to  w  hich  He 
seiulH  them.  Christ  works  by  His  ministers ;  they  are  His  “stewards.’ 
The  “  mysteries  of  God,”  the  means  of  grace  and  salvation,  are  in 
their  hands.  The  Spirit  of  God,  therefore,  is  given  through  the  hands 
of  men  whom  He  uses  to  convey  His  blessing.  'The  keys  of  llis  kingdom 
He  ptaces  in  human  hands,  that,  through  their  ministry,  the  earnest  and 
hope  of  the  kingdom  may  fill  the  whole  Church.  'I'he  blessings  w  hioh 
(hi HIST  dieil  to  purchase,  and  still  lives  to  bestow',  no  man  can  take  by 
fraud  or  force.  The  Spirit  of  God  no  iiuin  can  have  from  God,  who 
d'H's  not  honour  the  means  which  God  has  appointed  forgiving  His  Spirit. 
inthouf  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Word  of  God  H  imself  becomes  a  mere 
letter ;  and  men  built  up  in  the  mere  letter  of  Scripture,  are  as  far 
from  God,  and  in  dangt*r  of  wandering  farther  from  God,  than  those 
who  are  built  up  in  the  traditions  of  men.’*^ 

No  self-oyideneing  jxiwer — it  is  not  the  record  of  the  ^yisdoln  of 
(ickI  and  tlie  |)<>w'er  of  (hxl — but  the  Chiireh’s ;  but  how  do  I 
know  the  (^hureh  ?  1  know'  it  only  as  I  know  the  Hible.  It 

is  here,  and  it  is  visible— the  Hible  proclaims  itself:  as  the  groat 

•  'The  Stewards  of  the  Mysteries  of  God.  A  Si'nnon  preached  on  the 
Third  Sunday  in  Ember  Week.  By  tlie  Rev.  James  Skinner,  M.A.,  Senior 
Curate  of  St.  Barnabas,  Pimlieo.  Masters. 
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forcos,  forms,  iiiul  beauties  of  nature  proelaim  eternal  jK)\veran(l 
majesty.  They  are  here,  they  are  visible,  they  are  self- 
evideneing — all  things  self-evideneing  are  not  Divine.  The 
llible  is  calm,  it  holds  a  uniform  spirit  in  all  ages,  unallected 
liv  tlie  twists  and  contortions  of  criticisms,  bearing  aloft  a  vase 
of  unfluctuating  light,  very  much  undisturbed  by  t lie  fooleries  of 
the  Vatican  iiiul  frenzies  of  ruritanism.  If  the  question  be  of 
self-eviden(‘ing  light,  far  clearer  rays  stream  from  it,  than  from 
tlie  objective  Church  in  any  age.  (\^uncils  confound  us — • 
council  against  council.  I'opes  overwhelm  us  with  horror ; 
llorgians,  Innocents,  Leos,  Julians.  Ihic'sts  inflame  us  with 
indignation  by  their  injustice,  and  cruelty,  and  pride;  their 
dalmatics,  albs,  incenses,  breviaries,  and  missals;  their  service 
irritates  us  with  its  stench  of  musk,*  and  mutterings  in  an  un¬ 
known  tongue.  If  the  Ilible  beCod’s  revelation  to  the  world,  it 
should  be  self-evidencing  without  the  Priests.  We  can  conceive 
that  it  would  be  so,  if  the  Church  be  Cod’s  revelation  to  the  world, 
it  should  be  self-evidencing  without  the  Pible.  Well,  take  the 
llible  away,  and  give  us  Rome,  and  the  benefits  are  not  so  con¬ 
siderable  Jis  to  make  us  verv  grateful  that  we  have  not  Huddhism 
instead.  On  the  contrary,  take  away  the  (fliurch,  and  give  us 
the  New  Testament,  and  with  it  the  Holy  Spirit  and  a  prayerful 
heart  to  open  its  jiages,  the  two  blessings  it  promises  and  de¬ 
mands,  and  it  is  self-evidencing.  Divine.  H*  the  Church,  through 
(^mncils  and  Popes,  say  “  1  am  hero !  ’’  with  what  a  very 
different  voice  does  the  Hible  say,  “  I  am  here  !  Rut  the 
Sacerdotal  ])eople  make  much  of  this  jioint  of  the  Church.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  Protestiints  do  not  sufliciently  review  and 
rehearse  the  foundations  of  their  faith  ;  perhaps  Protestant 
ministers  of  all  sects,  who  do  believe  in  the  suflieieney  and  the 


•  In  tlie  vulirne  of*  Parochial  Scrmonn^  published  in  liri^hton,  and  be¬ 
yond  doubt,  the  prodnetion  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Wagner,  the  Ineninhent  of* 
St.  Peter’s,  we  read — Rev.  v.  8,  “  Is  it  not  inneh  to  he  regretted  (since  everv- 
thing  wldeh  adds  dignity  to  Divine  Worshij)  is  desirable)  that  the  heanfi- 
fiil  and  signitieant  ancient  ceremony  of  burning  Ineense,  at  the  celebration 
of  the  Mysteries,  should  have  been  discontinued  among  ourselves? 

“  'I'here  is  evidence  in  Churehwarden.s’  accounts,  \'e.  \:e.,  still  existing,  to 
show  that  the  use  of  Ineense  lingered  on,  in  our  (’hnreh,  for  some  time 
after  the  Reformation  ;  nay,  I  believe  it  was  used  so  late  as  the  (\)ronatioii 
of  George  III.  I'lie  same  may  he  said  of  the  h'ueharistic  Vestments,  which 
were  used  at  Durham  Cathedral,  till  within  fhr  last  ^eretifi/ or  eif/hfi/  lU’arM. 
Incense  for  perfuming  the  Church  is  recommended  in  George  Herbert’s 
Country  Parson  ;  and,  it  is  worth  remarking,  as  partly  hearing  out  his  ad¬ 
vice,  that  anciently  in  I'.ngland,  Incense  was  burnt,  not  only  in  thurihUi  car¬ 
ried  in  the  handy  bat  in  larycr  vessels  placed  on  the  yrouna  about  the  /Hiar^ 
which  were  kindled  on  great  festivals,  and  tilled  the  Church  with  clouds  of 
Odours.” 
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authority  of  Scripture,  do  not  sufficiently  impress  and  insist 
uj)on  the  jx'cularity  of  its  evidences.  Our  faith  in  the  enliji^litened 
consc'iousness  of  Protestants  is  not  so  considerable,  that  we 
should  like  to  put  into  the  hands  of  many,  or  of  any  indis¬ 
criminately,  Dr.  ^[annin^'s  little  volume  of  Four  Lorfturs.  It 
is  a  most  stubborn  and  compact  little  book,  and  startling  from 
two  or  three  plausible  premises,  the  poor  liiblc  of  Protestantism 
seems  most  obviously  to  besufferiii"  from  confusion  and  routinjj^. 
Or,  perhaps  we  should  like  to  put  the  volume  into  the  hands  of 
a  Youn^  Men’s  Soiuety,  or  Bible  Class,  and  call  for  the  most 
satisfactory  essay  in  reply  to  it ;  for  he  who  can  look  over,  or 
clearly  take  to  pieces  this  little  book,  probably  will  not  bo 
tmubled  in  his  consciousness  with  the  casuistry  of  Rome’s  cliief 
argument  again. 

But  the  Cliurch  and  the  Bible — does  Christ  go  for  nothing, 
then,  in  the  controycrsy  ?  ‘‘I  that  sjx'ak  unto  thee  am  He.” 

Where  is  your  rule  of  faith  ?  siiy  Romish  teachers.  They  in¬ 
variably  challenge  our  authority  while  by  a  most  daring  assump¬ 
tion  they  impose  theirs — IVactarians  and  Romanists — for  in 
this  issue  they  are  all  one,  tell  us  we  are  in  the  condition  of 
merchants  and  tradesmen  who  have  lost  the  rules  of  calculation 
and  the  laws  of  number,  having  lost  the  authority  and  rule  of 
the  Romish  Church.  The  Church  supplies  the  rules  of  faitli ; 
but  it  is  not  so  ;  Christ  supplies  the  rule  of  faith.  The  arith¬ 
metic  of  the  Church  can  never  be  lost  while  His  words  remain ; 
even  Dr.  Manning  says,  ‘‘The  end  of  man  is  eternal  life — the 
“  means  to  the  end  is  the  knowledge  of  God  through  Christ.” 
It  is  folly,  indeed,  to  raise  the  Church  to  His  place.  Romanists 
are  fond  of  insisting  upon  that  passage  of  Scripture  in  apostolic 
rule,  “  It  stxuned  g(M>d  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us.”  The  con¬ 
text  might  teach  those  modesty  who  cite  the  passage ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  we  know  that  on  one  memorable  occasion  when  the  Church 
darinl  in  an  extraordinary  manner  to  assume  the  functions  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  ch(x>se,  as  if  it  were  possible  for  a  Church 
to  ch(K>8e,  an  apostle  G(kI  visibly  superseded  or  set  aside  their 
election.  It  is  significant  that  of  the  apostle  chosen  by  the 
Church  we  hear  no  more,  while  God,  in  due  time,  chose  His 
own.  Thus  we  see  exactly  the  relationship  the  Church  is  to 
lx>ar  to  the  Word.  At  the  Ix'st  it  is  only  a  coffer  or  a  chest,  in 
which  and  by  which  the  Wonl  is  preseryed.  In  Rome  the 
Church  bi'comes  not  so  much  a  coffer  as  a  coffin,  and  tlu* 
wonl  is  pn'si'rved,  but  entombed.  S('e  the  fallacious  way  in 
which  the  Romanist  talks ;  he  says  we  haye  cut  off  the  entail  of 
the  Wonl. 

hut  then  is  the  basis  of  your  certainty?  Tlic  persuasion  of  your 
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own  mind  is  not  enough.  At  that  rate  all  men  are  certain.  False 
coins  pass  in  every  land ;  false  miracles  take  the  semblance  of  true. 
The  whole  world  is  full  of  counterfeits.  What  I  ask  you  is  this:  How 
do  you  distinguish  hetween  your  certainty  and  the  certainty  of  other  metiy 
so  as  to  know  that  their  certainty  is  humaUf  and  yours  Divine  ?  Why 
are  they  wrong,  and  you  right  ?  Wliere  is  the  test  to  determine  this  ? 
You  know  it  cannot  exist  within  you,  for  every  body  may  claim  the 
same.  You  look  then  without  you  and  around  to  find  it. 

Well,  you  will  perhaps  tell  us  that  you  have  inherited  the  faith  you 
hold.  The  inheritance  of  faith,  that  is  a  divine  principle.  We  bow 
before  the  principle  of  inheritance.  But  why  did  you  cutoff  the  entail 
of  your  forefathers  ?  Why,  three  hundred  years  ago,  did  you  cut  off 
the  entail  of  that  inheritance  ?  If  it  he  not  cut  off,  why  is  the  cont('st  ? 
If  it  he  cut  off,  why  was  it  cut  off?  To  inherit  the  faith  is  the  divine 
rule.  It  needs  only  one  thing,  infallibility,  to  secure  it.  It  needs 
only  one  support  to  ^ive  it  substance  and  certainty  ;  a  divine  tradition 
flowing  from  the  Throne  of  God  through  Prophets,  Seers,  Apostles, 
Evangelists,  Martyrs,  Saints,  and  Doctors  in  one  world- wide  stream, 
ever  deepening,  never  changing,  from  the  beginning  until  now.  Show 
this  divine  certainty  as  the  basis  of  your  conviction,  and  then  inherit 
both  truth  and  faith.  Hut  the  inheritance  of  opinion  in  a  family,  or  a 
diocese,  or  a  province,  or  nation,  what  is  it  ?  Human  in  the  heginningy 
and  human  to  the  end:  the  traditions  of  menP 

AVe  did  not  cut  of  tho  entail — this  cannot  he  done.  Man  can 
no  more  cut  off  the  entail  of  Scripture  than  the  entail  of  natun*, 
if  it  be  a  Word  that  endures  for  ever.  Protestants  did  but  re¬ 
construct  the  coffer  in  which  it  was  deposited.  The  Church  is 
not  tlic  inheritance — this  is  the  miserable  fallacy  of  Rome — the 
Word  is  tho  inheritance  of  the  (^hurch. 

Ill  a  cryptic  vault,  in  a  worm-eaten  old  chest,  strangely  covered 
with  inlayings  of  gold,  was  deposited  a  will — and  a  valuable  will 
— by  which  a  whole  parish  had  its  property  and  its  charters ; 
hut  the  w'ill  vvas  in  danger,  for  the  woodwork  of  the  chest  >vas 
sorely  decayed,  and  the  rats  had  begun  to  gnaw  at  the  vellum  ; 
licfore  long  it  might  all  have  been  obliterated  and  lost,  when  a 
band  of  brave  men  determined  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish  to 
to  make  a  new  coffer  for  the  safety  of  the  will.  Whereupon  a 
hand  of  ‘‘  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,”  w  ho  had  often  gone 
into  the  vault  to  strip  off  the  gold  from  the  coffer,  quarrelh'd 
with  the  brave  men.  Yet  they  could  not  dispute  the  validitv  of 
the  will.  Then  said  the  Reformers — ‘‘  Keep  you  tho  old  w'ood 
chest  and  its  gold,  which  will  also  become  less  and  less,  and  we 
will  keep  the  will,”  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  these 
“  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort”  have  rai.sed  a  great  coil  for  the 
puqmse  of  showing  that  the  will  is  not  the  wu‘11,  but  that  tho 
clie.st  is  the  wull,  and  that  those  only  w’ho  have  the  old  w'orm- 
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which  we  have  done !  On  the  contrary,  Tracturians  and 
Romanists  are  exactly  they  of  whom  Paul  s^x^aks, — “  They  of 
the  concision/’  We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  puttinjj: 
the  essential  antag(mism  of  Eva7i«j;elicism  and  Sacerdotalism 
before  our  readers.  Our  object  in  this  paper  is  to  set  before  our 
readers  how  increasingly  the  shadow  of  Sacerdotalism  threatens 
to  dominate  the  intelligence  of  the  country,  and  to  call  for  all 
vigorous  efforts,  not  by  joining  Protestant  Associations,  but  by 
searching  down  to  the  foundations  of  truth,  to  repel  what  cannot 
widen  its  influence  without  enfeebling  and  fatally  perverting  the 
national  and  the  Christian  mind.  We  have  seen  Rome  undis¬ 
guised  and  unmasked  in  our  midst,  although  it  assumes  the 
authority  of  the  English  National  Church.  We  have  been  in 
churches,  differing  in  no  way  that  we  could  perceive  from  the 
Popish  churches.  We  have  seen  them,  in  opposition  to  express 
diocesan  law,  wreathed  and  covered  with  flowers,  floral  eross(\s, 
floral  emblems,  blazing  with  lights,  the  altar  all  aflare  with 
tapers.  We  have  seen  the  ehurches  in  mourning,  draped  in 
black,  with  the  vast  black  cross  in  time  of  Lent.  We  know  that 
the  Popish  procession  wdnds  its  way  down  and  round  those  aisles. 
We  have  seen  the  pulpit  and  the  reading-desk  covered  with  the 
fald-elothes,  of  handsome  wrought  silk  and  gold.  Twelve 
months  since,  we  attended  the  opening  of  one  of  these  j)laces. 
We  saw  all  the  paraphernalia — the  lights,  the  cloud  of  priests 
and  choristers  in  their  white  attire,  and  the  minister  who  offi¬ 
ciated  then  is  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  Rome  now.  AVe  sup¬ 
pose  few  persons  who  read  this  arc  likely  to  yield  themselves  to 
the  fascination  of  these  ritualistic  services,  yet  when  we  go  to  the 
more  public  occasions,  we  do  see,  and  we  have  seen,  those  whom 
we  often  look  upon  as  our  hearers.  Then  we  know  that  the  root 
of  the  whole  thing  is  in  error,  plausible  error.  AVe  denounce 
none  ;  we  bless  God  who  has  givxm  to  us  a  larger  charity  and 
more  comprehensive  love  than  those  who  call  tluiinsclves 
Puseyites,  or  Tractarians,  have.  Rome  and  all  belonging  to 
Rome  we  believe  to  be  dangerous  to  good  citizenship,  fatal  to 
national  welfare  and  to  national  progress,  ruinous  to  morality. 
AV  e  believe  that  the  teachings  of  Tractarianism  areas  dangerous 
as  those  of  Rome ;  but  our  New  Testament  shows  to  us  how 
many  portions  of  a  man’s  creed  may  be  fearfully  and  fatally 
wrong,  yet  the  man  may  be  saved.  For  a  man  is  not  saved  by 
his  crinxl,  but  by  his  Saviour,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  flowers, 
and  his  rol)es,  and  his  wooden  altars,  and  crosses,  and  rags,  and 
rubbish,  he  may  hold  on  safely  there — he'  loses  the  wood,  the 
hay,  the  stubble  ;  he  “  suffers  the  loss  of  all  ”  that,  but  lie  is 
saved,  j'et  so  ns  by  fire.  AA^e  denounce  none,  but  we  hold  uj)  and 
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nail  up  folly  on  the  flagstaff.  We  will  not  do  what  these  men 
do,  for  they  unchristianize  us  all.  We  believe  these  things 
are  most  dangerous.  Salvation  is  proelaiincd  as  in  the  (’hiircli 
alone.  GchkI  !  ^Vhat  is  the  (fliureh  ? 

We  read,  from  a  book  printed  in  Brighton,  published  in 
Oxford,  and  taught  in  the  seln  H>I  s  as  a  compendium  of  instruo- 
ti<»n  for  the  young,  in  reply  to  the  (piestion,  What  is  a 
Church  h  — 

There  can  be  no  true  Church  iinlc'is  it  Imve  the  three  orders  of 
bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons.  Then^  is  one  mark  by  which  we  in:iy 
know  the  true  Church,  (iod  has  not  promised  to  give  salvation  to  any 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Church;  but  He  has  promised  to  leml  llis 
Church  int«»  all  truth  ;  so  that  tin*  gates  ot*  liell  shall  not  prevail  against 
lier.  We  must  take  caie,  tlien,  not  to  be  led  astr.iy  by  false  toachers 
and  Dissenters  from  tbe  Church,  but  to  remain  faithful  members  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Cliurch  of  (Christ. 

There  is  no  salvation,  then,  unless  we  go  to  a  Puseyite 
temple,  and  embrace  Puseyite  teachings.  “  Why  should  we 
talk  so  mucli  of  the  Kstablishment,^’  exclaimed  l)r.  Newman, 
“  and  so  little  of  Apostolical  Succession  ;  why  should  we  not 
endeavour  to  impress  upon  our  peojde  this  plain  truth,  that 
by  separating  themselves  from  this  communion  they  separate 
tluunselves  not  only  from  decent,  orderly,  useful  society,  but 
from  the  only  ('hurch  in  this  realm  which  has  a  right  to  bo 
sure  that  she  has  the  Lord’s  body'  to  give  to  his  peojde.” 

And  if  we  attend  this  communion,  what  shall  we  be  exj)Octed 
t<»  believe?  In  the  same  manual  we  find,  under  the  lu'ad  of 

Ih'avers  to  Saints  — 

» 

O  d(‘ar  .b‘sus,  who  didst  take  into  'rhino  arms  little  children,  and 
didst  bless  them,  bless  me  this  day.  (iraiit  that  Holy  Mary,  'fliv  most 
bh‘ss(Ml  Mother,  and  all  'fhy  holy  saints  may  pray  lor  me,  and  my  d(‘ar 

guardian  angel  watch  ov<*r  me  to-day.  Kspecially  may  Saint - 

name  amj  Saint  or  Saints  you  like,  parfieularh/  the  Saint  aho  han 
the  same  name  as  yourself,  irhose  life  you  should  he  careful  to  read),  re- 
memb(*r  me  and  j>ray  for  me  both  now  and  at  the  hour  of  my  death. 
Amen. 

And  so,  also,  we  find,  “  Pray'ers  for  the  Dead  — 

Look  down,  also,  O  my  dear  Saviour,  on  the  souls  of  the  faithful 

departed,  esptadally - ;  {^here  name  any  of  your  relations,  school- 

felloirs,  or  friends  who  are  dead).  CoFufort  them  with  the  light  of 
'fliy  iiKFst  sweet  Face;  give  them  the  pardon  of  all  their  sins;  accept 
tor  them  our  prayers  ami  the  ])ure  sacritices  whieli  are  offcK'd  in  'fhy 
holy  Church. 

Hut  nothing  shall  ‘sej)arate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.’  A\"e  did  not  receive  it  by  baj)tisni, 
we  are  not  indebted  for  it  to  any'  priest,  but  to  the  Sj)irit  of  G(.wl ; 
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Home  Aggressice. 

tiiid  nothing  scpiirato  us  iroiii  the  cuiiiiuuinou  of  suiuts : 
not liiiif' shall  sc'paruto  us  from  the  mind  of  Auf^ustiuo,  or  t lie 
tondorness  of  St.  IJornard — from  the  sevoro  harmonv  of  1  looker 
or  the  piety  of  it  Kempis ;  in  our  Chureh  we  liaVe  riHim  for 
Jeremy  laylor,  and  (leorge  Herbert,  and  wo  can  listen  lovin-dv 
U>  I'aber  aim  to  Maiming,  to  Pusey,  and  even  to  .lohn  Ili'ur'v 
JNewman.  M  e  denounce  noiu' ;  again,  we  will  not  be  imiiosed 
on  by  any  Hut  these  people  do  not  give  us  an  edifving 
example.  They  hate  as  only  Home  ean  hate,  all  who  have 
not  passed  through  the  baptismal  wave,  and  are  of  their  fold 
Judley  was  a  glorious  nuirtyr,  we  think.  One  of  these  men— 
lurrell  broiide— -e.xelaims,  “Why  do  you  praise  llidlevf  l>o 
you  know  sulheient  good  about  him  to'eounterbalanee  'the  fact 
,  <-’'-'nmer,  Peter  Martyr,  and 

author,  his  poetry  ‘‘ ,/,\gos/A’  him,  he  says;  ami  he  longs  for 
any  hmg  that  may  give  him  “a  better  right  to  hate  him  ” 

lie.se  are  tlic.^gns  of  the  times,  then,  to  whi<-h  we  may  point. 
In  hngland.  Home  has  (juite  ehanged  her  attitude;  she  is 
now  acting  on  the  aggressive;  she  is  .seeking  to  retake  what 
sie  legal  (Is  as  her  lo.st  possessions,  and  wonder/iilly  she  has 

pation  Aetof  IS  .  It  ,mi.st  be  renmmbeivd  that  the  Homan 
.itholu-  stands  before  us  wholly  ditlbrent  to  anv  other  s,-et. 
..o  '  ,“■'■.,7'^  stands  ,,!,  its  own  power;  not  one  is,  at  any 

i.it,,  o.stens,bly  aggressive.  Kaeh  may  believe  it  bus  a  lar-eV 

Sis  ,  'p  l.’T- P"'''.'- ;  if  pmiehes 

,h  ”  I  I.^  something  in  advanein- 

.he  welUhe.ng  „  “(he  life, hat  nowi.s,  and  the  life  to  e,,,,,,'’’ 

M  .so  Home.  Home  must  be  the  ('hureh.  ,She  will  no,  sink 
hei  i.refi'iisions  t,,  a  lower  level.  .She  miisi  have  dominion  over 

own  '  l  |-S alike  with  our 
;-"n  Hstablishment.  “This,”  says  the  Doh/i,  Uerimr  “has 

gnen  to  the  Catholic  Chureh  of  Australia  a  position  and  i,re- 

_^ynmenee  which  t  does  not  possess  elsewhere.”  The  same 

“  st,.  Kiilv‘‘'r i  f  '"V'"-'"  "*  ''a«  h'l-  thirty  years 

■  .  I.>  .set  towards  placing  the  Catholic  Chureh  in  Fngdaml 

fidCnt  t leoT  '•"Ionics.”  i;omani.s,.s  are  eon- 

„•  u'"''  f”  "I'i  I'lai’e  of  power  in  this 

F,K  .  P*’’’"'"*"  !<'">''■  the  name  of  Henry 

ye  ns  .  ■•'"t'lel line  Archdeacon  of  Chiehe.ster,  for  some 

read  s'.  ‘“"'‘'7  V.’  *'  P''“''‘*  ’"•'•  altar  now.  We  may 

'Aonls  from  u  volume  ol’liis  .seniioji.s  ju.sl  jmlili.slied 
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And  liiBtly,  it  is  good  for  us  to  bo  here  in  England.  It  in  t/ours* 
Rigid  Rer.  Fathern^  to  subjugate  and  to  subdue^  to  bend  and  to  break  the 
trill  of  apt  imperial  raee^  the  will  whichy  at  the  wdl  of  Rome  of  oldy  rules 
over  nations  and  peoplSy  invincible  and  tnjlejtble.  Aou  have  to  roar  tho 
House  of  Wisdom  which  was  fallen;  and  to  do  this,  you  have  now, 
as  the  Apostles  then,  to  gather  from  the  spiritual  cpuirry  the  stones 
which  shall  build  up  tho  house  of  God.  Yon  have  to  call  the  legion¬ 
aries  and  the  tribunes,  the  patricians,  and  the  people  of  a  coinpiering 
race,  and  to  subdue,  change',  transform,  transfigure  them  one  by  one 
to  the  likeness  of  the  Son  of  God.  With  such  a  Triesthood,  what  may 
not  be  done?  This  field  of  England  for  the  warfare  of  Faith,  none 
ampler  or  nobler  could  be  found.  What  Nice  was  to  Arianism,  and 
Ephesus  to  the  heresy  of  Nestorius,  and  Africa  to  the  schism  which 
withered  before  the  presence  of  St.  Augustine,  such  is  England  to  the 
master-heresy  of  these  later  days.  It  is  the  head  of  Protestantism, 
the  centre  of  its  movements,  and  the  stronghold  of  its  powers.  Weak- 
ene<l  in  England,  it  is  conquered  throughout  the  world,  once  over¬ 
thrown  here,  all  is  but  a  war  of  detail.  .\11  the  roads  of  the  whole 
world  meet  in  one  point,  and  this  point  reached,  the  whole  world  lies 
open  to  the  Church’s  will.  It  is  the  key  of  the  whole  ])osition  of 
modern  error.  England  once  restored  to  Faitliy  becomes  the  Evange¬ 
list  of  the  world. 


Thirty  years  since,  Dr.  Newman,  one  of  the  most  refined  and 
subtle  intelligences  of  our  age,  declared  that  Traetarianism  was 
the  via  media — the  true  middle  way  between  rrotestaiitism  and 
Home.  It  seems  he  was  true ;  it  is  the  middle  way — Dr.  Newman 
has  long  been  in  the  Romish  Church.  Traetarianism  is  indeed 
tho  path  of  those  dissatisficHl  with  Protestantism,  and  are  quite 
reconciled  to  forsaking  her  tem])les  for  Romanism  ;  but  they  all 
sc'em  to  land  in  Rome  speedily.  To  us  these  Churches  are 
Rome,  or,  as  one  has  said,  they  are  only  industriously  engagt'd 
“  in  uncovering  the  old  Roman  road.^^  It  is  a  Romeward  way. 
The  Roman  Catholic  is  scarcely  more  idolatrous  than  is  Air.  Keble 
in  his  address  to  the  Virgin  in  the  Christian  Year : — 


Avc  Maria,  mother  blest, 

To  whom,  caressing  and  caress’d. 

Clings  the  Eternal  Child, 

Favour’d  beyond  archangel’s  dream. 

When  first  on  Thee,  with  tonderest  gleam, 
1'he  new-horn  Saviour  smil’d. 


Ave  Mana,  thou  whose  name 
All  but  adoring  love  niav  claim ; 

Yet  may  we  reach  thy  shrine. 

For,  he  thy  Son  and  Saviour  vows. 

To  crown  all  lowly,  lofty  brows. 

With  love  and  joy  like  thine. 

The  Papist  claims  the  Christian  Year  as  one  of  the  greatest 
helps  to  the  development  of  Romanism  in  England.  These 


Rome  ami  Citizenship, 

men,  it  must  bo  remomberod,  moek  the  martyrs  of  the  Englisli 
Cliureli ;  Eisliop  Jewell  is  styled  an  “  irreverent  Dissenter,’^ 
and  Latimer  as  “  something  in  the  JUdteel  line/’  Mamj  of  them 
hare  expressed  a  irish  to  organize  a  st/s  fern  of  persecution,  ^Ir. 
Sewell,  one  of  the  most  eminent,  says,  lirmness  and  truth 
“  would  beeheajdy  purehased  at  the  ])riee  of  oeeasional  perseeu- 
“  tions  !  ”  while  Mr.  Newman,  before  he  left  the  English  (diureh, 
and  sinee,  has  talked  of  and  has  praised  highly  that  theory  of 
persecution  laid  down  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  Are  not  these 
jK'ople  to  be  watched  ?  For  their  whole  idea  of  the  intrinsic 
end  of  civil  government  differs  from  ours.  It  is  boldly  said 
that  the  civil  governor  and  magistrate  has  no  authority  over 
religion  and  religious  faith  ;  most  true,  hut  the  j)riest  has  authority 
over  the  magistrate.  The  Roman  (Aitholic  citizen  differs  from 
every  other  citizen  ;  formally,  at  every  dinner,  the  health  of  the 
Pope  is  proposed  before  the  health  of  our  beloved  (iueen.  And 
we  read  in  the  Dublin  Review,  that  “  If  it  be  laudable  that  a 
“  Catholic  absolute  prince  shall  direct  his  legislation  to  his 
“country’s  spiritual  welfare,  it  must  be  laudable  in  the  same 
“sense  and  in  the  same  degree  that  a  C’atholic  Member  of  the 
“  British  Parliament  shall  give  such  votes  as  nmy  best  promote 
“  the  spiritual  wellbeing  of  the  British  empire.”  Nor  do  we 
doubt  tliat  in  general  a  good  Catholic  is  not  likely  to  be  a  good 
subject,  and  Romanism  is  really'  on  the  increase,  and  that  all 
the  efforts  we  behold  in  Traetarianisni  do  really  point  to  Rome. 
To  all  intents  we  have  nuns  in  the  English  Church — we  have 
monks  in  the  English  Church — we  have  conventual  and  mon¬ 
astic  establishments  in  the  English  ('hurch.  There  churches 
and  conventicles  are  growing,  they  are  becoming  daily  moie 
dangerous;  a  staff  of  pensioners  and  parasites  hang  perpefually 
{iround  them.  What  more  natural  than  that  the  watchman 
should  sound  the  alarm,  and  call  upon  the  thouglitful  and 
intelligent  to  judge  for  themselves. 

With  this  there  is  the  growing  development  of  sacramenta- 
rian  heresies.  We  mean  in  the  language  again  of  J)r.  Newman, 
“  the  apjdication  of  Christ’s  merits  through  external  rites,  the 
“  singular  efficacy  and  inysteriousness  of  sacraments.”  Nor  do 
we  see  how  any  man  can  retain  belief  in  sacramental  efficacy, 
and  stop  short  of  Rome.  Every  clergyman  who  beJieves  in 
sacramental  efficacy,  to  be  consistent,  should  lx*  in  Rome.  This 
IS  the  (piestion  of  Apostolical  Succession,  of  luiptismal  regc'iuTa- 
tion,  of  the  so-called  Holy  Eucharist,  (^in  we  believe  that  the 
hands  of  a  bishop  laid  on  any  man  in  ordination  can  transform 
that  man  into  a  kind  of  spiriUud  Leyden  jar,  giving  to  liim  the 
lK)wer  to  drop  and  to  distil  grace  at  his  finger’s  ends.  Can  a 
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man  bt'liovc  that  ?  Tliat  ia  sacramcntarianisin.  Now,  some 
Years  sineo,  this  was  not  believed  by  tlie  ^reat  multitudes  of 
tlie  Kvann^‘lieal  or  Low  Cliureh  Party  ;  but  tliis  doctrine  now 
seems  to  be  hold  alike  by  all.  'Fho  Tractarians,  of  course  ;  the 
Hi^di  rhurch,  of  course;  and  a])parontly  not  the  less  by  Low 
Church  and  oven  Proad  Chun'h.  Did  the  early  Christians  so 
learn  Christ  ?  A\V11,  wo  cannot  see  how  such  views  can  stop 

short  of  Tractarianisni  and  Ivome.  Here  is  Sacerdotalism  in 
contrast  to  Kvanj^elicalisin. 

Have  we  not  read  the  languaj^e  of  Archdeacon  Sandford  : — 

It  is  urKpiCstionahly  the  doctrine  of  our  Church,  that  onr  bishops 
are  the  successors  of  the  Aj)osth‘s ;  that  our  Ihiests  are  the  repn'seii- 
tatives  of  those  on  whom  any  of  the  Twelve  laid  holy  hands  ;  tliat  our 
Dtacoiis  exercise  an  otHce  equivalent  to  that  possessed  hy  tin*  earliest 
Seven. 

In  like  manner,  with  the  Holy  Sacraments.  The  ('hurch  maintains 
that  tliey  are  the  means  of  inaiiift  sting  to  us  the  mind  and  life  of  Cod, 
and  making  us,  through  the  incarnation,  partak(Ts  of  the  Divine  natuic  ; 
that  ‘‘  they  U*  certain  sure  witnesses,  and  etfectual  signs  (.f  grace  and 
(  od’s  goo<I-will  towards  us,  by  the  which  He  doth  work  invisibly  in 
U's,  aind  doth  not  only  quicken,  but  also  stu  ngthen  and  eontirm  our 
faith  in  Him  :  ”  that  they  are  rounds  of  the  ladder  n*aching  uj)  to 
heaven,  upon  which  the  angels  ascend  and  descend,  while  the  J.,ord 
stands  above*  it. 

baptism,  we*  are  taught,  is  the  bath  and  grave  of  sin,  in  which  the 
sold  is  both  cleanseel  and  vivitie*d,  uml,  threeigh  the  Holy  (Jhost,  par* 
ticipates  in  (dirist's  atoning  blood  and  resurrection  power;  “  whereby, 
ns  by  an  instrument,  they  that  receive  it  rightly  are  graft e‘el  into  the 
('hurch;  anel  the  premiises  of  the  forgive  ness  oi‘  sins,  and  of  our  adop¬ 
tion  te)  be  the  Sons  of  (jod  bv  the  Holy  (ihost,  aie  visibly  signed  and 
se*ule*d.’’ 

'I'lie*  Supper  of  the  l.orel,  wc  are  taught,  is  ‘‘a  sacrament  of  our  re¬ 
demption  by  Christ’s  de*ath  :  insomuch  that  to  such  as  rightly,  wor¬ 
thily,  and  with  faith,  receive*  the  same,  the  Bread  which  we  bre*ak  is 
a  partaking  of  the  Body  of  (’hrist ;  and  likewise  the  Cup  of  Blessing 
is  a  partaking  eif  the  blood  ofClirist,’’  In  it  “we  eat  the  llesh 
and  elrink  the  ble)oel  of  Christ,  we  elwell  in  Christ,  anel  Christ  in  us.” 
As  e  hure’hfiu*!!  we  embrace  without  controversy  this  great  myste*ry  ot 
pulline'ss  :  we  believe  that  it  ce)nvey8  (Jod  to  us,  and  incorporates  us 
with  (mkI  Himse'lf;  that  in  it  “our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father  and 
with  His  Seen  Jesus  Christ.”  We  neither  say  with  Nie*odemus,  “  How 
shall  these*  things  bo?”  nor  with  them  of  Capernaum.  “Can  this  man 
give  us  His  tlesh  te)  eat?”  We  elo  not  epie‘stion,  when  we  should  rc- 
joii  e*  -e)r  cavil,  when  we  should  aeloro. 

At  a  meeting  at  the  llev.  J)aiiiel  Wilson’s,  Islington,  we  tind — 

Mr.  Cunningham  (of  Harrow)  said,  his  opinion  was,  that  in  baptism 
some  js>8itive,  clear,  distinct  intelligible  blessing  tuid  benetit,  called  by 
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the  name  of  “  iT^eiierulioii,’’  was  conveyed  to  tlie  inl'unt.  This  Ixiie- 
fit  is  reeoneiliatiou  to  (lod — a  change  of  tifate,  but  not  necessarily  a 
eliange  of  nature.  Not  an  alteration  of  the  moral  condition  of  the 
chihl,  but  simply  a  change  by  uhich  the  child  is  brought  into  tlie 
Quttcard  comtnunion  of  the  CVdwrM  ;  and  this  is  the  state  wliich,  in  the 
Service,  is  called  “  regeneration.”  This  view  is  very  nearly  that  of 


hishop  Hopkins,  ol  Derry. 

Mr.  burgess  sj)oke  next.  He  said  he  could  not  agree  to  this  view. 
His  opinion  was,  that  in  baptism  the  infant  receives  the  remission  of 
oriqinul  and  a  principle  of  Divine  life  is  imparted  by  the  Holy 
Ghost;  a  seed  given  to  fructify  or  di(‘,  but  always  given.  He  con¬ 
sidered  tlait  a  repenting,  believing,  converted  adult  was  not  pardoned, 
nor  received  regeneration  until  baptism. 


We  should  have  thought,  if  any  person  eouhl  have  been  relied 
on,  it  would  have  been  Mr.  Charles  Hridges,  that  excellent 
minister,  tlie  author  of  the  vvorks  on  the  Christian  Ministry, 
the  Psalms,  aiul  tlie  Proverbs. 


Mr.  C.  bridges  dilfeied  from  each  of  the  preceding  speakers,  llis 
view  of  the  (piestion  was,  tliat.  in  baptism,  where  the  prayers  an? 
ofFen'd  in  faitli,  as  contemplated  by  th(‘  fraim  rs  of  our  Services,  those 
pravers  which  we  put  up  f(>r  thi‘  child’s  regeneration  are  heard  and 
answered,  and  the  yift  of  reyeneration  is  yranted  to  prayer.  Hut  in 
other  oases,  i.e,  where  tlierc  is  no  really  faithful  prayer,  tlicre  is  no 
work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  works  not  without  exerting  an  eiier- 
g(‘tio  j)owcr,  prodticing  visible  effects. 

Mr,  Venn  could  not  agree  Nvith  any  of  these  interpndations.  He 
said  ho  believed  that  in  the  Haptismal  Service  regeneration  is  said  to 
he  hestoacd  conditionally  or  hypothetically ^  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
infant  really  professes  faith.  Por  it  is  on  this  ground  only — that  is, 
on  the  sponsors  answering  for  this  faith  in  the  infant — that  the  ordi¬ 
nance  is  administered. 


This  Sacerdotalism,  Haptism,  and  Apostolical  Succession 
belong  to  the  same  faith  and  objection  touching  the  sacraments; 
for  instance,  l)r.  Jlook  claims  for  a  hishojt  in  his  ‘  Charch  Dic¬ 
tionary^  the  same  functions  as  an  inspired  apitsllc^  the  same  office 
and  poire r  ;  and  the  jjriesl,  as  ue  have  .see//,  claims  the  power  of 
uhsolnlion — ah.solring  from  sin  ;  then  comes  tlie  confessional  with 
all  its  dangerous  surroundings ;  and  the  priest  becomes  a  t(*rror. 
i^id  let  us  dwell  on  tliis  a  moment ;  these  men  lead  captive 
silly  women  ;  they  ]>hiy,  in  too  many  instances,  upon  chords 
until  they  fret  and  break  ;  for  the  confessional  is  very  frequently^ 
really  one  of  the  most  human  things  in  religion — hearts  break- 
iiig,  tried,  want  to  sob  out  their  sorrows  and  tell  their  woes. 
A  young  woman  is  newly  married ;  she  has  bc‘en  everything  to 
a  home  and  to  a  lover,  finds  her  intluencc  diminishing ;  she  is 
lelt,  forgotten,  forsaken,  treated  with  cruelty.  Her  husband 
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'li-Woluto  Ibl-tfoN  l.or  I  1 

“>*<1  gncftho  s,K.ll  to  «i.X  "hen  ht  ‘  1  m 

whon  thcShou^^ht  clSnrs 

i-oJ  ,Tef"\n  ““'I  ^'*0  rf?’’'^'’,*’ 

njon  ito  ^tld-nlriirev 

(xtructin^  clwcriulucss  from  dm  ^  <>i‘ jnnvor 

^'oi*«  ol  tJieso  ,ne.i  will  cZn  .'.J  '  J'oanl  h„w  ' 

'lot  we.  The'l.'ll^^,!^^  "“'^^'■"“‘'“tat  ian  theory  of  s  .lviti 

-]H-...um.e  t..ward.s^":4tdt;h  if 

"  e  waste  vour  time  in  I,  tfl-  '"  ®"''  '^ord  Jesus  Cl  ,'-  ? 
•oilianusl  to'iuHKl  to  do  so  ‘>'is  'natter.  Avi  .''. 

of  .1,.  tC,, '!r„rT™“  "'■  'i-j  i..".r 

"in".  It  tl„.n"/„rV  ‘‘""''J  'lopo  t„  o  .Hi,,  n  ^  ‘‘""‘''‘■- 

'■•">"1.1  ..m.r  H,  I  "'‘oosxarv  that  the  U  '  I! 

t«  he  doftnae  of  the  (•■„1,  ,i;  ,  •‘^,  ‘‘"'S'loni  of  heaven  ! 

nf  ^  t'Jdldrcii  it*  ftm  •  jmuly  to  he  believeci 

l-'We;  ot  th^l  r  '>y  ‘lio  mlniste  'lio  pardon 

*  ,  ,  1  on  jJl,  innx.rative 

And  hero  it  is  at  t)  ’ 

Hie  Iy  n|i(u„,  „,■  rb,!  _  I  '  "•—  lie  gio«  ins  „f 

'no  pievalenee  and  the  .sj.read 
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of  Katioiuilisiii,  from  wliicli  it  is  fondly  believod,  by  nuiny, 
Rome  is  the  refuge.  Rome  makes  large  eapital  of  our  unbelief 

_ Pome  asserts  that  all  evidence  breaks  down  she  does  not 

Ji;^pply—alul  she  never  wearies,  indeed,  of  taunting  us  with  our 
Rihliolatrv,  as  we  believe  she  first  learnt  infidels  to  call  it. 
Rut  this  also  is  the  language,  let  it  be  remembered,  of  the 
Tnictariaii  party.  We  do  not  know  whether  Rationalism  or 
Tracturiaiiism  more  distinguishingly  treats  the  Bible  with 
eontoinpt.  The  Rationalist,  indeed,  seeks  to  destroy  it,  he 
treats  it  ns  any  other  book,  he  brings  it  to  the  thumbscrew  of 
his  own  criticism.  The  Ritualist,  the  Tracturian,  and  the 


Romanist  do  with  the  liible  exactly  as  the  Rationalist  does, 
thev  submit  it  to  their  own  interpretations,  and  place  it  beneath 
their  own  lock  and  key.  The  Romanist  and  Tractarian  rejoice 
at  all  the  discomfitures  caused  by  the  Rationalist,  and  believe 
that  out  of  them,  it  will  become  more  and  more  evident,  that 


the  Bible  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  Church.  The  Rationalist 
says  there  is  nothing  superior  to  your  own  reason,  put  the 
Bible  into  that — make  your  reason  the  measurer,  the  test,  the 
substance  of  the  truth.  Your  reason  :  on  the  contrarv, — savs 
the  Tractarian — Hear  the  Church  !  What  is  the  worth  of  your 
reason  ?  Bring  the  book  to  the  standard  of  reason  and  you  are 
lost — the  Church,  the  Church  only,  the  Church  of  Prescript  ion 
and  Right ;  she  will  interpret  truth  for  you — tell  you  where  to 
find  it,  and  how  to  understand  it.  The  Church  is  above  the 


Bible. 


And  now  against  all  this,  we  say  Christianity  appeals  to  men 
as  men — to  wise,  thoughtful  men.  It  says  ^  judge  ye  what  I  say,’ 
and  the  Bible  is  the  sole  and  only  rule.  It  may  indeed  be  said 
you  do  not  in  all  your  forms  follow  the  Bible — does  the  Bible 
instruct  you  when  to  pray,  when  and  by  what  measure  to  sus¬ 
tain  your  service  ?  Perhaps  it  does  not,  and  then  we  fall  back 
on  the  principle  of  the  common  sense  of  the  Church.  Even  as 
we  believe  that  common  sense  is  the  commntiis  Hennas,  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  all  the  sens('s  and  faculties  in  consciousness,  so  there 
IS  a  consensus  omnium y  and  that  is  the  best  testimony  indeed — 
the  witness  of  the  true  church  Catholic  to  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel — the  best  guide  on  all  points  of  emergency  and  difli- 
culty.  Judge  for  yourselves  how  truly  the  Bible  j)ut  itself  into 
relation  to  man  as  man — what  saith  it  ‘f  Why  it  says  that  the 
Gosjk'I  has  a  self-evidencing  power.  Of  our  Lord  it  was  said. 
Be  spake  as  one  having  authority.  O  taste  and  see  that  the 
Lord  is  good!  ”  “  Prove  me  now,  and  see.”  “(\>me  and  hear.” 

‘^tty  man  will  do  my  will,  he  shall  know  of  my  doctrine.” 
4 his  is  the  language  of  the  Bible,  it  addresses  itself  to  the 
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I’onscicmsiiosjs  ol’  thu  iimn,  and  of  the  whole  man  it  does  not  seek 
merely  to  wrap  him  in  a  eloud  of  mystery  and  fears,  delivering; 
him  over  to  the  n;uidan(;e  of  priests.  Instructors,  thoii^htt'ul, 
])rayerful  instructors,  we  all  do  need  ;  hut  it  is  truu  that  tlu‘re 
is  nothing  in  the  Hihle  of  which  a  satisfactory  account  cannot 
1k‘  given  to  the  r(*ason,  although  there  are  ind(H‘d  so  inanv 
mysteri(‘s  tlie  reason  cannot  exj)lore.  Ciive  up  your  reason, 
says  the  Tractarian.  Surrender  yourself  to  the  Churcli,  hy 
olHslienee,  implict,  slavish  obedience. 

The  question  seems  to  he,  whether  it  is  possible  to  be  religi¬ 
ous,  and  to  be  men  to  hi»ldour  own  independent  judgment,  (‘Vcii 
among  spiritual  and  holy  things.  AVe  assuredly  bi'lieve  it  is 
]M»ssiblo,  and  fora  rightly  ordered  and  healthy  mind,  we  believe 
it  is  necessary  and  indispim.sablo. 

.judge  for  yourselves,  we  would  say,  to  any  devotees  of  this 
school.  With  the  open  Hible  belbre  you — the  only  guidi' — and 
reverently  btifore  the  Father  of  Lights,  man  does  no  dishonour 
to  his  nature  by  kneeling  there,  he  lifts  his  nature  while  he 
l)ows  it  before  Him.  The  system  of  Siuau’dotalism  and  Sacra- 
immtarianism  is  involvisl  in  sentiment  and  1‘alse  notion,  and  how 
st<*adily  it  remmnees  all  the  higlua*,  Indic'r,  energies  of  thought. 
Mdu*  whoh‘  system  is  rooted  in  falselmod,  it  is  tlie  (dd  story  of 
salvation  by  prit^sts  instisul  of  by  the  world’s  Ib'deenu'r.  t  )n(‘ 
liiu',  grt*at  apostle  of  this  scIum)!,  one  who  has  receiviil  every 
honour  from  l)r.  \\  istauan  and  Rome,  and  from  the  whole 
Rus('yitt‘  party  of  Ihigland,  was  Ilurrell  Fronde,  the  bn>t]ier  of 
the  historian — and  we  know  of  mithing  more  sad  than  to  rt‘ad 
his  nudanehoh'  life.  How  he  hated  Milton — all  mean  souls  hate 
Milton! — but  we  are  amused  at  his  journal,  and  the  curious 
etforts  he  made  to  win  heaven.  In  his  journal,  he  registt'is 
every  strife  with  his  animal  and  spiritual  nature — and  these  we 
have  c»)pii‘d  as  some  of  the  items.  “  — Looked  with  grei'diness 
to  see  it’  there  was  goose  on  the  table  for  dinner.” — “  Meant 
to  have  kc'pt  a  fast,  and  did  abstain  from  dinner,  but  at  tea  but¬ 
tered  some  toast.” — “  1  have  kept  my  fast  strictly,  having  taken 
nothing  but  tea  and  a  little  bread  without  butter,  but  it  has  not 
Ikh'Ii  as  easy  as  it  was  last  — and  so  on  through  many  ])agc.s. 
Is  not  all  this  pitiable!*^  Salvation  by  akstinence  from  buttered 
t^Mist  I  Such  is  Sacerdotal  Salvation. 

\\  hen  Caturce  was  h'd  to  martyrdom  in  Ihiris,  after  his 
academical  robes  had  been  stripped  from  him,  he  was  hsl  to 
ext'cution,  and  a  Hominican  was  appoited  to  jireach,  1  think, 
while  he  was  burning.  The  monk  gave  out  his  text — “  dbe 
Spirit  s|H‘akt‘th  expressly,  that  in  the  latter  times  some  shall 
dejrnrt  ti*om  the  faith,  giving  heed  to  seilucing  spirits.”  M  bat 
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a  suitable  text  !  It  seeiiu'd  tlie  monks  were  delighted.  Hut 
(’aturce  wlio  knew  his  Testament  hy  heart,  cried  out  in  a  loud 
voice,  “  Head  on  ! “  AVm/  o// and  tlie  Dominican  stoj>j>ed 
.short,  hut  Caturce  read  on — “  Forbidding  to  marry,  and  com¬ 
manding  to  abstain  from  meats,  whicli  (jod  liatli  a|)])oint(‘d  to 
be  received  with  tlianksgiving  \)y  tlieni  wliicli  helieve.^^  Tlie 
monks  were  eonfounded ;  and  the  martyr  preaclied  tlie  sermon, 
to  the  astonisliment  of  the  audience. 

Hence  the  iin])ortance  of  an  open  Bible.  We  kno\v  few%  if  any, 
of  the  errors  of  Rome  wdiicli  have  not  been  received  and  adoptc'd 
hv  the  Tractarians.  Therefore  we  say.  Individualism,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Sacerdotalism.  The  truth  of  the  (tospel,  makes  its 
appeal  to  pc'rsonal  consciousness, — it  calls  for  character.  On 
the  individual  head  rests  the  peril  of  rejection,  as  on  it  will  fall 
the  blessedness  of  rece])tion. 

Xo  prirst  can  (five  ah,s(flafion.  Xo  ('harch  can  nare.  Ko  IHtual 
can  give  men  peace  or  ])ar(lon.  (\ist  out  of  the  (liiirch  of 
Romo,  we  may  he  found  in  the  larger  (linreli — the  Oliureh 
of  Wyclilfe  and  Tyndal,  of  Calvin  and  Reza,  of  Rascal  and 
Leighton,  of  Hall  and  t  )wTn,  of  Watts  and  Runyan — nor  less, 
of  ('hrysostoin  and  Basil,  of  Bernard  and  of  Tayloi*,  ol*  Midane- 
thon  and  of  Ilow'e.  The  mind  standin<j:  by  the  IHb/c  w’ill  find 
ri‘st  in  the  Church.  On  the  contrary,  the  mind  treating:  tln^ 
Bible  with  contempt,  no  Church  can  give  it  ri'st. 
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\L1j  Scotchmen  will  be  glad  to  receive,  and  will  read  with 
great  pleasure,  Kdintnuujh  and  it.s  XvUjldntarhoud^  (ividoifind 
and  historical ;  nith  the  (tcofotjtf  of  the  Bass  Bark.  Ry  Hugh 
^liller,  author  of  the  (Bd  Ited  Sandstone.  (Adam  and  Chailes 
Idack).  Mi-s.  Miller,  in  her  brief  Preface,  intbnns  ns  that  this 
is  the  “  last  of  the  series  of  works  lett  bv'  her  Indoved  hnsband.” 


It  has  nianv’  features  remindinij:  us  of  Hugh  Milh'Fs  b(*st  styl(‘. 
->o  more  able  and  eloquent  cxjunieiit  of  g(‘ologieal  truth  evcT 
la  id  a  p(‘n  ;  and  the  Rass  Rock,  although  so  glorious  a  theme 
to  the  anti(piary  and  the  historian,  ajiparently  so  unjiromising 
t(»  the  geologist,  a  huge  mass  of  homogeiu'ous  traj)  is  made  hy 
his  lanciful  and  graceful,  yet  strictly  truthful  and  scientitic  jk'Ii, 
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to  woiir  as  deli^litiul  a  vesture  ot‘  interest  as  the  tlio  Old  lud 
Sandstone.  We  walk  with  liiin  aloii”:  the  sliore,  listenin*^  while 
he  throws  in  uj)on  our  minds  a  number  ot*  almost  indepeiulent 
prej^nant  truths,  as  when  he  arrests  us  with  the  singular  re¬ 
mark,  that  “  glancing  over  a  ma})  ot*  Europe  and  the  countries 
“  adjacent,  on  which  mounttiin  groupes  are  marked,  the  reader 
“  will  at  once  perceive  that  Greece  and  the  Holy  Land,  Scot- 
“  land  and  the  Swiss  Cantons,  formed  centres  of  great  Llutoiiie 
“  disturbance,  so  that  amidst  these  geologic  centres  the  natural 
“  strongholds  of  the  ('arth,  the  true  habits  of  the  race  of  civi- 
“  lization  and  civil  liberty,  Inive  been  successfully  maintained  by 
“  handfuls  of  hardy  men.**  And  musing  on  the  martyrs  of  the 
Hass,  how'  lK‘autiful  are  the  following  observations : — 

It  in  not  uninntruvtive  to  remarky  from  facts  and  feelings  such  as  thesCy 
— and  the  instances  on  record  are  very  greaty — how  much  more  permanently 
good  connects  itself  with  matjery  in  the  associations  of  the  human  mind, 
than  evil.  The  wickedness  of  the  wicked  cannot  so  infeotf  itscll’, — it' 
one  may  so  speak,  in  even  their  contrivances  of  most  diat)olical  desi^oi, 
— screws,  an<i  boot'*,  and  thuiubkins,  dolorous  dunji;eons,  and  scalt’ohis 
bung  round  with  the  insignia  of  disgrace,  —  hut  that  the  virtms  «»t' 
th»*ir  vieiiins  seize  hold  upon  them,  and  so  entirely  appropriate  th(‘in  in 
the  recollection  of  fut»ire  gt'iierations,  that  the  claim  of  the  original 
possessor  is  lost.  What  a  striking  comment  on  the  sacred  text  “ 'f he 
mejnory  of  the  just  is  blessed  :  but  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot!  ” 
It  seems  to  throw  a  gleain  of  light,  too,  athwart  a  det'ply  mysterious 
suhji'ct.  It  was  a  greatly  worse  time  than  the  j)ieseiit  in  this  country, 
when  the  dungeons  of  yoinier  rock  were  crowded  with  the  country’s 
most  (‘onsriciitious  men.  And  yet  how  intense  the  intcTcst  with  whicli 
we  look  bat  k  upon  these  tinu's,  and  on  the  rock  itself,  as  a  sort  of 
ste])])ing-stojie  by  which  to  ascend  to  their  scent's  of  ready  sacrilioc, 
tirm  emluranct*,  and  high  rt'solve;  and  how  very  poor  would  not  the 
natnrul  history  bt'con  e,  wt  re  all  its  rectuds  ol  resembling  ]mrport  and 
character  to  be  blotteti  out!  The  evil  of  the  j)ast  has  served  but  to 
enhance  its  good.  May  there  not  bt*  a  time  coming,  when  the  just 
made  pt'ifect  shall  look  back  upon  all  ill,  moral  and  physical,  with  a 
similar  ft*t*ling  ;  when  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  shall 
gn>w  once  more  beside  the  tree  of  life  in  the  Paradise  of  (iod,  hut 
when  its  fruits,  rendered  wholesome  by  the  transmutative  ]>ower,  shall 
be  the  subjtH.*t  of  no  punitive  prohibition;  and  W’hen  the  world  which 
we  inhabit,  wrappinl  round  w  ith  holiest  associations,  as  once  the  dun¬ 
geon-house  and  scatfold  of  a  Divine  Sufferer,  shall  be  reganled — disre¬ 
putable  as  we  may  now*  deem  its  annals — with  reverence  and  respect, 
as  the  Bass  of  the  uni  verst*,  and  its  history  be  deemed  perhaps  the 
most  precious  record  in  the  archives  of  heaven. 

Ho  mdtoij  the  vast  pro-Adamic  story  of  the  Hass  in  a  similar 
strain  to  that  so  well  known  to  renders  of  the  closing  pages  td* 
the  G/f/  Bed  Sandstone.  A  vision  of  the  world  of  lire  and  vol- 
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_ of  the  ma^nificont  transmutations  to  fairy  wildness 

and  Ix'aiity — of  the  spreading  out  of  the  great  sea,  and  the  first 
indications  of  life — of  the  formation  of  the  eoal  measures,  and 
the  <^rand  succession  from  roaring  flames  and  the  hollow  voice 
of  earthquakes  to  the  howling  of  wintry  tempests  and  the  crash 
of  icelxu’gs  in  the  great  glacial  formation,  till  at  last  it  rose,  in 
tlie  language  of  the  poet — 

“  Dread  roek  !  thy  iite  is  two  eternities, — 

The  last  in  air,— the  loriner  in  the  deep ; 

First  with  the  whales, — last  with  the  cajole  skies. 

Drowned  wast  thou  till  an  eartlnpiake  made  the  steep; 

Another  eannot  how  thy  pliant  size !  ” 

The  lectures  on  the  Gvohgn  of  Ediuhmghj  have  also  all 
their  autlior’s  power  of  interesting  hearers  or  readers.  The 
volume  is  truly  all  tliat  can  instruct  or  delight,  on  tlie  subjects 
to  which  it  refers. 

Ministers  issue  sermons  in  manifold  ways,  and  we  have  a 
cluster  of  volumes  before  us  whitdi  were  evidently  dropped 
through  tlie  lips  before  thev  found  their  way  to  the  press.  A 
volume  of  fragmentary  pulpit  words  is,  A  l\isfoA.s  Lrgac/f ; 
being  Extracts  from  the  Manuscripts  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Jf 
Xiehoty  Galashiels;  u'ith  an  Introduetonj  Notice.  Ry  the  Rev. 
J.  A.  Wallace.  (Edinburgh  :  Johnson,  Hunter  and  Co.)  The 
words  are  brief,  and  have  considerable  pith  and  imagery  in 
them;  frequently  have  a  happy  power  of  putting  a  text  into  a 
view  clear  and  striking  to  those  who  heard  Mr.  Nichol.  No 
doubt  the  volume  will  be  very  precious — to  those  who  did  not 
know  him  also,  it  brings  on  its  pages  much  to  instruct  and  sti¬ 
mulate.  A  book,  seemingly  of  the  same  order,  but  sustained  and 
complete  in  its  ])urpose  and  intention,  is  The  Familg  Circle.  Ry 
the  Rev.  Andrew  ^lorton,  Edinburgh.  (Third  thousand  :  AN’^m. 
Cliphant  and  Co.).  This  is  a  very^  healthful  succession  of 
homilies,  which  certainly  contains  no  page  that  can  do  harm  to 
a  soul.  The  reflections,  perhaps,  may  sometimes  ajqiear  ordinary 
and  jejeune.  Rut  there  is  considerable  felicity  of  expression, 
and  aptness  of  putting,  and  in  some  pages  more  than  this,  it  is 
a  tender  development  of  the  beauties  and  glories  of  a  (3iristian 
household.  We  trust  we  shall  never  outgrow^  the  possibility^  of 
receiving  pleasure  from  such  books  as  Christ  our  Life;  or  Scenes 
in  our  Lonfs  Rassion  and  Ministry.  Ry^  the  Rev.  Jolm  Raillie, 
author  of  Memoirs  of  lleicitson.  (John  Shaw^  and  Co.).  We 
have  little  disposition  to  criticise  a  volume  like  this,  if  we  receive 
it  at  all,  w’e  receive  it  wdtli  full  affectionateness,  and  this  volume 
commends  itself  very  much  to  us  as  a  pleasant  companion  and 
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incoiitive  for  <levotioiuil  nioiiients.  The  author  uses  many  anec¬ 
dotes  and  illustrations  with  a  very  swet't  freshness.  We  should 
take  exception  to  the  very  frequent  cpiotations  from  liymns  and 
jMM'try  if  they  were  not  usually  so  apt  and  beautiful,  llroad- 
ehurch  brotliers  and  Hard-churcli  brothers  will  tind  no  pabulum 
in  this  volume;  but  tluTe  are  tender  and  sorrowful  sj)irits  who 
iusmI  the  like,  and  to  those  to  whom  prayer  and  meditation  are 
rt'freshino;,  this  volume  also  will  be  helpful.  We  aie  ^lad  to 
tind  any  any  indication  of  competent  ministerial  entrance  into 
the  meaninjj^,  character,  and  representational  value  of  any  New 
and  ( )ld  lestament  hero :  we  are  thereh)re  ^lad  to  receive 
Srnus  in  the  Life  of  St.  Peter  :  a  BiotfraiiJnf  and  an  Exposition. 
]{y  James  Spi'iice,  M.A.,  l).l).  ( llelij^^ious  Tract  Society)  Then' 
are  not  many  characters  in  Scrij)ture  jxissessin^  more  ieprt‘S(‘n- 
tative  value  than  Peter,  and  considerinji^  how  central  a  })osition 
he  has  (K’cupied  in  the  Church,  and  liow  much  he  has  Ixuai 
every  way  misconceived,  it  is  somethinjj^  surprisinjj;  that  his  life 
has  not  been  more  frequently  the  subject  of  cai)able  pen-painl- 
in^s  and  preachers.  Dr.  Spence’s  book  is  very  admirably  exe¬ 
cuted  ;  is  characterized  by  his  cliastened  sobriety  of  thought  and 
style,  not  wanting  in  an  eloquence  wliich  wins  upon  us  as  we 
read  ;  bearin«i^  every  mark  t)f  a  j)ainstakin<>f  comparison  of  the 
Scripture's  themselves,  and  j^ivin^  indications  of  knowled<;e  and 
rt'adin^,  enablinj*;  him  to  avail  himself  of  th()se  views  which 
brin^  out  and  ^n)up  up  the  circumstances  of  the  life  into  full 
and  elfective  proportion.  We  are  sorry  that  we  can  ^ive'  no 
mon*  space  to  the  volume  than  thus  heartily  to  commend  it  to 
our  readers.  We  are  much  pleased  with  many  tinners  which  nu'i't 
the  eye  even  in  a  very  sli<^ht  and  superficial  jj^lanci'  at  Sermons 
on  the  Saints'  Pat/s;  Preached  in  Etapham  Parish  Chareh.  lly 
Ib'iiry  W  hitehead,  (’urate  <>f  Cdaphain.  ^^lh)swol•th  and  Harri¬ 
son).  'fhis  is  the  production  of  a  strong  and  tc'nder-heartcd 
man,  to  wiiom  it  must  be  a  ^reat  pleasure  to  listen.  It  was  a 
very  happy  idea  in  a  Church  clergyman  on  the  very  days  s(‘t 
aj>art  by  his  Church  to  the  memory  of  the  saints  of  the  New 
lestament  to  attempt  to  brin*^  his  hearers  into  unity  with  their 
various  characters  and  their  work  in  the  Church,  and  lu'  has 
dealt  with  all  the  characters,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  in  a  fresh, 
stirrinj;,  and  truly  human  manner.  The  V(dume  abounds  in 
the  those  nice  insijrhts  and  distinctions  which  are  always  indi¬ 
cative  of  a  tender  and  sympathetic  character;  for  we  know 
character,  not  by  rea^lin^  about  it,  nor  by  preaching  about  it  ; 
but  bv  svmj)athv  with  it.  The  sermons  are  brief  and  effortless, 
and  seem  to  be  the  natural  attempts  of  a  pious  and  thoughtful 
clergvinan,  to  hallow  his  own  individuality  for  the  service*  of 
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his  siuictuarv.  We  yet  promise  ourselves  mueli  iiU'usure  in 
renewed  perusals  of  this  thoughtful  and  heartfelt  volume. 

\\7K  are  always  glad  to  receive  and  to  notice  hooks  forthecot- 
))  — hooks  about  the  j)oor  man's  home — advising  those 

who  desire  to  carry  blessing  to  it,  or  those  wlio  dwell  within  it. 
Wo  have  two  or  three  such.  We  must  give  our  warmest  word  to 
Thff  l*oor  Bmilu  r  ;  Letters  to  a  Frieud  ou  lletjumj  the  Poor. 
bv  Mrs.  Sewell,  author  of  7/c//n7//  BulhuL.  (Jarrold  and  Sons.) 
The  book  is  simply  written,  and  says  things  wliich  have  p('r- 
haps  passed  through  the  reader’s  heart  and  mind  a  million  times, 
and  vet  those  who  desire  to  work  in  the  labour  of  love,  will  find 
their  will  coiilirmed,  and  their  way  to  do  good,  made  more  plain 
and  clear  hy  looking  at  this  volume.  It  seems  to  abound  also, 
with  those  great  lessons  of  independence,  without  the  inculca¬ 
tion  of  which,  the  inhabitants  of  the  cottage  will  never  lift 
themselves.  In  a  district  of  the  town  in  which  we  live,  an  in¬ 
defatigable  Tractarian  clergyman,  in  breaking  \i])  new  fallow- 
ground  for  liis  church,  lifts  the  latch  and  enters  the  humble 
home,  saying,  “  Now,  I've  come  to  see  whetlu'r  I  can  do  any- 
“  thing  for  your  body  or  your  soul  ;  I  think  it  is  very  likely  I 
“  can  hel})  both.”  And  so  the  j)oor  arc  bought,  and  body  and 
soul  are  ])auperized.  Mrs.  Sewell  gives  some  advice  as  to  the 
intelligent  and  respectful  entnince  to  the  j)oor  home,  and  we 
trust  her  volume  will  have  an  almost  infinite  circulation 
ahnongst  those  whose  walks  of  usefulness  may  be  thrown  into 
method  bv  its  unostentatious  advice. 

A  VEUY  readable  book  is  The  Cities  of  tbe  Fust.  Hy  Fi-imccs 
1\  Pow(T  (V)bbe.  (Triibncr).  Miss  (Vddu*  wi’it(‘s  upon  oft cn- 
visit(‘d  spots  and  places  in  a  very  fresh  and  vigorous  maniuT. 
She  does  not.  as  so  many  travellers  do,  attempt  to  descrilu^  what 
we  have  seen  descrilu'd  a  thousand  times;  but  her  pen  will  en¬ 
able  many  n'aders  more  distinctly  to  realize  some  spots  of  which 
we  all  like  to  have  distinct  impn'ssions ;  she  has  no  objection  at 
all  to  the  sweeping  away  of  the  dust  of  old  illusions  from  romantic 
spots  and  places.  In  the  shadows  of  the  Pyramid,  she  was 
8tartl(‘d  by  the  voice  of  a  kind  comj)atriot,  “  Would  you  like  to 
join  our  lunch,  ma’am?  Here  is  some  ca})ital  Hass’  Ale.”  And 
in  her  tent  at  Hebron,  within  a  few  stones  of  Abraluim’s  grave, 
her  Druse  dragoman  served  her  evening  im'al  on  ‘  willow-])at- 
terned  ’  ])lates.  The  cities  visited  by  Miss  (’obbe,  and  brought 
before  us  in  this  book,  are  Haalbec,  tlu^City  of  the  Sun  ;  (  airo, 
the  Pity  of  Victory  ;  Home,  the  eternal  City;  Jericho,  tin*  (’ity 
of  the  Dead  Sea;  Athens  and  Jerusalem.  Miss  Coblx'  has  a 
taste  for  travelling,  and  wishes  it  were  jxissible  in  our  day  to 
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Ih'Hovc  in  u  pil^riina^o.  Wishes,  as  in  the  time  of  the  old 
knights  and  crusiidors,  it  were  possible  in  our  day  to  combine 
Indn^  rt*markably  p^ood,  and  doin^  somethinp^  j)articidarly  ap^roe- 
ablo — only  now  alas  I  “  Duty  is  anything  that  you  tind  j)arti- 
cularly  disagnn'ahle  to  do/’  Miss  Cohbe’s  Ixmk  is  not  a  work 
to  review ;  for  itself  is  only  a  suecession  of  bright — very  fre- 
(piently  pleasiuit — and  strong  remarkings  upon  things  in  gene¬ 
ral.  We  suppose,  however,  if  she  will  pardon  us  far  saying  so, 
there  are  some  things  she  has  yet  to  learn,  as  when,  for  instance, 
in  the  Valley  of  the  llaraun,  she  meditates  thus  : — 


When  shall  we  all  ahahe  off  thin  effeminate  yearning  for  peaee  and  hlinn^ 
and  know  that  it  ought,  to  be 


Liffy  not  Deathy  for  which  wc  pant  ; 
More  itfey  and  fuUery  that  we  want  ? 


More  life  to  bo,  to  do,  h)  sutler  all  tlr.it  is  allotted  tons  heroin  this  world, 
wh(‘ro  there  is  larger  space  for  all  p;ood  and  holy  things  than  we  sli.dl 
eviT  fill  ?  The  teaehing  of  the  miner  able  theology  of  the  I  ant  century  in¬ 
fect  n  us  n*iUy  though  there  are  nignn  on  erery  hand  that  ice  are  outgrowing 
it.  The  doctrine  which  Paley  taught  so  lucidly,  that  ‘‘  Virtue  consists 
in  doing  right  fur  the  sake  of  everlasting  felidtyf^  is  perha{>s  rarely 
preached  now  in  all  the  etfrontery  of  its  baseness.  Yet  we  go  on  most 
of  us  mixing  up  such  hopes  with  more  disinterested  motives,  and  in  the 
depths  of  our  hearts  longing,  not  for  more  woik  to  do  and  more  power 
to  do  it  to  stTve  (iod  and  man,  but  for  mere  rest,  or  poor  paltry  happi¬ 
ness.  Few  of  us  couhl  die  as  Theodore  Parker  did  last  year  (worn  out 
ill  the  priim*  of  maidiood  by  his  enormous  labours  in  the  cause  of  Aho- 
htion),  saying,  as  he  did  to  me,  “Of  course  I  do  not  fear  to  liii*,  hut  I 
would  fain  have  finished  my  work.  I  had  great  powers  committed  to 
me,  and  I  have  but  half  used  them.”  This  is  the  right  spirit ;  not  our 
indtdiuit  siglungs  for  paradise  and  repose. 

Ihit  w'o  might  remind  her,  that  the  instinct  for  rest  is  the 
dee|H'st  instinct  in  man;  and  if  she  will  pardon  us  for  di  ving 
to  Ih'  metaphysical,  we  would  say,  that  when  man  sinks  to  the 
(let'jH'st  rest  of  his  being,  he  rises  to  his  highest  activity.  Does 
she  not  know  that  the  most  profoundly  resting  are  the  most 
trulv  energising?  Tlie  reader  will  tind  many  such  little 
things,  which  may  pull  him  up  and  compel  him  to  (piestion, 
and  he  wdll  like  the  little  book  all  the  better  for  it.  It  is  a 
small,  chatty,  elu'erful,  friendly  thing — much  more  worthy  of 
reading  than  many  more  pretentious  travellings. 
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IX. 

LORD  DUNDREARY  SETTLES  THE  CHURCH  AND 

STATE  QUESTION.* 


IORD  Robert  Montagu’s  vol- 
j  uine  is,  in  its  way,  a  gem. 
It  is  exactly  the  sort  ot*  book  to 
put  and  to  keep  an  adverse  re¬ 
viewer  in  a  good  temper ;  it  is 
ditHeult  to  speak  harshly  of  a  gen- 
tleiiKinly  opponent,  even  when  he 
is  somewhat  stupid ;  hut  the  vol¬ 
ume  before  us  is  not  only  j>er- 
fectly  innocent  of,  and  washed  out 
clean  and  pure  from  all  colours  of 
decency  and  courtesy,  hut  from  all 
pretensions  to  common-sense  as 
well.  AVe  shall  not  argue  with 
Dud  Robert.  When  a  man  calls 
nan.es,  and  becomes  ill-tempered, 
and  gives  himself  airs,  the  best 
j)lan  is  j)olitely  to  lift  the  hat,  and 
wish  him  “Good  morning.”  If 
we  stay  to  dispute,  we  may  have 
our  temper  j)rovoked  ;  yet  \ve  can¬ 
not  quite  so  readily  leave  a  vol¬ 
ume  like  the  one  before  us — so 
rich  in  impossibilities,  so  ])leasant- 
ly  forgetful  of  all  the  conditions 
ot  thought,  and  wealth,  and  social 
position  our  age  has  devolved 
upon  the  citizens  of  our  coun¬ 
try'.  know  nothing  of  Lord 
Robert  Montagu.  We  are  as 
perlectly  ignorant  of  him  as  he  is 
of  common-sense,  or  Congrega¬ 
tionalism,  or  the  nature  and  in¬ 
trinsic  end  of  civil  government. 
Ihit  without  a  doubt,  views  like 
those  maintained  in  this  hook  by 
Lord  Robert,  if  maintained  by  a 


statesman  vvith  a  head  and  will, 
might  be  so  managed  as  to  creates 
revolutions.  Rut  his  lordship  evi¬ 
dently  belongs  to  the  great  Dun¬ 
dreary  family,  and  he  brings  to 
his  task  all  the  elocpienee,  and  abi¬ 
lity,  and  statesmanship  of  that  very’ 
eminent  and  popular  nobleman. 
We  have  so  much  of  the  well- 
known  style  that  we  must  insist 
upon  tracing  the  hand  of  the  eldiT 
and  abler  brother. 

“  Some  caught  a  hand,  and  some  a 
hair. 

And  some  the  waving  of  a  gown.” 

Did  his  lordship,  w'e  wonder,  read 
!Mr.  Grant  Dulf’s  wish  expressed 
some  months  since,  for  the  advent 
of  the  .\dam  Smith  of  the  Church 
and  State  question, — a  profound 
exposition  of  the  principles  of  free¬ 
dom  in  religious  life  and  churches; 
and  (lid  it  occur  to  his  lordship 
that  he  might  be  the  Adam  Smith 
for  whom  the  honourable  member 
for  Elgin  sighed  ?  Indeed,  by  no 
such  volume  as  the  present  is  the 
arch  and  difficult  question  likely 
to  he  settled.  Our  author,  it 
would  seem,  has  hefoggc'd  himself, 
a  calamity  we  can  conceive  very 
easy  w  ith  minds  of  a  certain  order, 
by  the  jierusal  of  Coleridgc^’s  (/on- 
stitution  of  Church  and  State.  He 
has  adopted  some  ideas,  entirely 
misunderstood  others,  and  made  a 
muddle  of  a  book,  remarkable  for 
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arrogance,  impudence,  and  igno¬ 
rance,  with  a  thin  Texture  of  read¬ 
ing,  made  to  look  like  learning, 
llin  lordship  refers  to  the  rare, 
but  still  well-known  Oangrena,  by 
Edwards.  The  merest  knowledge 
of  the  men  and  the  times  ought  to 
have  prevented  him  from  quoting 

that  book  for  the  purpose,  and  in 
the  connexion  in  which  he  hag 
chosen  to  cite  it,  but  his  lordship 
found,  in  that  most  intolerant  and 
abusive  Presbyterian,  a  congenial 
spirit,  and  wo  could  not  better 
characterize  the  four  experiments 
in  Church  and  State  than  by  say¬ 
ing  that  it  abounds  in  the  virulenco 
and  bilious  acrimony  which  has 
given  to  Edwards’s  valueless  w  ork 
a  notoriety,  and  fixed  upon  it  in 
booksidlers’  catalogues  a  price  bear¬ 
ing  no  proportion  to  any  moral  or 
mental  value  or  desert  in  it¬ 
self. 

Hut  we  are  severe.  We  propose 
to  show  our  rt'aders  that  wt  are 
simply  just.  We  never — as  all 
our  readers  know’  —  strike  hard 
blows  ujK)n  a  book  without  point¬ 
ing  to  the  passages  receiving  the 
blow's.  Lord  Robert  shall  speak 
for  himsadf,  and  we  design  to 
throw  some  of  his  pleasant  things 
into  the  form  of  a  catechism  of 
Church  and  State  questions,  and 
their  contingencies,  from  which  it 
will  be  set'n  that  our  writer’s 
views  on  many  topics  are  alto¬ 
gether  remarkable.  He  manipu¬ 
lates  things  political  tuid  things 
ecclesiastical,  things  theological, 
and  things  social  at  his  own  good 
pleasure  ;  even  language  iUelf  has 


to  give  way  before  our  speculative 
peer,  and  if  the  things  he  touches 
are  not  improved  by  his  j>lastic 
touch,  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  things,  or  rather,  what  a 
mercy,  that  it  is  not  likely  to 
he  much  the  W'orse  for  the  thimrs. 
Men  who  have  hud  little  to  do  and 
time  to  dream,  have,  before  now, 
amused  themselves  with  reariiiir 
their  mythic  peu-and-ink  card- 
castles.  An  Atlantis  ;  Ocfam  ; 
Utopia  ;  Prince ;  Grandentia  di 
Lucca ;  &c.,  &c.,  very  pleasant 
reading,  very  impossible  working 
— the  only  diliercnce  between 
tliese  volumes  and  Lord  Robert’s 
is,  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  very 
Mwpleasant  reading  and  very  im- 
possible  w'orking,  with  a  nice 
flavour  of  quinine  and  vineg.ir, 
from  w'hich  the  elder  writings  uru 
free.  Hut  we  w  ill  put  our  pe<  r 
through  his  catechism. 

Q.  As  your  lordship  conde¬ 
scends  to  enlighten  us  upon  a 
matter  so  important  as  the  relation 
of  the  Church  to  the  State,  will 
you,  in  the  first  place,  be  so  good 
as  to  inform  us,  wdiat  is  tlio 
Church  } 

Tjord  R.  **  The  Church  is  not  an 
institution  for  xchat  is  called  ^  edi~ 
feat  ion.*  Its  object  is  not  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  a  selfish  anxiety 
about  a  future  gain^  apart  from 
*  secular  amelioration  *  or  the  com- 
mon  good  of  all.  It  is  an  associ¬ 
ation  for  putting  down  evil  gener¬ 
ally . For  this  association  vr 

society  is  the  nation  itself.  The 
Church  is  the  iStafeF — (p.  3.) 

Q.  And  what  then  is  your  lord- 
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ship’s  conception  of  heresy  in 
matters  of  religion  ? 

Lord  R.  **  Herefty  is  the  denial 
of  the  national  Church,  or  separa¬ 
tion  from  it.  Heresy  is  there¬ 
fore,  a  political  offence,  of  which 
the  representatives  of  the  executive 
are  the  proper  judges”  (p.  49). 
“  7/tf  who  denies  the  Church  is  a 
heretic ;  not  he  who  disputes  cer¬ 
tain  doctrines.  He  who  separates 
himself  from  the  Church  is  a 
heretic.  He,  therefore,  who  de¬ 
nies  the  King’s  supremacy;  he 
who  sets  up  an  imperium  in  irn- 
perioy  or  an  independent  Church 
power  in  England,  is  a  heretic ; 
for  he  repudiates  and  denies  the 
National  Church  of  England.” — 
(pp.  59,  60.) 

Q.  Hut  in  this  case  your  lord- 
ship  would  seem  to  destroy  the 
right  of  private  judgment ;  will 
you  favour  us  by  saying  if  you 
think  it  well  that  individuals  in 
political  society  should  exercise 
freedom  of  inquiry  in  matters  of 
religion,  or  whether,  in  fact,  there 
can  be  such  a  right  as  that  of 
private  judgment  ? 

Ijord  R,  **  The  word  denotes 
the  right  of  private  opinion  carried 
to  it«  utmost  limits;  it  betokens 
the  condition  of  society  when 
everyone  is  *  what  is  good  in  his 
ouTi  eyes.  .  .  .  The  term  signifies 
the  desire  for  what  Hacon  calls 
*b(mum  sHitafis,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  good  of  the  whole  Body.*  The 
right  of  pidvafe  judgment  is  a 
euphemism  which  is  used  to  denote 
the  8am<‘.  J'his  term  implies  an 


utter  want  of  judgment ;  for  judg¬ 
ment  is  a  universal  thing.  It 
should  be  calh*d  the  right  of  indi¬ 
vidual  opinion  ”  (p.  310).  ”  The 

claim  of  *  private  judgment  *  is 
therefore  dishonesty  and  hypocrisy  ; 
or  else  it  means  nothing  but  a 
self-willed  determination  to  hold 
peculiar  opinions.” — (p.  311.) 

Q  But  in  this  case  your  lord- 
ship  would  destroy  all  individu¬ 
ality  of  ndigious  sentiment  or 
conviction,  and  do  away  with  all 
honest  denominationalism  ? 

Lord  R.  Certainly,  without  any 
doubt;  “the  first  principle  of 
Dissent  is  a  principle  of  pride.  .  .  . 
Disguise  itself  as  it  may,  Indepen¬ 
dency  is  but  the  application  of 
selfishness  to  religion,  teaching 
every  man  to  be  wise  in  his  owui 
conceit,  and  in  the  loftiness  of  his 
heart  to  esteem  himself  better  than 
others*’  (pp.  319,  320).  “They 
have  laid  another  foundation  than 
that  which  has  been  laid.  .  .  .  The 
foundation  for  the  Church  of  the 
Sectaries  is  pride  and  self-will. — 
(p.  321.)  “It  is  a  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  Popes,  though  inferior  to 
Popery  !  it  is  a  sort  of  monstrons 
hydra-headed  Popt'dom  !  it  w'cars 
the  freshness  and  honesty  of  life 
away  in  a  creed  of  blanks  and 
generalities  (pp.  322,  323) ;  it 
gallops  through  Unitarianism  and 
Deism,  to  Atheism  and  utter  In¬ 
fidelity  !  As  the  sectaries  dispute 
their  opinions  and  dogmas  by  the 
way,  they  get  further  and  further 
from  God  !  ” — (p.  324). 

Q.  But  does  your  lordship  really 
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mean  to  charge  upon  Nonconfor¬ 
mists  the  fact  of  sin  and  moral 
guiltiness  for  their  dissent  from 
the  Establishment? 

Lord.  Ji.  Without  a  doubt ! 
“  Korah  and  JJafhaHj  tvrote  Auym- 
tine,  trere  siralloired  up  fur  tcith- 
ntanding  the  A^fdablished  Churchy 
and  claiming  to  choose  their  oivn 
paMtors^^  (p.  120).  ‘‘  If  the  sec¬ 

taries  desire  to  pride  themselves 
on  the  aiitiijuity  of  their  origin, 
they  may  take  Augustine’s  view, 
and  leave  to  Cartwright  the  hon¬ 
our  of  unearthing  that  ancient 
heresy ;  or,  if,  as  we  are  led  to 
expect,  from  their  custom  of ‘de¬ 
spising  of  dignities,’  they  utterly 
discard  Augustine,  then  the  ear¬ 
liest  period  which  they  can  point 
out  as  their  origin  is  that  described 
by  Jude.  Indeed,  they  deserve 
credit  for  the  great  steadfastness 
and  ctmsistency  with  which  they 
still  maintain  thi*  same  character, 
ami  answer  to  that  description.” 
“Jude  mentions  those  who  ‘speak 
evil  of  those  things  which  they 
know  not;’  who  ‘run  greedily 
after  the  error  of  Balaam,  for  re¬ 
ward  ;  and  perish  in  the  gainsay¬ 
ing  of  Korah.  .  .  .  Thetie  be  they 
icho  separate  themselres  (make  a 
schism).’  ” — (pp.  128,  129.) 

Q.  Hut  in  our  age,  not  to  refer 
to  previous  ages,  it  si'ems  impos¬ 
sible  to  receive  the  benetits  of 
education  without  imbibing  con¬ 
siderable  frecHiom  of  opinion,  in 
order  that  the  strongholds  of  the 
Church  may  be  strengthened,  and 
that  all  the  citizens  may  be  en¬ 


closed  in  a  beautiful  unilormity  of 
thoughtlessness,  your  lordship,  of 
course,  w’ould  not  dispense  with 
educational  iiitiuences  ? 

Lord  A*.  “  'J7te  conduct  of  meny 
the  e.vceUence  of  citiuney  doem  not 
depend  on  their  uuderntundingH. 
If  doctrines  could  make  them 
better,  we  might  ensure  a  millen¬ 
nium  by  Sunday  schools.  No” 
(p.  320).  “  Our  ancestors  asserted  a 
right  to  learn  and  think,  and  see 
the  steps  of  proof.  All  tlnit  now 
is  claimed  is  a  license  to  adopt  a 
farrago  of  party  shibboleths”  (p. 
31v). 

Q.  Your  lordship’s  view  of 
matUTs  is  accommodating  and 
satisfactory,  as  easy  as  it  would 
be  if  a  man  will  not  walk  our  way. 
to  hack  his  legs  olf.  There  are, 
however,  in  the  State  some  great 
parties  with  whom  it  must  be 
ditlicult  to  treat.  The  Papists, 
for  instanct*,  are  an  immense  body 
in  our  country.  Hoes  your  lordship 
think  they  ever  could  be  weldc»l 
together  in  one  religious  foiin  and 
National  Church  ? 

J,ord  R.  Oh,  certainly  !  There 
are  no  dithculties  in  the  way. 
Papist  and  Protestant  are  only  con¬ 
vertible  terms — the  one  means  the 
other,  and  the  other  means  the 
one.  Our  Keformed  Church  is  only 
the  restoration  of  the  primitive 
I’apal  Church  (p.  59).  “  The 

Rapiste  and  Protestants  used  to 
u'orship  amicably  together  in  our 
churches,  without  objection  or  re¬ 
pugnance.  'That  happy  and  Chris¬ 
tian  practice  might  have  continued 
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\miil  now  had  not  the  anathemas  of 
Pius  V.  farced  the  J*apists  to  sepa¬ 
rate  from  us,  and  fostered  in  the 
minds  of  Protestants  the  baneful 
prejudice  that  the  Reformation  be¬ 
gan  with  doctrine  and  rested  on 
opinion.  also  boars 

1110  out.  Papists  could  for  many 
yours  attend  tiie  services  in  our 
ehurclios,  even  while  they  pro¬ 
fessed  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
•rioii,  and  maintained  their  own 
priests,  and  heard  their  masses  in 
privatt*,  tliiukinj;  themselves  ex¬ 
cellent  Catholics  all  the  while. 
Why,  then,  can  they  not  do  so 
now  ? — (pp.  57,  58.) 

Q.  Oh,  lordship,  j^reat  is  thy 
faith  !  The  thinj;  to  us  seems 
somethin};  ludicrous  and  iniiiossi- 
hle,  with  a  fancy  in  our  minds 
that  we  are  not  unacipiaiiited  with 
thestuhhornnessof  Rome,  althou};h 
you  do  eiili};!!!^!  us  even  beyond 
our  attainments  as  to  the  graceful 
plasticity  and  accommodating  cha¬ 
racter  of  Anglicanism.  There  is, 
however,  another  eipially  stubborn 
body  in  the  State,  and,  we  hope, 
far  more  numerous  than  the  Papists 
— the  Con}»regationidists. 

Lord  R.  Stop  !  1  really  must 

get  into  a  passion.  I  cannot  per¬ 
mit  you  to  use  that  word  ;  you 
will  see  that  throughout  my  work 
I  have  told  you  that  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  cant  words — religious  ‘‘eupli- 
einisiiis.”  1  tell  you,  1  have  told 
you  throughout  my  hook,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  Congregational¬ 
ism.  “  1  have  given  to  the  army 
of  the  sectaries  the  name  of  Ameri¬ 


canism  !’*  (p.  125\  because  the  full 
development  of  it  exists  now  in 
America.”  What  you  call  Con- 
gn'gationalism  is  a  most  dreadful 
thing.  When  1  think  of  it,  it 
makes  me  feel  like  my  dear  rela¬ 
tion,  Lord  Dundreary.  I  want  to 
sneeze.  “  Why  !  where  religion 
had  been  Congregational  and  has 
been  left  to  voluntarg  efforts,  there 
Atheism  has  spread  and  profligate 
habits  have  prevailed^'  (p.  185). 
“  It  is  the  characteristic  feature  of 
your  (’ongregationalism  to  he  loose 
and  unconnected  likea  sandhill  . .  . 
d'he  cries  about  “  purity  of  disci¬ 
pline,”  ami  “  liberty  of  conscience,” 
are  meredy  the  old  masks  which 
have  been  worn,  (‘ver  since  the 
hirtii  of  Christianity,  to  conceal  the 
working  of  those  passions  ”  (158). 
“  Thus  does  a  nation  hecoim^  de¬ 
based  into  a  den  of  bandits  abroad, 
and  Urec'ks  upon  the  market¬ 
place;  and  its  clergy,  by  setting 
themselves  up  and  assuming 
powers  which  tluw  have  no  right 
to  (daim,  ‘  divide  the  kingdom 
against  itself,  and  become  nothing 
but  public  enemies.” 

(L  Rut  1  cry  you  mercy  I  You 
surely  cannot  doubt  that  even  the 
Sectaries  — Congregationalists,  A- 
mericans,  or  what  your  lordship 
chooses  to  call  us,  however  far 
distant  from  your  beautiful  and 
fcsthetic  ideal,  is  a  comrnunitj' 
with  the  Rible  in  the  hand,  and 
some  effort  to  sustain  a  religious 
life,  must  be  useful,  must  have 
some  influence  in  maintaining 
correctness  of  conduct,  perhaps 
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v\tn  io  InduciDg  to  a  spiritaAl 
walk  and  cx>nf creation. 

Lord  H.  1  bi'llare  notbio^  of 
the  iort.  **  Spiritual  *’  u  onlif  a 
**  nickname  with  you  (p.  334); 
you  only  exii^t  to  separate  reli> 
pous  obderraacea  from  godlioeas 
oi  life.  “  There  has  always  been 
a  cry  against  the  KomanUu  for 
reeling  ou  ci-remonies  and  mum- 
tueriea,  oo  maae^  and  saints’  days, 
00  penances  and  fasU.  Have  not 
then  the  ai'eUiries  their  obiervances 
too  ?  their  pharUaical  ket'ping  of  a 
Judaical  Sabbath,  with  their 
*  tricks  of  trade*  on  week  days? 
their  *  saints  ’  and  *  elect,*  and 
adoration  of  anyone  who  uses  their 
wretchetl  shibboleths  of  doctrine? 
Yes!  I  have  known  them  anxious 
to  quash  a  lawsuit  (which  had 
been  instituted  for  a  most  nefari¬ 
ous  swindle)  because  the  swindler 
was  *  such  a  saint !  *  Have  they 
not  their  fasts  and  their  days  of 
humiliation  ?  When  Glasgow 
wished  a  fast-day  to  be  proclaimed 
tor  the  cholera.  Lord  Palmerston 
told  them  to  cleanse  their  ways, 
both  moral  and  physical ;  for  it 
was  well  known  tliat  this  Sabbath- 
ksrping,  lotkg»sennon(d^  bsdoctrin- 
ised  dig,  is  the  worst  *  citg  of  ths 
plain '  which  has  not  hsen  ea- 
gulphcd  in  tha  Dead  Sea,  1  have 
asked  them,  during  their  solemn 
days  of  humiliation,  if  they  thought 
they  were  as  proud  the  day  after 
Jis  they  were  before^  ?  And  they 
told  mo  that  *  the  humiliation  w*as 
not  expected  to  make  them  more 
humble ;  they  did  it  merely  as  a 


religious  duty.*  **  “  The  Itoman- 

ists  have  their  almsgivings  and 
good  works.  I>«jes  not  Sectarian¬ 
ism  have  its  voluntary  system  and 
offerings  r  Thei?e  are  looked  upon 
as  a  gift  to  Go«l,  w  hich  will  pro¬ 
cure,  in  return,  a  certain  quantum 
of  heaven  in  the  next  life.*’ —  pp. 
334,  33o.) 

Q.  Ah,  well !  I  must  leave  the 
people  of  Glasgow  to  settle  that 
pleasant  little  designatory  descrip¬ 
tion  of  their  city  with  your  lord- 
ship.  1  had  intended  to  luve 
approachtnl  the  more  internal  mat¬ 
ters  of  your  system,  but  your  ex¬ 
clusiveness  and  incivility  mdly 
fence  off  the  chief  points  of  debate. 
1  am  desirous  of  learning  uj>on 
what  principles,  and  afwr  what 
fashion,  you  would  form  a  Na¬ 
tional  Church  I  1  cannot  under¬ 
stand,  why  the  exisUnee  of  a  sect 
or  sects  in  a  State  should  l>e  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  w  hole 
body.  Y'ou  are  fond  of  quoting 
Coleridge*s  term,  and  designating 
all  sectaries  an  imperium  in  imperio. 
Now,  with  deference  to  you,  and 
with  real  deference  to  Coleridge; 
facts  bear  a  very  different  testi¬ 
mony.  A  well-ordered  sect  like 
the  Wesleyuns,  Baptists,  Inde¬ 
pendents,  or  Quakers,  w'hile  each 
having  power  within  itself,  making 
its  own  rules  and  arrangements, 
and  then  being,  as  you  fwiy,  an 
imperium  in  itnperiOf  is  nally  no 
more  such  than  the  rings  of 
Saturn ;  Uke  satelliu^s  and  belts  of 
Jupiter;  or  our  own  j>eacefui 
moon.  Their  place  is  decreed  by 
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the  law  of  the  sys^tem.  They  fulfil  fk-hism ;  and  subdivision  is  the 

their  duties  in  the  universal  har-  fury  which  is  sent  to  dog  the  heels 

nony,  and  their  place  and  order  is  of  disunion.  This  is  true  of  the 

verr  much  that  of  your  “  subdi-  Church  as  a  political  institution : 

chotomy  (I  wish  your  lonlship  it  is  equally  true  of  all  the  other 

would  purify  your  English — your  affairs  of  the  nation.  In  Arnerica^ 

“  Euphemisms  ”  and  “  Subilichoto-  /or  instance^  they  soured  dntyon** 

nomies'’  are  a  grt'at  weariness  to  teeth  trhen  they  rose  in  rebellion 


nonues  are  a  greai  weaniies’s  w 
me]  of  petty  schisms. 

Lord  R.  Your  langutige  is  dread¬ 
ful.  Again,  I  must  tell  you,  that 
the  sprtad  of  Dissent  in  any  com¬ 
munity  is  the  “  sowing  of  dnigon’s 
U'lth*’  ,p.  304}.  Why  what  were 
the  Puritans  in  the  time  of  Crom¬ 
well  :  “Every  one  was,  with  a 
Procrustean  strictness,  to  be  cut 
stpiart*  to  a  Kgal  regulation  pat¬ 
tern.  This  was  most  ntHiessiiry. 
There  were,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  plenty  of  drinking,  swear¬ 
ing,  fornicating  parsons.  There 
wen*  also  Puritans  who  wore 
their  hair  for  conseuence*  sake 
combed  over  their  brazen  fore¬ 
heads,  and  cut  round  bv  the  edge  of 
a  bowl.  Tins  was  their  way  of  wear¬ 
ing  of  broad  phylacteries.  They 
could  not  even  speak  the  king’s 
English  in  a  simple,  straightfor¬ 
ward  manner;  they  interlarded  it 
with  biblical  terms,  in  their  hypo¬ 
critical  affectation.  Their  mouths 
were  always  full  of  a  preposterous 
cant  of  sanctimonious  religiosity. 
It  was  hard  for  Cromwell  to  crush 
such  a  drove  as  that  into  any  svs- 
temP  (p,  153).  At  this  moment 
Ihssent  i«  the  cause  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  tear  / 

“  Throughout  the  history  of  sec¬ 
tarianism,  schisms  ever  follow  upon 


against  us  ;  and  netc  crops  o  f  armed 
men  hace  leaped  out  of  the  furrours 
to  fight  them  : — 

Hlood  follows  blood ;  and  through 
their  mortal  span 

In  bloodier  acts  conclude  thost* 
who  with  blood  began. 

This  is  the  wrath  which  hangs 
over  each  man,  and  each  body  of 
men  who  make  a  separutiou. 
whether  t*cclesiastieal  or  political. 
It  may  tarry  for  a  time :  the  retri¬ 
bution  is  sure  to  come  at  last. 

Q.  Your  lordship  makes  me 
tremble.  Anxiously  I  impiire, 
how  then  shall  I  lx*  initiated  into  the 
principles  of  the  National  Church, 
that  I  may  not  “  sow  dragon’s 
tet*th,”  and  be  s;ived  fi'om  causing 
American  wars? 

Lord  11.  You  are  to  understand 
that  a  National  Church  is  esta¬ 
blished  on  the  same  principles  as 
the  National  Gallery. 

“  The  nation  has  established  tho 
National  Gallery  in  order  to  create 
in  its  inemlH*rs  a  taste  for  high 
art ;  to  develope  an  eye  for  form, 
for  shade,  and  for  colour;  to 
direct  men  to  admire  those*  great 
w’orks  which  they  otherwise  could 
not  learn  to  appreciate. .  .  The  same 
rule  holds  good  with  regard  to  tho 
Church  (putting  it  for  the  moment 
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on  no  higher  ground).  If  it  were 
not  for  a  National  Church,  igno¬ 
rance  and  prejudice  would  have 
full  play  in  religious  matters.' /I 
M  popular  is  alicayn  false,  bad,  and 
depraved.  There  nuist  be  a  Na¬ 
tional  Church  to  cultivate  a  pure 
religious  ta«U*,  to  say  the  least 
of  it.*’— (p.  3G5.) 

Q.  Your  lordship’s  conversa¬ 
tion  is  very  suggestive.  Some 
things  I  am  compelled  to  pass.  I 
read  of  our  Lord  that,  **  the  com¬ 
mon  people  heard  Him  gladly;” 
but  all  that  the  common  people,  or 
that  which  is  “popular”  receive 
gladly  is,  you  say,  “false,  bad,  and 
depraved.”  Our  Lord  was  there¬ 
fore  “  false',  bad,  and  depraved.” 
lint  there  is  another  little  thing  in 
your  argument,  there  is  a  National 
Gallery,  true;  but  I  have  felt 
more  pleasure  in  Dulwich  Picture 
Gallery.  I  have  enjoyed  many 
private  collections.  Your  lonl- 
ship  probably  may  have  a  private 
gallory;  is  your  Uembrandt,  or 
(Maude  or  Corregio  inferior,  because 
it  is  not  in  the  National  Gallery  ? 
I  s  it  a  mark  of  depraved  Uiste  to  pay 
homage  to  gtuiius  in  the  galleries 
of  Lonl  North  wick  or  Sir  Robert 
PiH‘l,  or  the  many  other  noble  but 
private  eolU'ctions?  Your  argu¬ 
ment  aftirms,  not  only  that  the 
pictures  of  the  National  Gallery 
are  but  that  it  contains 

the  only  pictures  good  for  anything. 
Your  remarks  on  Music  all  open 
to  the  same  dithculty.  “  Men,” 
yoii  say,  “  have  a  depraved  taste 
in  Music  and  the  Drama.”  You 


say  they  have  “  naturally  a  de- 
prave<l  taste.”  “  What  is  popular, 
is  always  false,  bad,  and  depraved” 
here  too.  Will  your  lordship 
recall  to  your  recollection  whence 
came  the  National  ballads  of  Scot¬ 
land,  or  Ireland,  or  Kngland,  or 
Wales ;  did  they  not  spring  from 
the  debased  and  depraved  hearts  of 
the  people,  in  lonely  cottages,  and 
farmhouses,  and  among  moors  and 
hills?  The  nation  has  done  no¬ 
thing  to  teach  the  people  music. 
What  throngs  Kxeter  Hall,  week 
after  week,  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Socucty  ?  What 
crowds  the  Free  'frade  Hall  in 
Manchester,  or  St.  George’s  Hall 
in  Liverpool,  to  listen  to  tin' wondiT- 
ful  harmonies  of  Mendelssohn,  and 
the  majesties  of  Handel  ?  If  your 
lordship  will  condt'sceiid  to  know 
a  little  mor<^  of  the  people,  you 
will  tind  that  in  these  matters, 
Painting,  ^lusic,  Poetry,  and  Keli- 
gion,  a  nation  does  best  in  leav¬ 
ing  its  subjects  alone ;  these  are 
human  instincts  which  demand 
ministration,  and  will  nreive  it. 

Lord  IL  I  can  only  say,  in  reply 
to  all  this  talk,  that  it  is  mer(‘  sedi¬ 
tion.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
argument,  that  is  not  in  my  way. 

I  find  a  Church  ;  I  go  to  Church  : 

I  maintain  the  Church.  Xof  to go\ 
to  Church  ‘  is  not  merely  schism^ 
but  sedition.  It  is  to  simply  oppose 
the  trill  of  the  nation — 3(14). 

“  sect  is  an  imperium  in  tm- 
periof  and  is  one  of  the  deni's 
devices." — 'j).  3G8.) 

The  methotl  we  have  a<lopted 
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uives  to  oiirroaders,  more  distinctly 
[HThnps  than  by  any  other  means, 
the  clianu'ter  of  the  book  before 
ns;  but  almost  every  page  is  laden 
in  the  same  way  with  expletive 
and  abuse.  We  believe  that  Hie 
ordinary  Church  of  England  mind 
is  as  benighted  and  besotted  with 
reference  to  matters  pertaining  to 
Nonconformity  as  can  well  be,  and 
perhaps  lags  at  no  great  distance 
behind  Lord  Robert.  We  have  been 
well  accustomed  to  such  things,  to 
hear  that  we  are  all  ignorant — all 
seditious — all  wrangling — th;it  we 
are  people  without  rule  or  order. 
These  are  matters  often  repeated 
in  parlours,  and  they  find  their 
way  sometimes  into  the  press;  but 
that  an  English  nobhaiian  should 
print  a  volume  like  that  to  which 
we  have  called  our  readers’  atten¬ 
tion  is  surely  matter  for  astonish¬ 
ment.  We  wish  Church  Defence 
Associations  joy  of  their  advocate ; 
so  fur  .-.s  we  have  seen,  the  volume, 
however,  luis  only  been  greeted 
with  tender  and  gentle  respect — 
gargantuan  and  enormous  as  is  its 
abuse,  it  seems  to  have  excited  in 
two  of  the  leading  journals — 
tlie  TnnfA  and  Athenfcum — little 
astonishment.  Had  it  been  possi¬ 
ble  for  any  leading  Nonconformist 
to  have  written  such  a  book — and 
we  will  be  bound  to  say  that  there 
is  not  one  in  whom  bad  taste,  bad 
m.'inners.  and  ignorance  of  the  ten- 
<!'  ucies  of  the  age  exist  in  such 
p: '‘portions  as  to  make  it  possible 
^tbere  would  have  been  a  loud 
am]  fearful  outcry.  The  book  it¬ 


self  is  only  a  remarkable  illustra¬ 
tion  of  individual  folly ;  it  will  be 
neither  read  nor  refernal  to  by 
Churchmen  nor  Noncomformists ; 
but  should  it  be,  and  should  it  be 
carefully  read,  we  believe  it  w  ill 
most  likely  produce  an  impression 
exactly  the  opposite  to  that  in¬ 
tended  by  its  noble  w’riter.  We 
assure  him  that  the  mind  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  not  going  back — is  not 
likely  to  be  driven  into  the  dreary 
fen  country  of  low',  Hat  levels  and 
creeping  mists,  where  all  senti¬ 
ments  and  opinions  and  indivi- 
dualisms  are  nnu'ged  in  the  dn'ary 
monotony  of  w  hat  he  would  regard 
as  a  b(‘autiful  uniformity.  With 
half  the  country  Nonconformists 
in  fact,  and  with  the  other  half  pro¬ 
fessedly  of  the  National  Church, 
rent  and  torn  into  almost  innumera- 
bledivisions,  w'e  marvel  that,  while 
Lord  Montagu  declar(‘s  the  secta¬ 
ries  teach  infidelity,  and  must  end 
in  Rome,  it  is  from  the  Kstahiish- 
ment  itself  come  forth  the  leaders  who 
conduct  us  alile  in  one  direction 
and  the  other.  We  w'ould  rather 
remind  Lord  Robert  that  his  Na¬ 
tional  Church  is  now'  an  imperium 
in  imperio,  and  every  month  phices 
it  more  distinctly  in  this  invidious 
position.  A  daring  man  must  ho 
be,  if  not  rather  an  insane  man, 
w'ho  w'ould  now'  ])roclaim  the  iden¬ 
tity —  the  absolute  identity  —  of 
Church  and  State,  and  the  duty 
of  subscription  and  incorporation 
w  ithin  the  w'alls  of  the  (diureh — 
the  great  policeman  of  the  empire, 
as  Lord  Rob(*rt  regards  it — the 
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religion  which  he  declares  to  hate 
nothing  at  all  to  do  either  with 
doctrine  or  edification.  Were  his 
lo»-dship  able  to  understand  such 
advice,  we  would  recommend  an¬ 
other  cure  for  all  the  ills  of  which 
he  complains;  give  more  freedom  ; 
this  will  have  more  effect  than 
tlie  diminishing  of  the  (’hurch 
bound,  hampered,  and  handcuffed 
— let  him  say,  “  Loose  her  and  let 
her  go !  Jlut  we  have  no  intention 
to  ascend  to  any  arena  of  argument. 
We  have  only  cut  ojxm  the  pages, 
and  read  some  extracts  from  a 
book  so  stupid,  so  far  behind  the 
age,  that  it  is  a  joy  and  a  refresh¬ 
ment  to  a  poor  painstaking  and 
much-enduring  reviewer  to  find 
heavier  duties  so  lightened  and  re¬ 
lieved.  Perchance  there  may  be 
simple  creatures  in  the  National 
fold  who  need  milk  for  babes; 
and  for  consumptive  patients  there 
is  a  creature,  not  reputed  as  the 
wisestof  four-footed  ones,  thatgives 
a  kind  of  milk,  sovereign,  we  arc 
told,  in  cases  of  consumption.  The 
Church  of  Lord  Kobert’s  love 
should  njoice — her  cure  must  be 
ce  rtain — from  the  volume — before 
us,  written  on  pages  of  purest  and 
fairest  asses^  skin,  as  from  tlie 
breasts  of  consolation  she  may 
drink  full  supplies  of  the  milk,  of 
the  same  simple  and  sagacious 
creature.  When  a  passionate  man 
6{H'aks  and  foams  at  the  mouth, 
we  neitlicr  hear  or  see  what  he 


siiys;  and  so  the  spirit  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  makes  us  forgetful  of  the 
Four  Experiments  in  Church  and 
State.  They  are  Anglicanism — 
in  which  the  Church  and  State  arc 
one.  The  Church,  the  State — the 
State,  the  Church.  Tlie  Eastern 
Church  nominated  by  the  State — 
the  Western  Church  nominatiiii: 
the  State — and  Americanism,  an 
imperium  in  imperio^  an  unnatural 
power,  is  even  an  excrescence  in 
the  State.  As  we  have  said  and 
seen,  the  argument  is  conducted 
in  a  very  able  Dundreary  kind  of 
manner.  To  Lord  Montagu  the 
Church  has  the  same  relation  to 
the  State,  his  game  preserves  have 
to  his  family  estates — and  clergy¬ 
men  arc  only  a  better  kind  of 
gamekeepers,  and  the  pcKiple 
another,  scarcely  a  higher,  order 
of  game.  Ijord  Monbigu  says, 
“  Great  epochs  are  only  the  full 
growth  of  Utile  thoughts.  What¬ 
ever  great  deed  has  been  done  in 
the  world  has  at  first  bei‘n  born  as 
a  little  thought  in  the  mind  of  a 
single  man.’*  In  the  volume  we 
have  passed  under  review  is  abun¬ 
dance  of  little  thoughts,  but  we  do 
not  anticipate  they  will  ever  aggre¬ 
gate  ;into  or  give  birth  to  a  great 
epoch.  Once  more  we  say,  a  very 
Dundreary  come  to  judgment; 
but  yet  we  thank  him  for  the 
mirth  and  amusement  he  has 
afforded  us. 


I 


% 
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Tub  Death  of  Adelaide  Proc¬ 
tor, —  In  the  record  of  the  month 
we  will  not  omit  a  slight  mention 
and  passing  w^ord  of  tenderness 
and  respect  for  one  who,  although 
not  of  the  chicfest  of  our  poets,  had 
many  of  those  gifts  w’hich  make 
a  true  Psalmist  of  the  soul.  At 
alKiut  the  age  of  thirty  wc  under¬ 
stand,  after  long  and  wasting  sick¬ 
ness,  she  has  laid  down  her  body’s 
load  of  pain — her  soul’s  load  of 
perplexity.  Her  verses  had  a  true, 
deep,  and  unsentimental  serious¬ 
ness  ;  and  wdiile  it  is,  we  confess, 
some  grief  to  us  that  she  should 
have  entered,  w'ithin  the  last  year 
or  two,  the  Romish  Church,  it  is 
scarcely  a  matter  of  surprise — her 
poems  are  whisperings  in  an  im- 
passionate  confessional — had  she 
possessed  the  health  and  round  ness 
of  Klizabeth  Rrowning’s  nature, 
she  would  not  have  erred  in  the 
thought  that  life’s  questions  and 
pains  would  meet  a  more  answering 
response  in  that  Church  than  in  freer 
communions;  but  this  very  much 
a  matter  of  previous  education. 
Wo  like  to  think  that  she  has  now 
indeed  found  again  “  the  lost 
chord”  of  which  she  sings, 

“  It  ouieted  pain  and  sorrow. 

Like  love  overcoming  strife : 

It  seemed  the  harmonious  echo 
From  our  discordant  life. 

It  linked  all  perplexed  meaning. 
Into  one  perfect  peace, 

And  trembled  away  into  silence, 
As  it  it  w’ert*  loath  to  cease. 

It  may  be  that  Death’s  bright 
angel 

Will  speak  in  that  chord  again, 
It  may  be  that  only  in  Heaven 
1  shall  hear  that  grand  Amen.” 


Clkuical  Magistrates. — Things 
traiispire  sometimes,  showing  the 
gross  injustice — occasionally  tho 
enormous  cruelty  of  petty  village 
magistrates.  The  other  day  we 
were  startled  by  a  sentence  of 
twenty-one  days’  hard  labour,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  magistrates  of  Uck- 
field  upon  an  old  man  of  eighty- 
two  years,  who  had  piussed  the 
period  the  Scripture  speaks  of  as 
“  labour  and  sorrow,”  and  alleged 
his  inability  to  work.  The  magis¬ 
trates  decreed  him  “  twenty-one 
days’  hard  labour”  and  sorrow  fur 
his  refusal.  Whatever  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  man,  the  sentimce 
was  enormously  and  inhumanly 
wicked ;  and  surely  if  old  age  be 
spared,  by  the  cruelty  of  Divine 
arrangements  to  such  a  period,  the 
poor  piece  of  bread  and  the  misera¬ 
ble  mattress  and  blanket  may  be 
given  without  the  demand  of  com¬ 
pensating  work.  These  things 
ought  to  be  looked  to,  and  their 
recurrence  made  impossible — the 
cries  of  the  poor  enter  into  the 
ears  of  the  Lord.  We  extract 
from  the  papers  a  still  more 
heinous  and  dreadful  instance  of 
magisterial — we  arc  shocked  to 
add — clerical  wickedness. 

A  Tender  Divine. — The  Rev.  11. 
Moore  is  ehairmaii  of  the  Spalding 
bench  of  magistnites.  There  are  two 
clergymen  in  this  family — fatUeraiid 
son — who  hold  between  them  seven 
livings  and  appointments,  from 
w'hieh  they  receive  an  iiieoiiie  of 
.L*d,2o0  per  annum.  At  a  recent 
sitting  of  theSpaldingbench,thc  first 
of  these  clergymen  presiding,  a  little 
boy,  named  Huffam,  was  chargeil 
w'ith  stealing  a  small  quantity  of 
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tobacco.  It  apiM'arcd  that  a  ^-nHUT 
in  the  town  hud  rolled  out  into  the 
Htreet  an  empty  ea.sk  which  had  con¬ 
tained  tohaeeo,  and  in  wliich  dustv 
refuse  <»f  the  weed  still  remained, 
and  little  Huffam  had  sera(H>d  some 
of  this  up  and  sold  it  for  a  half]R‘nny. 
In  vain  did  .Mr.  iVreival,  his  counsel 
— fancy  counsel  for  a  hahy  in  a  cri¬ 
minal  court  I — ur^e  that  the  child 
naturally  fancied  that,  the  j;n)eer 
having;  taken  the  commodity  out  of 
the  cask,  he  mi'^ht  gather  up  the 
|)altry  frai^^ments  which  remained  in 
It,  just  as  he  mi;;ht  have  fea.sted  on 
the  scrapinj^  of  an  empty  sus^ar 
hoj^shea(l.  I'he  mau^ist rates  were 
obdurate,  and  little  Ihiffan  was  sen- 
teneed  to  one  month's  imprisonment 
— to  Ik*  kei)t  for  that  time  at  the  ex- 
jHMJse  of  the  ratepayers,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  to  come  out  with 
the  taint  of  the  cell  u|M)n  him,  and 
jH'rhaps  made  a  thief  for  life. — 
Star. 

We  hope  there  may  he  (*rror  in 
this.  We  will  cheerfully  cancel 
our  shaiH'  of  the  puhlieity  shoiihl 
it  provi*  to  he  so;  hut  if  true,  it 
des«TV(*s  the  sev«*rest  reprohat i<»n 
of  the  whole  community.  Itisun- 
derstoisl  that  clerical  maoist rates 
are  rctaiiUMl  on  the  bench  to  take  the 
part  of  the  poor,  and  to  soften,  as 
far  us  can  he,  hy  mercy,  the  rij^ours 
and  severities  of  justice ;  hut  here 
we  have  an  instance  of  a  man  set 
for  the  salvation  of  a  community 
aiding  in  the  damnation  of  a  chihrs 
ho<ly  and  soul.  (Ui  tie,  and  shame 
on  the  Spalding  bench  I 

KxCtLANn’s  (iUKAT  TkaCIIKR  AT 
Work  ao\ix. — We  must  join 
with  others  in  the  expression  of 
amaz(‘ment  that  any  Government 
should  have  dared  to  permit  the 
tremendously  demoralising  exhi¬ 
bition  in  Lomioii  on  the  *22nd  ult. 
So  long  as  the  hiw  of  caj)ital  pun¬ 
ishment  for  murder  remains  in 
fona*,  such  guilty  wretches,  as 


those  who  then  expiated  tludr 
crimes  on  the  gallows,  must  In* 
beyond  all  reach  of  the  pn*rogative 
of  mercy,  hut  it  is  a  fearful  thing 
to  contemjdate  the  conscajuenccs 
to  others,  and  we  should  hope 
that  the  strong  light  in  which  that 
great  horror  placed  the  gallows, 
has  dtiomed  it.  It  must  not  he 
tolerated  that,  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  city  or  lities  in  our  country, 
amidst  streets,  and  workshops,  and 
factories,  and  lads  and  girls,  and 
men  and  women,  inevitahly  ])ass- 
ing  hy  on  their  employment,  such 
exhibitions  should  lx*  pcriiiitted. 
It  cannot  be  argued  that  capital 
punishment  exercises  a  salutary 
intluence  of  a  retining  and  eilucat- 
ing  character  upon  the  subject  of 
— it,  the  sjihject  is  throttled  for  the 
sake  of  revenge — he  is  dealt  with 
on  the  “eye  for  an  (*ye,  tooth  for 
a  tooth,”  life  for  a  life  jirim  iple. 
Upon  this  we  are  not  now  to  ar¬ 
gue,  hut  the  educational  value  of 
the  time-honoured  institution  is 
maintained,  and  upon  this  point 
we  join  issue  with  its  supporters. 
The  delicaU^  and  tender  sermon 
it  preaches  to  passers  by — its 
heneticial  intluence  in  wakmiing 
and  moulding  the  sensibilities  of 
the  multitmh' — the  great  lesson 
it  preaches — the  deterring  warn¬ 
ing  it  gives,  all  this  is  to  us  not  a 
matter  of  disbelief.  We  mock, 
and  tlout,  and  scorn  the  idea  of 
such  bciietits.  A  precious  educa¬ 
tional  boon  it  must  be  to  those 
willing  to  pay  tivc  guineas  a  sitting, 
or  £50  or  £75  for  a  window  to 
S(‘c  five  villains  throttled  and  dan¬ 
cing  in  death-agonies.  (iovtrn- 
ments  have  always  done  their  best 
to  demoralise  communities;  we  do 
trust  our  community  has  reached 
a  state  in  which  it  will  not  allow 
it,  and  we  trust,  if  Government 
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will  keep  its  j?reat  sehoolmaster, 
Calcruft,  to  j^ive  his  mediteval  and 
old-world  lessons  of  relij;ion,  that, 
if  in  the  open  faee  of  Heaven,  the 
teaching;  should  go  on  somewhere 
to  which  it  may  be  a  journey  to 
go,  and  not  on  spots  where  the  de¬ 
cent  and  well-ordered  are  shocked, 
insulted,  profam*d,  and  agonised 
by  the  exhibition. 

Thk  hiiJLK  Dkclaukd  Void  in 
L\w'. — It  is  quite  impossible  to 
over-estimate  the  importance  of 
the  decision  of  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Rowland 
Williams,  and  the  Rev.  11.  IL 
Wilson.  Th(‘ decision  hascn'ated, 
we  think  we  mar  say,  a  thrill  of 
consternation  through  one  party 
of  the  Kstablislied  (church,  and 
a  feeling  of  immense  joy  and 
triumph  tlirough  another.  Its 
iiilluence  will  undoubtedly  tell  on 
tile  di'stinies  of  the  Kstahiishmeiit. 
The  decision,  of  course  we  sjieak 
of  it  with  no  other  feelings  than 
those  of  perfect  respect,  and  we 
do  believe  that  in  the  premises 
from  whicii  it  proceeds  it  is  a 
perfectly  just  one — is  so  accom¬ 
modating  that  almost  anything 
may  ht^  taught  in  the  pulpits  of 
the  (‘stablishment,  and  any  phase 
and  sliade  of  doctrine  may  proceed 
horn  the  jien  ol  an  Knglish  clergy¬ 
man.  flit*  Inquirer  rtjoiccs  in 
the  decision :  — 

“  1  bus  ends  this  famous  trial.  No 
longer  can  our  bibliolaters  endeavour 
to  c.sl4iblish  their  dogma  in  our 
couHsot  law.  The  idea  of  ‘criminal 
irocccdings’  or  ‘penal  conse(piences’ 
langing  like  a  Damocles  sword  over 
the  heads  ol  those  who  bring  sehohir- 
ship  and  piety  to  the  intelligent 
interpretation  of  the  Rihle  as  of  all 
other  books  will  no  longer  he  a 
hinderance  to  a  free  seientitie  theo- 

. We  shall  have 

niore  outsjiokcn  honesty  ns  well  as 


charity  in  future,  and  if  erroneous 
opinions  are  advanced,  they  will  he 
sure,  ill  the  diveisity  of  free  minds, 
to  he  sulticiently  refuted.  An  im- 
povssihle  uniformity  will  cease  to  he 
desired ;  and  the  henetits  of  an 
inevitable  variety,  springing  out  of 
the  natural  develojnnent  of  tmr 
various  characters,  will  he  thank¬ 
fully  recognised.  Juir  these  bless¬ 
ings  to  the  (lOspel  of  our  country 
let  us  avow  our  obligations  to  the 
brave  hut  much-defamed  iCssayists 
and  Reviewers.” 

It  surely  may  make  th(»se  to 
whom  the  atonement  is  a  reality, 
and  truth  not  a  mere  subjective 
and  exp(Timental  thing,  tremble 
w  hen  Unitarianism  lilts  up  such  a 
note  of  rapture  and  triumph.  An¬ 
other  weeklv  admirable  and  able 
paper,  although  committed,  as  our 
readers  know,  to  the  Unitarian  and 
extreme  Rroad-Churcli  view  of 
things  — The  Spectator  sums  up  in 
the  following  words: — 

The  cleripi  trill  cease  either  to  preach 
or  to  controvert  so  nnuatural a  doc¬ 
trine  as  the  substitution  of  Christ's 
punishment  for  ours.  And  if  on  the 
other  two  (piestions,  that  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  eternal  death,  we  he  ar  more 
and  nion*,  it  will  be  not  that  they 
are  thought  luressary  to  salvation 
among  the  uneducated, hut  that  their 
discussion  is  essential  to  the  coherent 
grow  th  of  an  intellectual  faith. 

Mr.  Maurice,  in  language  which 
does  not  put  his  charity  or  his  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  truthfulness  of 
clergymen  in  a  strong  light,  re¬ 
joices  in  the  decision;  he  antici¬ 
pates  now'  that  clergymen  will 
speak  out,  liypocrisy  he  at  an  end, 
and  the  minds  of  ministers  of  the 
Establishment  for  the  tirst  time  set 
at  liberty.  It  is  not  w'e  w'ho  say 
the  harsh  things  in  the  following 
jiaragraph.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing 
to  think  with  Mr.  Maurice,  that 
probably  thousands  of  clergymen 
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have  been  eating  the  bread  of  the 
Church,  and  disbelieving  its  doc¬ 
trines,  and  that  now  they  will  feel 
a  glorious  immunity  from  all  re¬ 
straint.  We  shall  have  Christi¬ 
anity  without  Christ;  salvation 
fur  all  and  sundry ;  a  pleasant 
life  here,  fulfilling  all  our  desires, 
and  a  pleasjint  eternity,  without 
any  distinction  la'tween  martyrs 
ai\d  murderers.  Mr.  Maiirice 
says :  — 

\\'hat  clirgyman  is  not  hindered 
from  really  impiiring  into  that  aw¬ 
ful  significance  whicli  St.  John  gives 
to  the  title  “  Wonl  of  (Jod,”  hy  the 
m»cessity  «)f  which  public  oj)inion 
iinuom  s  u)K)u  him  of  identifying  that 
title  wi til  the  ScTipturcs — of  think¬ 
ing  that  every  other  application  of 
it  must  be  a  secondary  or  meta¬ 
phorical  one  ?  What  clergyman  is 
not  hindered  from  examining  the 
full  imjHwt  of  the  words  “justify” 
and  “  justification,”  ns  they  stand* in 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul, — ns  they 
were  felt  in  their  living  iiower  hy 
Luther, — through  the  drinul  of  trans¬ 
gressing  the  “  range  of  dogmatic 
meaning”  which  has  hi'en  fixed  hy 
thosi'  who  wind  up  {K'riods  at  I'.xeter 
Hall  with  the  “glorious  doctrine  of 
justification  hy  faith  alone?”  What 
clergyman,  trembling  lest  he  should 
incur  the  si  ntenee  which  Dr.  Words- 
wtuth  has  pronounced  on  Dean 
Stanley,  would  dare  to  use  the  word 
“  inspinition  ”  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  usetl  in  the  'riiirteenth  .\rticle, 
although  that  is  one  of  the  .Vrticlcs 
on  w'hieh  wo  are  especially  bound  to 
im  ditate, — one  of  those  which  were 
the  express  prinluct  of  the  Keforma- 
tiou  ?  If  1  wen*  not  n'jK'Uting  my- 
«K'lf,  I  should  ask,  further,  what 
clergvman  w  (mid  venture  to  examine 
the  s(‘ns<*  w  hiehis  given  to  the  words 
“eternal  life”  by  St.  .LMin,  or  the 
sense  in  which  the  Father  is  said  to 
Ik*  eternal,  the  Son  eternal,  and  the 
Holy  (ihost  i'ternal,  in  the  .\tluin- 
tudan  Cn'fd,  whilst  he  is  til'd  and 
bouud  by  the  notion  that  eternity 


must,  in  ite  moat  eharaett  ristic, 
most  religious  sense,  be  ^applied  to 
an  endle.ss  future  ? 

Fxpreasions  like  thesi'  proclaim 
the  tendency  of  the  decision  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor — that  decision 
w’e  believe,  naturally  removes  the 
Bible  into  a  more  remote  and 
distant  place  from  national  rever¬ 
ence  and  homage.  It,  in  fact, 
asserts  what  the  (.'hurch  of  Eng¬ 
land  has  always  maintained,  that 
the  Prayer-Book  is  above  the 
Bible,  but  w’e  believe  that  justice  is 
not  even  done  to  the  Prayer-Book 
itself;  and,  for  ourselves,  charit¬ 
able  or  uncharitable,  Catholic  or 
,  uncatholic,  intelligent  or  unin¬ 
telligent,  we  shall  insist  on  treat¬ 
ing  Dr.  Howland  Williams  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  other  w  riters  of 
the  Essays  and  Reviews^  w  ith  the 
same  respect  w'e  should  accord  to 
a  pair  of  pious,  learned  Buddhists 
or  Hindoos — their  system  is  no 
Christianity  at  idl,  it  is  Hindooism 
— it  has  not  the  satisfaction 
of  being  Hindooism  —  sancti¬ 
fied  by  the  seal  of  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor.  When  we  heard  the  deci¬ 
sion,  and  read  the  commenta¬ 
ries  upon  it,  we  felt  a  movement 
to  enter  into  our  closet,  shut  our 
door  about  us,  to  perform  what 
Mr.  Maurice  w’ould  call  the  part 
of  a  Pharisee,  bless  (lod  that  we 
were  not  “  Essayists  and  Heview  - 
ers,”  but  Congregationalists,  and 
run  no  risks  betw’cen  the  two  devils 
of  money-bags  and  casuistry. 

“  WuATKVKK  YOULIKE,  MY  LITTLK 

DEAR.” — This  really  seems  to  be 
the  issue  to  w’hich  things  are 
coming  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  it  is  the  issue  to  w'hich  we 
should  like  things  to  come  if  the 
prfstige  of  the  nation,  and  the 
nation’s  nionevs  were  not  taxed 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  its 
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whim*.  Norfolk  U  remiirkrtblo 
just  now — very  griitifyinj?  to  know 
that  tho  Hov.  Mr.  Drury,  who 
beat  a  man  in  tho  head  with  a 
mi-hot  |)okor — a  holy  poker — 
has  received  a  testimonial  for  that 
same,  a  handsome  Dihle  and  an 
address  signed  hy  a  number  of 
his  parishioners,  praying  that  he 
who  has  been  unjustly  condemmal 
by  the  powers  of  the  world,  may 
bo  comforted  in  his  trial.’*  We 
were  not  advised  with  as  to  tho 
suitability  of  the  object  to  be  pre¬ 
sented,  or  we  should  have  sug¬ 
gested  a  xUvsr  poker.  At  the 
same  time  we  should  have  sug- 
gesU'd  the  opportunity  tor  a  grand 
bamiuet,  and  the  prt*sentation  of 
the  treedoin  of  the  city  to  those 
much  pcrsecuU'd  num,  the  five 
pirates  executed  the  other  day. 
But  things  go  on  merrily  about 
Norwich.  In  the  Norfolk  News  we 
read  the  llev.  K.  F.  Littledale, 
LL.l).,  delivered  a  lecture  in  de¬ 
fence  of  Church  principles,  in 
which  he  deprecated  the  antipathy 
entertained  towards  the  Chimdi  of 
liome— expressid  his  opinion  that 
a  “  Dissenter  who  went  over  to  tho 
Church  of  Koine,  gained  unspeak¬ 
ably, — that  be  was  changed  for 
the  bi'tter” — though  he  did  not 
think  English  churchmen  gained 
by  the  transfer  of  their  allegiance, 
as  the  ri'form  had  better  bi*  made 
in  their  own  church.”  Ho  said, 
“  /  wish  for  ths  union  of  the  Eny- 
lith  with  the  Romish  Church,  ft 
would  be  easy  enough  to  come  to 
an  agreement  with  the  Common 
Prayer-Book  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Missal  and  the  Breviary  on 
the  other.  With  a  very  little 
change,  and  a  little  compromise, 
you  might  effect  a  great  altera¬ 
tion.” 

Many  Dissenters  have  thought 


for  many  years  with  the  revenmd 
gentleman,  only  we  must  call 
tinni»s  by  their  nght  names.  Is 
Anglicanism  Protestantism,  or  is 
it  not  ?  Yet  another  gratifying 
eircumstanco  from  Norfolk,  wdiere 
they  seem  to  be  making  funny 
dumplings  just  now — the  longings 
of  the  young  ‘  Ignatius  ’  are  satis¬ 
fied,  he  has  found  his  new 
Maureza.  The  ancient  city'  of 
Norwich  has  now’  sandalled  monks 
in  cow'l  and  serge,  traversing 
its  streets.  A  monastery  has  bemi 
founded,  but  in  connexion  with 
the  Church  of  England  ;  ostensibly, 
we  understand,  of  the  Benedictine 
order,  and  Brother  Ignatius  is  now 
we  suppose  blither  Ignatius.  Wo 
have  8C‘en  ourselves  this  founder  of 
the  new  Clairvaux  or  Clugny  ;  we 
have  not  only  seen  his  face,  we 
have  seen  his  toes ;  his  neck  is 
none  of  the  thinnest,  nor  his  fac(* 
of  the  most  spiritual,  nor  the  ac¬ 
cents  of  his  voice  the  most  melo¬ 
dious,  when  we  were  honoured  to 
hear  him.  His  audience  was  com¬ 
posed  largely  of  tradesmen,  shop¬ 
keepers,  and  young  men,  for  whose 
edification  he  thundered  out  huge 
(piantities  of  Greek  and  Latin  from 
the  Fathers.  “  What  do  you 
think  of  him.^”  said  a  friend,  as 
we  left  the  assembly.  Half  idiot 
and  half  humbug,”  said  wo;  nor 
are  we  dispose<l  to  retract  our  ver¬ 
dict,  now  ho  fills  his  Abbatial 
chair — there  w’o  leave  him  in  white 
blanket  or  black  blanket,  for  it 
seems  he  wears  both,  with  weird- 
pointed  cowl  ujK)n  his  head,  and 
(jiiaint  caiioiiicul  tonsure  beneath 
his  cowl.  Our  commentary  upon 
these  things  is,  that  they  are 
strange  to  hap|)en  in  Church  of 
Knglandism,  but  we  cannot  won¬ 
der  ;  such  decisions,  as  wo  have 
seen  laUdy,  must  make  bishops 
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cuutious  le«t  they  fiiul  themselves 
sadJlfti  with  heavy  law  expenses 
in  alUMiipling  to  maintain  the 
purity  of  their  Church  which,  alter 
all,  as  Lord  Montagu  says,  “  is 
no  att’air  of  doctrine,”  but  only 
of  law. 

Thk  “Suttke”  at  Santiago.— 
We  shall  not  minister  to  any  smiti- 
ments  of  narrow  fanaticism,  w'hen 
we  di*clare  our  conviction  that 
this  horrible  baptism  of  tire  starts 
before  our  mind  with  all  the  im¬ 
pressiveness  of  a  distinct  judg¬ 
ment.  It  is  incomparably  the 
most  horrible  circumstance — not 
merely  of  a  month  or  year,  but 
of  ages.  As  we  stand  aside,  and 
look  at  the  course  of  nature  and 
history,  we  become  sadly  accus¬ 
tomed  to  horrors.  An  earllnjuake 
swallows  up  sixty  thousand  per¬ 
sons  in  one  age ;  and  our  guns  at 
Kagosima  play  tricks  (juite  as 
infernal  as  the  lireworks  of 
Ugarte’s  ‘Casino’  and  ‘Vauxhall’ 
temple.  We  shall  be  reminded 
of  what  the  Divine  lips  said, 
“  Think  not  that  these  were  sin¬ 
ners  alK)ve  all ;  1  tell  you,  nay  ;  ” 
and  this  may  restrain  us  from 
dealing  out  our  dispensation  of 
judgment ;  and  common-sense  ill 
whisper  to  us,  that  if  the  building 
had  been  a  common-sense  building 
and  opi'ii  to  ready  egress,  the 
tragedy  could  not  have  happened, 
or  must  have  betn  materially 
alleviatt'd,  and  that  probably  such 
a  ciusualty  in  St.  Paul’s  or  West¬ 
minster  .\bbey,  York  Minster  or 
Notre  Dame,  would  Ih‘  atU*nded 


with  like  fearful  consequences. 
iStill  the  Santiago  tragt‘dy  prodiicr  s 
an  overwhelming  horror.  Two 
thousand  five  hundred  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  mostly  teniler  women 
and  girls,  caught  up  in  the  fearful 
arms  of  tire;  the  mercy  of  the 
thought  is  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  but  a  (piarter  of  an  hour; 
yet  to  them,  poor  things,  the 
(juarter  of  an  hour  was  probably 
an  eteniity.  We  shall  choose  to 
regard  this  horrible  event  as  a 
voice  of  judgment  agsiinst  a  be¬ 
sotted  and  pagan  priesthood,  with 
its  doctrine  of  Immaculate  (4)11- 
ception !  and  Virgin  Mary’s 
post-odices  I  Mariolatory  ceU'brah'd 
w  ith  all  the  orgies  of  the  pagan 
Cybele,  and  tawdry  frippery.  Tin; 
mystery  of  the  sad  thing  is  that 
all  the  suflerers  were  as  innoccnl 
as  they  were  ignorant,  and  the 
way  of  their  superstition  w  as  the 
way  of  their  w  orship,  and  Ugarte 
and  his  comrades  escape ;  to  this 
we  have  only  to  say,  faith  behohls 
in  it  the  dark  and  mysterious 
method  of  the  worhl.  ‘‘The  fa¬ 
thers  eat  the  sour  grapes,  and  the 
children’s  teeth  are  set  on  edge.” 
“  The  ini(piilics  of  the  fathers 
are  visited  on  the  children.”  A 
cruel  substitutive  tlawsall  nature; 
it  is  not  the  hnv  that  guilt  is  over- 
tiiken  and  jmnished.  We  trust 
the  miserable  end  to  the  mum¬ 
meries  of  Santiago,  will  bo  a 
warning  here,  where  we  have 
plenty  of  the  taste  and  the  teinpi*r 
to  go  to  the  same  extent  of  folly 
and  of  danger. 


